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LETTER  XXIV, 


TO   JUNIUS. 


SIR,  14  SefHemher,  1769. 

Having  acddentaUy  seen  a  repttUka^ 

Han  of  your  letters,  wherein  you  have  been 

pleased  to  assert ^  that  I  had  sold  the  compamona 

of  my  success ;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 

I  the  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  k^bmous  and 

j  maUchus  falsehood ;  and  I  agmt  call  upon  you 

to  stand  forth,   avow  yourself,  and  prwt  the 

chaige.    If  you  can  make  it  out  to  the  satis&c- 

'  tion  of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be 

content  to  be  thought  the  worst  man  in  it }  if 

you  do  not,  what  must  the  nation  think  of  you? 

Forty  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  affiiir :  you  have 

VOJ-.  IL  B 


3  LETTERS  OF 

made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  de* 
famed  me  by  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might 
possibly  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  not  such 
Uncommon  pains  been  taken  to  reiJew  and  per- 
petuate this  scandal^,  chiefly  because  it  has 
been  told  in  good  language  :  for  I  give  you  full 
credit  for  your  elegant  diction,  vrell  turned  pe- 
riods, and  attic  wit ;  but  wit  is  oftentimes  false, 
thougli  it  may  appear  brilliant  $  which  is  exactly 
the  case  of  your  whole  performance.  But,  Sir,  I 
am  obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse 
you  of  being  guilty  o£  falsities.  You  have  said 
the  thing  that  is  not.  To  support  your  story, 
you  have  recourse  to  the  following  irresistible  ar- 
gument :  "  You  sold  the  companions  of  youf 
victory,  because  when  the  16th  regiment  was 
given  to  you^  you  was  silent.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable/'  I  believe  that  such  deep  and  acute 
reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an  extraor- 
dinary writer  as  Junius.  But  unfortimately  for 
yoii,  the  premises  as  well  as  \hQ  conclusion  are 
absolutely  Ja&e.  Many;  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  Ma- 
nilla-ransom 5iwqe  the  time  of  my  being  colond. 
of  that  regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years 
quitted  London,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 

*  The  reader  will  perceive,  by  a  i-eference  to  Private  Letter, 
iN'o.  4,  VoT.  I.  p.  172^  tbal  this  republication  was  without  tb* 
author's  knowledge  or  consent    edit. 


JU-NIUS:  i 

io  the  honourable  colonel  Monson  and  sir  Samuel 
Cornish  *^  to  riegoUate  for  me ;  in  the  last  au- 
tumn^ I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 
earl  of  Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As 
you  have  told  us  of  your  importance^  that  you. 
are  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune^  and  above  a 
common  bribe  t«  you  may  in  all  probability  be 
not  unknoxvn  to  his  Lordship^  who  cs^n  satisfy  yon 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take 
the  liberty,  Sir^  to  sdze  your  battery^  and  turn 
it  against  yourself^  If  your  puerile  and  tinsel 
logic  could  c^rry  the  least  weight  or  conviction 
with  it,  how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  in-» 
evitahk  conclusions  as  you  are  pleased  to.  term  it  ? 
According  to  Junius^  silence  is  guilti  In  many 
of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called  in  Uie 
most  direct  and  offensive  terms  a  liar  and  a  cott^ 
ard.  When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accuaa* 
tions  ?  you  have  been  quite  silent ;  quite  chopii 
&llen  3  therefore,  because  you  was  silenti  the  na« 
tion  has  A  right  to  pro^nounee  you  to  be  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument :  but. 
Sir,  I  will  give  you  fairer  play  5  will  afibrd  you 
an  opportunity  to  wipe  off  the  first  appellation  j 
by  desiring  the  proofs  of  your  eharge  against 

*  These  gentleitien  accompanied  sir  Williairt  as  brother  oifi- 
ters  in  his  expedition  against  the  Philippines,     edit. 

t  See  Miscellaneous  Letter  of  ihe  authory  No.  liv.  VoL  IIL 

j>.  157.      EDIT. 
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me.  Produce  them !  To  wipe  off  the  last,  pro- 
duce yourself.  People  cannot  bear  any  longer 
your  Uon*$  skin,  and  the  despicable  imposture 
of  the  old  Roman  ncme  which  you  have  affected. 
For  the  future  assume  the  name  of  some  modem* 
bravo  and  dark  assassin:  let  your  appellation 
have  some  -  affinity  to  your  practice.  But  if  I 
must  perish^  Junius,  let  me  perish  in  the  face  of 
day  J  be  for  once  a  generous  and  open  enemy. 
I  allow  that  Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron  are  no 
better  proofs  of  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity, 
than  hot  iron  and  burning  ploughshares  are  of 
jemale  chastity :  but  a  soldier's  honour  is  as  deli* 
cate  as  a  woman's ;  it  must  not  be  suspected ; 
you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than  a  suspicion 
upon  mine :  you  cannot  but  know  the  conse- 
quences, which  even  the  meekness  of  Christi* 
anity  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury  you 
have  done  me. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 


*  Was  Brutus  an  ancient  bravo  and  dark  assassin  ?  or  does 
•ir  W.  D.  think  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart  ? 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXV. 
Haret  laUn  lethalh  arundo. 

TO    SIR   WILLIAM    DRAPER,    R.  B. 
31R,  25  Septmber,  1169. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  debate  revived  between  us. 
My  answer  to  your  last  letter  shall  be  short; 
for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for 
ever. 

Had  you  been  originally  and  without  pro- 
vocation attacked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  you 
would  have  some  right  to  demand  his  name. 
But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  You  en- 
gaged in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of 
a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your  name 
in  opposition  to  a  man,  who  would  probably 
continue  in  conceahnent.  You  understood  the 
terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and 
gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent  to  them.  After  vo- 
luntarily attacking  me  under  the  character  of 
Junius,  what  possible 'right  have  you  to  know 
me  under  any  other  ?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honour 
in  the  apparent  spirit  of  coming  forward  in  per- 
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son,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  tq 
the  display  of  your  literacy  qualifications  ? 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republicatioi^ 
pf  my  letters  was  no  mora  than  a  catchpenny 
pontrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which  it  was  impos? 
sible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  ani 
no  way  answerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish 
you  to  understand,  that  if  I  do  not  take  the 
trouble  of  reprinting  these  papers,  it  is  not  from 
any  fear  pf  giving  oflence  to  sir  William  Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature,  adopted 
merely  for  distinction,  are  unworthy  of  notice  j 
but  when  you  teli  me  I  have  submitted  to  be 
called  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any 
way  incumbent  upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the 
silly  invectives  of  every  simpleton,  who  writes 
in  a  newspaper ;  and  what  opinion  you  would 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  sufr 
fered  myself  to  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an 
artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent 
enough  with  your  late  profession,  will  neither 
prove  your  innocence  nor  clear  you  from  suspir 

cion. Your   complaints  with  regard  to   the 

Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
a  distress  to  government.  You  were  appointed 
(greatly  out  of  your  turn)  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  and  during  that  administration  we 
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lieard  no  more  of  sir  William  Draper.  The  facts, 
af  which  I  speak,  may  indeed  be  variously  ac 
counted  for,  but  they  are  too  notorious  to  be 
denied ;  and  I  think  you  might  have  leafnt  at 
the  university,  that  a  false  conclusion  is  an  error 
in  argument,  not  a  breach  of  veracity.  Your 
solicitations,  I  doubt  not,  were  renewed  under 
another  administration.  Admitting  the  fiict,  I 
fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted 
with  the  benefits  of  complaining.  Remember^ 
Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  confessed,  that, 
considering  tfie  critical  sitttatian  of  this  country ^ 
the  ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporise  with 
Spain.  This  confession  reduces  you  to  an  un* 
fortunate  dilemma.  By  renewing  your  solicita- 
tions, you  must  either  mean  to  force  your 
country  into  a  war  at  a  most  unseasonable  junc- 
ture }  or,  having  no  view  or  expectation  of  that 
kind,. that  you  look  for  nothing  but  a  private 
compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
I  should  be  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this  coun- 
try *,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours. 

*  See  Private  Letter,  No.  41,  in  which  he  continues  to  ep* 
tertain  some  apprehensions  concerning  the  effects  of  a  disco^ 
yery  of  his  person,    edit. 
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Though  you  would  fight,  there  ure  others  who 
would  assassinate. 

But  after  all.  Sir,  where  is  the  injury  ?  You 
assure  me,  that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel } 
that  it  carries  not  the  least  weight  or  conviction  \ 
that  my  premises  are  false  and  my  conclusions 
absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me, 
how  is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb 
your  peace  of  mind,  or  to  injure  a  character  so 
well  established  as  yours  ?  Tstke  care,  sir  Wil- 
liam, how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
the  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  h^ 
some  share  in  your  resentments.  You  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  treachery  of  your  own 
passions,  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe.  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A 
considerable  time  must  certainly  elapse  before 
we  are  personally  acquainted.  You  need  not,, 
however,  regret  the  delay,  or  suffer  an  appre* 
hension  that  any  length  of  lime  can  restore  you 
to  the  Christian  meekness  of  your  temper,  and 
disappoint  your  present'  indignation.  If  I  un- 
derstand your  character,  there  is  in  your  own 
breast  a  repository,  in  which  your  resentments 
may  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and 
preserved  without  the  hazard  of  diminution. 
The  Odta  in  hngum  jactens^  quce  reconderetj  auc^ 
toque  promeret^  I  thought  had  only  belonged 
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to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity.  The  text  is 
in  Tacitus ; — ^you  know  best  where  to  look  for 
the  commentary. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXV  [. 

A   WORD   AT   PARTING   TO   JUNIUS. 

♦sir,  7  October,  1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with 
either  of  the  ea^planations  demanded  of  you,  I 
can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon  my 

*  Measures  and  noi  men  is  the  commoii  cant  of  affected  mo- 
deration I — a  base,  counterfeit  language,  fabricated  by  knayea, 
and  made  current  amoog  fools.  Such  gentle  censure  is  not 
fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of  society.  What  does 
it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance,  or  pernicious  tendency 
of  measures,  if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes,  shall  be  suf- 
fered not  only  to  escape  with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve 
bis  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign !  I 
would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's  let- 
ter to  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  dated  26  July,  1734,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.  ^'  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise  I 
am  afraid  is  Imposmble ;  and  that  the  best  precepts,  as  well  aa 
the  best  laws,  woidd  prove  of  small  use,  if  there  were  no  ex* 
amples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract^  with- 
out touching  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is 
fighting  with  shadows.  My  g^reatest  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  has  been,  to  see  that  those  who  have  no  shame^ 
and  no  fear  of  any  thing  else,  have  appeared  touched  by  my 

satires.'' 

t 
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own  account.     Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tenderness 
for  yourself,  has  been  very  great.     The  public 
will  judge  of  your  motives.     If  your  excess  of 
modesty  forbids  you  to  produce  either  the  proofs 
or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it.     Take  courage ;    I 
have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius,  any  more  than 
the  rank  or  power.     You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant, 
of  another  sort,  and  upon  your  political  bed  of 
torture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  from  a  first 
minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as 
myself;  like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiqui-^ 
ty,  can  make  the  wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed, 
if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  sufferer,  by  disjointing 
or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until  they  are 
stretched  to  its  extremity.     But  courage,  con- 
stancy, and   patience,    under   torments,    have 
sometimes  caused  the  most  hardened  monsters 
to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their  cruelty*- 
You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure^  until  she  expires :  else,  was 
it  possible  that  you  could  b?  the  author  pf  that 
most  inhuman  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford? 
I  have   read   it  witli  astonishment  and  horror* 
Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart,  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affection- 
ate father  with  the  losis  of  his  only  and  most 
amiable  son  ?  Read  over  again  those  cniel  lines, 
of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  soul ! 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without 
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descending  to  the  most  odious  personalities? 
Must  you  go  wantonly  out  of  your  way  to  tor^ 
ment  declining  age,  because  the  duke  of  Bed* 
ford  may  have  quarrelled  with  tiiose  whose  cause 
and  politics  you  espouse  ?  For  shame!  for  shame! 
As  you  have  spoke  daggers  to  him,  you  may 
justly  dread  the  use  of  them  against  your  own 
breast,  did  a  want  of  courage,  or  of  noble  sen- 
timents, stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.' 
He  is  above  it  ^  he  is  brave.  Do  you  &ncy  that 
your  own  base  arts  have  infected  our  whole 
island  ?  But  your  own  reflections,  your  own  con* 
science,  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  sparkr 
of  humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample 
vengeance.  Not  all  the  power  of  words  with 
which  you  are  so  graced,  will  ever  wash  out,  or 
even  palliate  this  ibul  blqt  in  your  character.  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter- 
so  minutely  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  (as  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment) the  most  extraordinary  piece  ofjlorid  im» 
potence  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It 
accuses  the  duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason. 
Upon  what  foundation  ?  You  tell  us,  **  that  the 
dixjlke'^  pectmiary  character  makes  it  more  than 
probable^  that  he  could  not  have  made  such 
sacrifices  at  tlie  peace,  without  some  private 
pompensatians ;   Uiat  his  conduct  carried  with 
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it  an  interior  evidence,  beyond  all  the  legal 
proofs  of  a  conrt  of  justice." 

My  academical  education.  Sir,  bids  me  tell 
you  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of 
your  first  proposition,  before  you  presume  to 
draw  inferences  from  it.  First  prove  the  avarice, 
before  you  make  the  rash,  hasty,  and  most 
wicked  conclusion.  This  father,  Junius,  whom 
you  call  avaricious,  allowed  that  son  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  Upon  his  most  unfortunate 
death,  which  your  usual  good  nature  took  care 
to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  encreased  the  join- 
ture of  the  afflicted  lady,  his  widow.  Is  this 
avarice?  Is  this  doing  good  by  stealth?  It  is 
upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  economy 
as  a  master  of  a  family ;  if  splendor  and  just 
magnificence,  without  wild  waste  and  thought- 
less extravagance,  may  constitute  the  character 
of  an  avaricious  man,  the  Duke  is  guilty.  But 
for  a  moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador 
may  love  money  too  much ;  what  proof  do  you 
give  that  he  has  taken  any  to  betray  his  country? 
la  it  hearsay;  or  the  evidence  of  letters,  or  ocu* 
lar ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this 
black  affior?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  most  impudent  kind  of  sorcery 
to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the  smoke,  without 
convincing  us  that  the  fire  has  existed.    You 
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irst  brand  him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from, 
to  render  him  odious  and  suspected.    Suspicion 
is  the  Ifoui  weapon  with  which  you  make  all  your 
chief  attacks;   with  that  you  stab.     But  shaft 
one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined 
in  his  &me ;  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant 
danger,  from  a  charge  built  upon  such  sandy 
foundations?  Must  his  house  be  besieged  by  law- 
less ruffians,  his  joumies  impeded,  and  even  the 
asylum  of  an  akar  be  insecure,  from  assertions 
so  base  and  &lse  ?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  Duke  is 
amenable  to  justice ;  if  guilty,  punishaUe.   The 
parliament  is  the  high  and  solemn  tribunal  for 
matters  of  such  great  moment.    To  that  be  they 
submitted.    But  I  hope  also  that  some  notice 
will  be  taken  of,  and  some  punidiment  inflicted 
upon,  frtlse  accusers,  especially  upon  such,  Jtr- 
I7IUS,  who  are  wilfid^  Jalse^    In  any  truth  I  will 
agree  even  with  Junius;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Peers 
to  tamper  with  boroughs.    Aristocracy  is  as  fatal 
as  democracy.     Our  constitution  admits  vf  nei- 
ther.    It  loves  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suflSfages  of  a  fre^ 
people.     But  if  corruption  only  shifts  hands;  if 
tiie  wealthy  commoner  gives  the  bribe,  instead 
<^  the  potent  Peer,  is  the  state  better  served  by 
this  exchange?  Is  the  real  emancipation  of  the 
borough  effected,  because  new  parchment  boncb 
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may  possibly  supersede  the  old?  To  say  th^ 
truth,  wherever  such  practices  prevail,  they 
are  equally  criminal  to  and  destructive  of  our 
freedom* 

The  rest  of  your  declamation  is  scarce  worth 
considering,  excepting  for  the  elegance  of  the 
language.  Like  Hamlet  in  the  play,  you  pro« 
duce  two  pictures :  you  tell  us,  that  one  is  not 
like  the  duke  of  Bedford;  then  yod  bring  a  most 
hideous  caricatura,  and  tell  us  of  the  resem^ 
blance;  hut  mulhtm  abbidit  imagdi 

.  All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  minis'^ 
t^rial  quarrels,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet^ 
are  reducible  to  a  .few  short  lines ;  and  to  com 
vince  you.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  any 
minister,  either  past  or  present,  these  are  my 
thoughts :  they  seem  to  have  acted  like  lovers^ 
or  children ;  have  pouted,  quarrelled,  criedj 
kiiised,  and  been  friends  again*,  as  the  objects 
of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  haVe  been  put 
into  their  bands*  But  such  proceedings  are  very 
unworthy  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great 
nation.  ,We  do  not  want  men  of  abilities  ;  but 
we  have  wanted  steadiness;  we  want  unanimity  i 
your  letters,  Junius,  will  not  contribute  thereto* 
You  may  one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  own 
kindling.    But  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  le^ 

^'  Sir  William  giv^  us  a  pleasant  account  of  men,  wfao»  iil 
ib>  opinioo  at  4<»i8ty  are  (be  best  qualified  to  govern  ah  empire/ 
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nity  and  ikioderfttion^  pardon  and  oblivion,  will 
disappoint  the  ^forts  of  all  the  seditious  in  the 
land,  and  extinguish  their  wide  spreading  jfires« 
I  have  lived  with  this  sentiment ;  with  this  I 
shall  die* 

WILLIAM  DRAPER*. 


LETTER  XXVir. 

TO   THE  PRINTER   OF   THE    PUBLIC   ADVERTISER^ 

SIR,  13  October,  Il6<), 

If  Sir  William  Draper^s  bed  be  a  bed 
of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  himself.  I  shall 
never  interrupt  his  repose.    Having  changed  the 

*  A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this  letter^  a 
report  was  circulated^  that  sir  William  Draper,  in  consequence 
of  his  defence  of  lord  Granby,  had  been  appointed  to  a  go- 
vernorship in  Ametica^  which  sir  William  contradicted,  in  the 
following  short  note,  addressed  to  Ihe  Printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  Oct.  20, 1769. 

**SIR, 

'*  You  are  desired  to  contradict  the  report  that  sir 
WilBam  Draper  is  appointed  a  governor  in  America.  The 
story  has  been  raised  to  make  the  public  believe  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  those  whom  he  ktiows  to  have  been 
most  infamously  traduced  for  the  sake  of  a  reward.  His  mo- 
tive for  this  Voyage  is  entirely  curiosity.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  politics  of  this  ministry,  or  any  other  set  of  men 

WfaosOfV^r.''      &DIT. 
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subject,  there  are  parts  of  his  last  letter  not  un- 
deserving of  a  reply.  Leaving  his  private  cha- 
racter and  conduct  out  of  the  question,  I  shall 
consider  him  merely  in  the  capacity  of  an  au- 
thor, whose  labours  certainly  do  no  discredit  to 
a  newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man 
may  be  his  own  enemy,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  fact  makes  the  expression  intelligible.     But 
that  a  man  should  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his 
friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture !  There  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  be 
conceived  without  a  confusion  of  ideas,  nor  ex- 
pressed without  a  solecism   in  language.     Sir 
William  Draper  is  still   that  fatal  firiend  lord 
Granby  found  him.    Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  generosity;  if  indeed  it  be  not  some- 
thing more  than  generous,  to  be  the  voluntary 
advocate  of  men,  who  think  themselves  injured 
by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing^  in  liie 
cause  he  adopts,  but  the  difficulty  of  defending 
it.     I  thought  however  he  had  been  better  read 
in  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  than  to  com- 
pare or  confound  the  tortures  of  the  body  with 
those  of  the  mind.     He  ought  to  have  known, 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to 
confess,  that  no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the 
mind.     If  conscience  plays  the  tyraat,  it  would 
be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  wwld  that  she 
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were  more  arbitrary,  and  &r  less  placable,  than 
some  men  find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of 
a  Other's  heart. — Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious  ? 
Does  sir  William  Draper  think  I  would  have  ha- 
zarded my  credit  with  a  generous  nation,  by  so 
gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity?  Does 
he  think  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  first 
and  noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen?  Or 
how  will  he  reconcile  such  folly  with  an  under- 
standing so  full  of  artifice  as  mine  ?  Had  he  been 
a  father,  he  would  have  been  but  little  offended 
with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind 
would  have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He 
would  have  seen  that  I  did  not  insult  the  feel- 
ings of  a  father,  but  the  father  who  felt  nothing. 
He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence  of  his 
own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  feet,  instead  of  defending  it. 
Against  whom  then  will  his  honest  indignation 
be  directed,  when  I  assure  him,  that  this  whole 
town  beheld  the  duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  as- 
tonishment. Sir  William  Draper  does  himself 
but  little  honour  in  opposing  the  general  sense 
of  his  country.  The  people  are  seldom  wrong 
in  their  opinions ; — in  their  sentiments  they  are 
never  mistaken.  There  may  be  a  vanity  per- 
haps in  a  singular  way  of  thinking; — but  when 

VOL.  II.  c 
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a  man  professes  a  want  of  those  feelings,  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude^  he  hazards  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important  than  the  cha^ 
racter  of  his  understanding.  After  all,  as  sir 
William  may  possibly  be  in  earnest  in  his  anxiety 
for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be  glad  to 
relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  that  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference, 
at  my  reproaches,  and  sir  William's  distress  about 
him.  But  here  let  it  stop.  Even  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is,  will  consult  the 
tranquilUty  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the  mo- 
deration of  my  temper.  If,  from  the  profound- 
est  contempt,  I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he 
should  soon  find,  that  all  I  have  already  said  of 
him  was  lenity  and  'compassion*. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue,  sir  William  Draper 
has  confined  himself  to  the  refutation  of  two 
charges  only.  The  rest  he  had  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  labori- 
ous undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such 
a  series  of  enormities,  would  have  required  a  life 
at  least  as  long  as  that,  which  has  been  uni- 
formly employed  in  the  practice  of  them.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford's  ex- 
treme economy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without 
foundation.     Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad, 

*  See  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 
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in  his  own  family  at  least,  he  is  regular  and  mag- 
nificent. He  pays  his  debts,  abhors  a  beggar, 
and  makes  a  handsome  provision  for  his  son. 
His  charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and 
ended  where  it  began.  Admitting  the  whole 
force  of  this  single  instance  of  his  domestic  ge- 
nerosity (wonderful  indeed,  considering  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  fortune,  and  the  little  merit  of 
his  only  son)  the  public  may  still  perhaps  be  dis- 
satisfied, and  demand  some  other  less  equivocal 
proofs  of  his  munificence.  Sir  Williaiti  Drapelr 
should  have  entered  boldly  into  the  detail-— of 
indigence  relieved— oi^  arts  encouraged— of  sci- 
ence patronized;  men  of  learning  protected, 
and  works  of  geilius  rewarded ;  in  short,  had 
there  been  a  single  instance,  besides  Mr.  Rigby*, 
of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  by  the  Duke, 
for  the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have 
been  omitted  t. 

*  This  gentlanan  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  idea  of 
Husking,  that  a  man  bhnd  from  his  birth,  has  of  scarlet  or 
skyblue. 

t  In  answer  to  this  heavy  charge,  two  instances  of  the  noble 
Duke^s  benevolence  were  brought  forward  in  two  separate  let- 
ters in  the  Pubhc  Advertiser.  The  one  dated  Oct.  17,  and 
signed  Frances,  which  states  his  having  relieved  with  a  patent 
employment,  the  husband  of  the  writer  of  a  series  of  senti- 
mental letters  of  "Henry  and  Frances,"  in  which  the  author,  a 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The 
other  dated  Oct.  20^  and  signed  Jere.  Mears^  Ueut^  of  the 

C   2  29th 
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I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  infer- 
ence with  the  same  certainty,  on  which  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  is  founded.     My  conclusion 

« 

29ib  regt.  relates  ihe  Duke's  generous  and  unsolicited  bestow- 
ment  upon  him  of  a  pair  of  colours,  upon  a  knowledge,  when 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  the  writer's  destitute  situation. 

A  much  abler  reply  to  Junius's  severe  attack  upon  his  Grace 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Public  Advertiser  in  a  letter 
to  Junius  subscribed  M.  TuHius,  dated  Dec.  8,  from  which 
the  editor  feels  bound,  on  the  score  of  impartiality,  to  make 
the  following  extract : 

"  In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  view  the  treatment 
which  Junius,  in  two  publications  has  thought  proper  to  offer 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  His  animadversions  on  this  illustrious 
nobleman,  are  intended  to  reflect  both  on  his  public  and  private 
character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  nothing  of  con- 
sequence is  urged  besides  his  Grace's  conduct  as  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace.  I 
mean  not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  im- 
portant transaction. ^llius  much  is  known  to  all,  the  riches 

of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  well  nigh  exhausted,  public 
credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  increased 
to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  sudden 
and  universal  crush ;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  concessions 
that  were  made  to  bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada 
among  other  instances,  will  ever  remain  a  glorious  monument; 
the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not  forgotten  in  that  nego- 
ciation :  Bat  Junius,  hackneyed  in  the  tricks  of  controversy, 
where  a  man's  open  and  avowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  the 
art  to  hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations ;  and 
though  he  is  compelled  by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  'no  docu- 
ment of  any  treasonable  practice  is  to  be  found/  we  are  given 
plainly  to  understand,  so  many  pubhc  sacrifices  were  not  made 

at 
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however  was  not  drawn  from  the  principle  alone* 
I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  reason  from  one  crime 
to  another;    though  I  think,  that,   of  all  the 

at  that  period  without  a  valuable  consideratioo^  and  that  in 
practice  there  is  very  httle  difference  ia  the  ceremony  of  offer- 
ing a  bribe^  and  of  that  Duke'g  aocepiing  it.  To  a  charge  that 
is  alledged,  not  only  without  proofs  but  even  with  a  confessioa 
that  no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  ia  to  be  returned 
but  that  of  a  contemptuous  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon 
him  to  attack  the  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  in  a  matter  of  so  capital  a  nature  as  that  of  selling  his 
country  for  a  bribe^  common  policy,  as  well  as  prudence,  re- 
quire that  an  accusation  of  such  importance  be  supported  with 
at  least  soiQe  shew  of  e\idence,  and  that  even  this  be  not  done 
but  with  the  utmost  moderation  of  temper  and  expressi<Hi : 
but  so  sober  a  conduct  would  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of 
Junius,  whose  business  it  was  not  to  reason,  but  rail.  The 
Roman  rhetorician,  among  the  other  arts  of  oratory,  mentions 
one,  which  he  dignifies  with  the  title  of  a  '  Canine  eloquence/ 
that  of  filling  up  the>  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  rail* 
ings,  coimtiis  impkre  vacua  causarum.  In  the  knowledge  of 
this  rule  Junius  is  without  a  rival ;  and  the  present  instance, 
among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  convincing  testimony  of  his  dex* 
terity  in  the  application  of  it. 

'^  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and 
conjecture  alone  that  this  charge  against  the  duke  of  Bedford  is 
founded;  the  general  character  of  every  one  takes  its  C(4our  and 
complexion  from  that  quality  in  him  which  predominates,  and 
the  allowed  avarice  of  the  man  aflprds  an  evidence  not  to  be 
resbted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ambassador :  and  is  it  then  sa 
incontestible  a  point  that  the  Duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man 
which  Junius  has  delineated?  are  there  no  instances  to  be  pro- 
duced that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  ?  one  would  think  if  » 

vicious^ 
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vices,  avarice  is  most  apt  to  taint  and  corrupt 
the  heart.     I  combined  the  known  temper  of 

vicious  thirst  of  gain  had  borne  so  large  a  share^  as  is  pretended, 
in  his  Grace's  composition,  this  would  have  discovered  itself  in 
the  pecuniary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when 
he  engaged  in  a  share  of  Goveniment.    But  what  advantages 
of  this  kind  has  he  obtained ;  or  to  what  bargains  with  the 
minister  does  Junius  allude^  when  he  knows  that  his  Grace, 
though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  administration  with  his 
interest  and  weight,  has  not  accepted  any  department  either 
of  power  or  profit  ?  had  Junius  and  candour  woX.  shaken  hands, 
this  circumstance  alone  would  have  afforded  him  an  evidence 
beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice,  of  the  iniquity 
of  his  own  insinuations.     But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  other 
instances,  and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  Duke's  munifi- 
cence.    To  what  principle  shall  we  attribute  the  payment  of 
the  elder  brother's  debts  to  the  amount  of  not  much  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds }  the  splendid  provision  he  made 
for  his  unfortunate  son ;  and  afterwards  for  that  son*s  more 
unfortunate  widow  }  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attach- 
ments to  the  interests  of  his  friends,  his  kindness  to  his  domes- 
tics, and  annual  bounty  to  those  who  have  served  him  faith- 
fully ?  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants  ?  or  what  are,  if  these 
be  not,  unequivocal  proofs  of  genuine  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence? 

*'  When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind, 
we  add' what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  cha- 
racter, the  decency  and  decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life, 
his  regularity  in  his  family,  and  what  is  now  so  rare  a  virtue 
among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on  all  the  pubhc  offices 
of  Divine  Worship,  we  shall  hardly  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  nobility,  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  than  a  con- 
stitutional claim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  cen- 
sures 
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the  man,  with  the  extravagant  concessions  made 
by  the  ambassador;  and  though  I  doubt  not  su£> 

sures  of  a  satirist^  such  as  Junius^  than  his  grace  of  Bedford. 
But  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  is  a  more  surprising  piece 
of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  instanc^  of  his 
malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  theloss,  whieh 
not  the  father  alone,  but  the  kingdom  sustained  in  the  death  of 
his  only  son,  and  to  reproach  him  for  the  insensibility  be  sup- 
poses him  to  have  discovered,  on  that  affecting  occasion.  The 
cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  false* 
hood  of  it,  and  in  a  better  age  than  the  present  would  have  been 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments 
of  a  man,  the  dwelling  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  re* 
cent,  which  in  all  its  circumstances  was  so  truly  pitiable,  would 
have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  ungenerous  and  mean ;  but 
to  represent  the  principal  suflferer  in  this  scene  of  woe  as  the 
only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune ;  to  paint  a  father  des- 
titute of  a  father's  love,  and  even  professing  a  want  of  those 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  bar- 
barity of  which  a  savage  would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which 
no  prettinesses  of  stile,  no  powers  of  language,  no  literary 
merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate :  and  indeed,  corrupt  as  the 
times  are  said  to  be,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe  Junius 
for  once  has  reckcmed  without  his  host,  and  mistaken  the  taste 
and  temper  of  his  countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petulance 
which  want  and  hunger  extort  from  an  opposition ;  we  can  pity 
the  wretch  who  is  obliged  to  draw  his  venal  quill,  and  say  and 
unsay  as  is  dictated  to  him  by  his  superiors :  but  we  are  not  yet 
80  far  gone  in  the  road  to  ruin,  or  dead  to  all  the  movements 
of  compassion,  as  to  behold  without  abhorrence  the  man,  who 
can  so  totally  resign  all  pretences  to  humanity,  or,  regard  him 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  object  of  general  detestation. 

*'  Junius 
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ficient  care  was  taken  to  leave  no  document  of 
any  treasonable  negociation,  I  still  maintain  that 

"  Junius  in  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  amuses  himself 
with  ^escribing,  in  theory,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an 
indeperidant  nobleman :  by  way  of  conclusion  to  these  remarks, 
I  shall  delineate  for  him  in  return,  what  I  conceive  should  be 
the  character  of  one  who  sets  up  for  a  political  writer;  and  this, 
in  imitation  of  his  own  method,  both  by  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive marks  which  may  be  given  of  it.    A  writer  then  of  this 
class,  though  he  will  ever  be  suspicious  of  the  conduct  of  those 
in  power,  will  be  sure  to  watch  with  equal  jealousy  over  him- 
self, lest  in  his  zeal  for  exciting  a  reasonable  love  of  liberty,  he 
encourage  a  dangerous  spirit  of  licentiousness  :  he  will  be  as 
cautious  of  weakening  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Prince, 
as  he  will  be  careful  of  supporting  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
people ;  and  will  expose  with  the  same  freedom,  in  their  turns, 
the  exorbitances  of  prerogative,  and  the  lawless  effi>rts  of  a 
faction.     In  the  negative  parts  of  his  character,  he  will  not 
give  occasion  to  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  his  opposition  to 
government  proceeds  not  so  much  from  a  dislike  to  measures, 
as  to  men :  in  times  of  real  security  he  will  not  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  populace  with  affected  apprehensions  :  before  he 
complains  of  grievances  he  will  be  sure  they  exist:  in  his  freest 
writings  he  Will  never  violate,  knowingly,  the  laws  of  truth  and 
justice :  he  will  not  causelessly  expose  the  follies  of  youth,  the 
infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregulsurities  of  private  life,  in  which 
the  public  interests  are  not  concenied :  Ke  will  be  restrained 
by  a  sense  of  honour  from  calumniating  the  innocent,  or  satir- 
ising the  unhappy :  in  a  word,  he  will  n<^  take  advantage  of 
his  own  security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with  Solomon's  fool, 
divert  himself  with  holding  out  the  most  respectable  cha- 
racters as  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  say,  am  not  I 
in  sport?*'    edit. 
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the  conduct*  of  this  minister  carries  with  it  an 
internal  and  a  convincing  evidence  against  him. 
Sir  William  Draper  seems  not  to  know  the  value 
or  force  of  such  a  proof.  He  will  not  permit  us 
to  judge  of  the  motives  of  men,  by  the  manifest 
tendency  of  their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious 
character  of  their  minds.  He  calls  for  papers  and 
witnesses,  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  seciwity,  as  if 
nothing  could  be  true,  but  what  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might 
have  remembered,  upon  what  foundation  some 
truths,  most  interesting  to  mankind,  have  been 
received  and  established.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  religions 
carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his 
once  well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meek- 
ness of  his  Christianity  ? 

The  generous  warmth  of  his  resentment 
makes  him  confound  the  order  of  events.  He 
forgets  that  the  insults  and  distresses  which  the 
duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,  and  which  sir 
WiUiam  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches 

*  If  sir  W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy's 
Memoirs,  he  will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may 
be  offered  to  a  Duke,  and  with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  onfy 
not  accepted,     author. 

It  is  too  generally  known  to  need  further  explanation  that 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  here  refer- 
red to.      EDIT. 
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of  the  true  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my 
letter  to  his  Grace,  not  occasioned  by  it.  It 
was  a  simple,  candid  narrative  of  facts ;  though, 
for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  something 
prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received 
several  ominous  hints ;  and  I  think,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  wise  man  would  do  well  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature 
against  sir  William  Draper.  He  tells  us  that 
the  duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable  to  justice;  — 
that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,  he  may  be  punished  by  due 
course  of  law ;  and  all  this,  he  says,  with  as 
much  gravity,  as  if  he  believed  every  word  of 
the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day.  of  imr 
peachments  will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman 
escapes  out  of  life ;— but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode 
of  proceeding  now,  with  such  a  ministry,  and 
such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  present,  what 
is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation  ?  I  think  he  might  have 
contented  himself  with  defending  the  greatest 
enemy,  without  insulting  the  distresses  of  his 
country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
is  too  loose  and  undetermined  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  public.     How  strange  it  is  that  this 
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gentleman  should  dedicate  so  much  time  and 
argument  to  the  defence  of  worthless  or  indi£* 
ferent  characters,  while  he  gives  but  seven  soli- 
tary lines  to  the  only  subject,  which  can  deserve 

his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO    THE   PRINTER    OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  20  October,   1769. 

I  VERY  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit 
with  which  a  lady  has  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude 
to  her  benefactor*.  Though  I  think  she  has 
mistaken  the  point,  she  shews  a  virtue  which 
makes  her  respectable.  The  question  turned 
upon  the  personal  generosity  or  avarice  of  a 
man,  whose  private  fortune  is  immense.  The 
proofs  of  his  munificence  must  be  drawn  from 
the  uses  to  which  he  has  applied  that  fortune.  L 
was  not.  speaking  of  a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, but  of  a  rich  English  duke,  whose  wealth 
gave  him  the  means  of  doing  as  much  good  in 
this  country,  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in 
another.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  lessen  the 
merit  of  this  single  benevolent  action ; — ^perhaps 

*  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Griffiths^  feigned  Frances.     See  note, 
arup,p.  19.    EDIT. 
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it  is  the  more  conspicuous  from  standing  alone. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is^  that  it  proves  nothing  in 
the  present  argument. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO    THE   PRINTER    OF    THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  19  October,  1769. 

I  AM  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never 
descend  to  a  dispute  with  such  a  writer  as  Mo- 
destus  (whose  letter  appeared  in  the  Gazetteer 
of  Monday*)  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  words.  Notwithstanding  the  par- 
tiality of  the  public^  it  does  not  appear  that 
Junius  values  himself  upon  any  superior  skill  in 
composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling  refineii> 
ments  of  verbal  criticism.  Modestus^  however^ 
shall  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  silence  and 
moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew  as  much  of 
the  propriety  of  language,  as  I  believe  he  does 
of  the  &cts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as 
cautious  of  attacking  Junius  upon  his  compo-* 

*  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  this  signa- 
ture in  the  Gazetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  Scotch  Advocate.  For  a  specimen 
of  his  stile,  see  Miscell.  liCtt  No.  lxvii.  Vol.  III.  p,  343.  bdit. 
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sition,  as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering  into  the 
subject  of  it ;  yet  after  all,  the  last  is  the  only 
article  of  any  importance  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour 
with  which  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  ad- 
herents invariably  speak  of  a  nation,  which  we 
well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  an 
Irishman  ?-r^Tfie  absurdity  of  his  writings  betrays 
him. — ^Waving  all  consideration  of  the  insult  of- 
fered by  Modestus  to  the  declared  judgment  of 
the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the 
rest)  let  us  follow  the  several  instances,  and  try 
whether  the  charge  be  fairly  supported. 

First  then, — ^the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such 
repose  ad  he  can  find  upon  a  bed  of -torture,  is 
severe  indeed ;  perhaps  too  much  so,  when  ap-* 
plied  to  such  a  trifler  as  sir  William  Draper ; 
but  there  is  nothing  absurd  either  in  the  idea  or 
expression.  Modestus  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  sarcasm  and  a  contradiction. 

2.  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  thejrequency 
of  the  fact,  which  alone  can  make  us  compre- 
hend how  a  man  can  be  his  own  enemy.  We 
should  never  arrive  at  the  complex  idea  con- 
veyed by  those  words,  -if  we  had  only  seen  one 
or  two  instances'  of  a  man  acting  to  his  own 
prejudice.  Offer  the  proposition  to  a  child,  or 
a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas,  and  you 
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will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  under- 
stand you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from 
a  single. fact,  but  a  very  complex  idea  arising 
from  many  facts  well  observed,  and  accurately 
compared. 

8.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affect- 
ation, mistake  the  meaning  of  Junius,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that  Junius 
spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hollow  friendship,  but 
of  a  real  intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention 
producing  the  worst  eflfects  of  enmity.  .Whether 
the  description  be  strictly  applicable  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Draper  is  another  question.     Junius  does 
not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be 
the  enemy  of  his  friends  than  his  own,  though 
he  might  have  affirmed  it  with  truth.     In  a  mo- 
ral light  a  man  may  certainly  take  greater  liber- 
ties  with  himself  than  with  another.     To  sacri- 
fice  ourselves  merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  in- 
dulge in,  if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at 
our  own  hazard  and  expense ;  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  friendship,  to  sport  with  the  repu- 
tation, or  sacrifice   the   honour   of  another,  is 
something  worse  than  weakness ;  and  if,  in  fe- 
vour  of  the  foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  it 
a  crime,   we  must  allow  at  least  that  it  arises 
from  an  overweening,    busy,    meddhng   impu- 
dence.— Junius   says    only,  and  he  says  truly. 
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that  it  is  more  extraordinary,  that  it  involves 
a  greater  contradiction  than  the  other ;  and  is 
it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than 
for  ourselves  ?  The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in 
argument,  that  it  hardly  wants  the  confirmation 
of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  confess, 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  not 
much  to  his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his 
ethics,  he  may  perhaps  discover  the  truth  of 
what  Junius  says,  that  no  outward  tyrcamy  can 
reach  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body  may 
be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration 
to  represent  those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there 
is  no  similitude  between  them.  They  are  totally 
different  both  in  their  cause  and  operation.  The 
wretch,  who  suffers  upon  the  rack,  is  merely 
passive;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is 
not  at  the  coimmand  of  any  outward  power.  It 
is  the  sense  of  guilt  which  constitutes  the  pu- 
nishment, and  creates  that  torture  with  which 
the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

5.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  con- 
science,  and  makes  the  sentence  ridiculous,  by 
making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fact* — 
Junius  it  seems  has  mistaken  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford.    His  Grace  had  all  the  proper  feelings  of 
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a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  suppress  the 
appearance  of  them.  Yet  it  was  an  occasion, 
one  would  think,  on  which  he  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  of  his  grief; — on  which  less  for- 
titude would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for 
his  endeavouring  to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity 
in  his  own  family,  and  I  wish  I  could  discover 
any  thing,  in  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  justify 
my  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But 
is  there  no  medium  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  ap- 
pear abroad,  to  ballot  at  the  India-house,  and 
make  a  public  display,  though  it  were  only  of 
an  apparent  insensibility  ? — I  know  we  are  tread- 
ing on  tender  ground,  and  Junius,  I  am  con* 
vinced,  does  not  wish  to  urge  this  question  fiir- 
tlier.  Let  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Bedford 
observe  that  humble  silence,  which  becomes  their 
situation.  They  should  recollect  that  there  are 
still  some  facts  in  store,  at  which  human  nature 
would  shudder.  I  shall  be  understood  by  those 
whom  it  concerns,  when  I  say  that  these  facts 
SCO  farther  than  to  the  Duke*. 

*  Witbin  a  fortnight  after  lord  Tavistock's  death,  the  ve- 
nerable Gertrude  bad  a  rout  at  Bedford-house.  The  good 
Duke  (who  had  only  sixty  thousainl  pounds  a  year)  ordered  an 
inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  wearing*  apparel,  down  to  his 
slippers,  sold  them  all,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
amiable  Marchioness,  shocked  at  such  brutal,  unfeeling  avarice, 

gave 
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It  18  not  inconastent  to  suppose  thaik  a  man 
may  be  quite  indifferent  about  one  part  of  a 
charge,  jet  severely  stung  with  another,  and 
though  he  feek  no  remorse,  that  he  may  wish  to 
be  revenged.  The  chaige  of  insensibility  car« 
ries  a  reproadi  indeed,  but  no  danger  with  it. — 
JuMros  had  said,  there  are  others  wAo  wmld  as- 
4amnale.  Modestus^  knowing  his  man,  will  not 
suffer  the  insinuatkm  to  be  diwded,  but  fixe9 
it  all  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence 
Junius  would  choose  to  be  condemned^  I  will  ven- 
ture to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  Modestus^  or 
to  Mr.  Rigby  (who  is  certainly  not  Modestus) 
or  any  other  of  the  Bloomsbury  gang,  that  the 
evidence  against  the  duke  of  Bedford  is  as 
strong  as  any  presumptive  evidence  can  be.     It 

gave  the.  value  of  the  clothe^  to  the  Manquia's  aervant^  out  of 
her  own  purse.  That  incomparable  woman  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her  husband.  When  she  died,  the  duchess  of  Bedford 
treated  her  as  the  Duke  had  treated  his  only  son.  She  ordered 
every  gown  and  trinket  to  be  aold»  and  pocketed  Uie  money. — 
Theae.are  the  monatersy  whom  sir  William  Draper  comes  for- 
ward to  defend. — May  God  protect  me  from  doing  any  thing 
that  may  require  such  defence^  or  deserve  such  friendship. 

AUTHOa. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock,  the  duke  of  Bedford's  only  son, 
who  was  killed,  as  idready  related,  by  a  fall  from  his  h<Nrse,  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  late  earl  of  Albemarle*    edit. 

VOL.   II«  P 
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'Asj^egkiB  upon  .a  lOombinatum  of  faeks  waA  rea- 
cpoaiiig^  iwhioh  ^reqmre  (HO  ^oon&matidn  fiotnttfae 
iiuii^cdote  tof  the  duke  ^of  Manftoioagh*  Thja 
anecdDte  -wns  re&mad  (to  merely  io  sdiew  iicnr 
jready  a  gnat  /matt  may  he  Ao  reamye  a  jgreat 
liribej  moAifjMQik^itM  qculd  nead -idw  Hprigiaal, 
iie  woald  (iee  that  ihe  ^Kprossiont  &t^  mat  m> 
"wpted^  MW6  rpwbafcdy  the  only  yone  in  lOur  Jnn- 
;giiage  {that  exactly  £f  ted  tiie  ease*  Hue  faiflie, 
offered  to  the  ilnke  of  Jtf  adboroagk,  nas  jnot 

<re&ied. 

/I  cannot  eeoetdude  «rikfa€«it  ^taking  notice  nf 
iim  hsM&et  .geiitleman'«  ttearlniBg,  lan^  irishmg 
die  had  given  us  a  Uti^  unore  of  it  When  he 
accidental^  found  bimaelf  m  mear  apeakiiig 
ijTuth,  it  was  rather  iMifek  of  him  to  leanre  )0iit 
^e  nm  g^tmse  r^bUi.  >  Jks  it  jaitanda,  the  jNiab^ 
luBC  opprobria  may  be  divided  equally  between 
Mr.  Rtgby  and  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Mr. 
"Rigby,  I  tatke  for  granted,  will  assert  his  na- 
.tural  right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and 
ieisvve  >aU  ^  ^cyiy^ohnum  »to;his  Graoe.. 
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LETTER  "XXX. 

TO   TI«Q   PRINTER   QF   THE  9]JBUC   ADYBRTISfiR* 
stH,  la  Qciobor,  1T69. 

It  is  not  wondeffiri  ithat  the  great  .cause^ 
in  which  Jlliis  comitey  is  engaged,  sbodki  hsmt 
iroused  and  engrossed  the  whale  attention,  of  die 
ipeopie«  I  ratheflT  -admire  ithe  generous  sgnnt, 
with  wbk(^  they  tfeel  and  assert  their  intecest  m 
this  ifi^ortant  question,  duan  Jtitarae  Hiiem  ^kK 
their  iod^renee  about  any  otiier.  A^en  the 
^onstitutioii  is  openly  iaarvaded,  ivdien  Ihe  'first 
original  c^t  of  ibe  people,  irom  which  aU  laws 
'd^ve  >dieir  auiliorrfc^,  is  directly  atitaoked^  in- 
iferior  ^riex^ancas  nMmally  lose  their  fbroe,  and 
are  suffered  to  pass  by  without  /punishment  or 
H^bserviition.  The  present  msnistry  are  as  sin* 
gularly  jnadced  by  their  fcrfcune,  as  by  .tiiek 
•crimes.  Instead  .of  atoning  for  their  fimner 
conduct  by  anywise  .or  pc^ular  meaanre,  the{y 
have  ifoond,  in  the  enormity  ofK)neiact,ajco¥er 
and  defence  'for  a  ^ries  of  measures,  which 
.must  have  been  firtal  to  any  other  adminiatra- 
ttoin.  I  lear  we  ace  too  remiss  in  'obserying  jdie 
whole  of*  their  proceedii^gs.  Struck  with  tihe 
^principal  %ure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  jm 
what  manner  liie  canvass  is  ifilled  up.  Yet  ;S»rely 
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it  18  not  a  less  crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences, to  encourage  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make  use 
of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution.— The  ministry  seem  determined  to 
give  us  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and/ if  possible, 
to  perplex  us  with  the  multitude  of  their  of- 
fences. The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved 
a  gradation  and  variety  in  his  m^usures,  we 
should  remember  that  the  principle  is  uniform. 
Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve  the 
^me  attention.  The  following  fact,  though  of  the 
mok  alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
stated  to  the  public,  nor  have  the  consequences 
of  it  been  sufficiently  understood.  Had  I  taken 
it  up  at  an  earlier  period,  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  uhcandid,  malignant  precipita- 
tion, as  if  I  watched .  for  an  unfair  advantage 
against  the  ministry,  and  would  not  allow  them 
a  reasonable  .time  to  do  their  duty.  They  now 
stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing 
ihe  leisure  they  have  had,  in  a  strict  examina^ 
tion  of  the  ofi^nce,  and  punishing  the  offenders, 
they  seem  to  have  considered  that  indulgence 
as  a  security  to  them^  that,  with  a  little  time 
abd  management,  the  whole  affitir  might  be 
buried  in  silence,  and  utterly  forgotten^ 
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A  nugor  g^^oral  of  die  army  k  anested 
by  the  dier^'  officers  for  a  connderable  debt** 
He  persuades  them  to  conduct  him  to  the  Till> 
yard  ia.  St  James's  Park,  under  jome  pretence 
of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  be* 
fote  he  was  confined*    He  applies  to  a  Serjeant, 

*  Msgor  general  Gansel  wjis  arretted  jSepteniber  21,  1769« 
in  Piccadilly,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the  bailifi^ 
if  he  would  go  down  with  him  to  the  Tilt-yard,  he  should 
there  find  a  friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giving  hail,  go  with 
him  to  a  spunging-house.  When  they  came  to  the  Hone* 
guards,,  the  <^car  sent  for  a  serjeant  and  file  of  mutqneieen 
to  secure  the  baUifi^  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  him,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adju- 
tant-general Harvey  having  heard  of  the  affair,  ordered  the 
.Serjeant  and  his  men  close  prisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent 
captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  l^eriffi  the  steps  he  had  taken  m 
eonseqfiience  of  the  proceedii^  of  general  Gansel,  who  bad, 
in  the  mean  while,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  circumstance,  on  the  31st  of  April 
following,  was  issued  to  the  brigade  of  guards,  the  Order  as 
under: 

^'  Parole  Hounslow, 

^  B.  O.  His  Majesty  has.  signified  to  the  field  <^cer  in 
wnitii^,  that  he  has  been  acquainted  $}iat  seijeant  Baqon  of 
the  first  regiment,  and  seijeant  Parke  of  the  Coldstream  re*, 
giment,  William  Powell*  WiUiam  Hart,  James  Porter,  and 
Joseph  Collins,  private  soldiers  in  the  first  raiment  of  foot- 
guards,  were  more  ,or  less  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  major 
general  Gansel,  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is 
willing  to  believe,  they  did  not  know  the  M%|or  General  was 
arrested,  and  only  thought  they  were  delivering  an  officer  in 

distress: 
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not  ioMieciatair^  on  duty^  ta  aanafe  vnfi^ii  so  Ae  of 
M^'caot^fommm  m  fiivoaiii^  Us  tseaiie.  Hd 
attfcefaplsit;  A  biistle  ensues.  The  badtiflEr  qlaim 
tbeir  prisoner.  Aaofficxt  of  the  gimrds^,.  Jiot 
tliftn  on  dxtty^  iakes*  pKit  inthd  affiur^  af^iea 
tor  ti[ie  UenfceiiaAvk  conunalldhig  the  Tilt^ywil 
jTuard  t,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his  guard  to 
teli^ve  a  getterd  oStoer.  The  lieutemnit  de- 
clines interfering^  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  suffers  the  business  to  be  done.  The 
oth^  officer  takea  upon  himself  to  order  out  the 
guttpdw  Inr  a  monieBt  they  aire  in  arms»  qittt 
their  guard,  mareh,  rescue  die  geneifad,  andf 
drive  away  the  steriflfs*'  officers,  who,  in  vam  re- 
present their  right  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  na- 
tiife  of  the  arrest.'  The  soldiers  first  conduct  the 
g€a&ni  iato  tbeiF  gilard  t&omf  them  escort  him 
tb  a  pbice  of  safety,  with  te^oiiets  fixed,  and  r» 
all  the  forms  of  niiilitary  triumph.    I  wiH  not  en- 

distress :  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they  should  he 
severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  thi^  business  as  they  have 
done ;  and  strictly  ordters  for  the  future,  that  no  commissioned 
dl6cer  or  s6Tdier  do  presume  to  interfere  with  bailifls,  <Mr  ar- 
rests, on  ^y  Account  or  pretence  whaftsoever;  the  crime  being 
of  a  very  atrocidus  tatttxte ;  and  it  any  are  found  guilty  of 
di^beying  this  order,  they  wiV  be  most  severely  punished. 
This  order  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  head  of  every  com- 
patny  in  the  brigade  of  giian&,  that  no  man  may  pTead  igtro- 
rSouie  for  the  ftiture/'    trnt. 

^  Lieutefteait  IkNld.  f  lieutenant  Qtntihu 
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husgit  Yipoiii  the'  imrion  eimimstaiicfi  wfakth  atv 
tended  thtf  atrottiaiiff  proBMcUag*.  l?hep«noD«l 
ingixty  received!  bjr  fhe  officen  of  die  laiv  ia  tke 
eSEtteuttoob  oi^*  tlieiir  dii^^  naj  pnhapa.  he  atenedi 
£or  hy  some  private  compenaalioB*.  I  conaiiM 
nolbmg  ftut  theiMttiid^  wbkdii  hat  ftecnr  givtm 
tO'tfae  buvF  itfldtfy  to  wUch.  ao  mtned^r  hacr^  ftecK 
appliedi^  no  afttbfactnm  mail&  *  Neiiftet  sr  k  nagr 
design  U»  dwtfi  upoit  tike  miaeoiidDCt  9£  iht 
paaties  cooceraedv  any  fiurtibtr  than:  is  necaeancj 
to  fibem  tike  Indbomciiir  of  &&  doiiislsjr  iaits'  tEMt 
Hg^t  I  would  make  eirerf  coafMBsiwMlp  alf^« 
lowance  for  thje  infaiiwtMar  of  tfie  pfisoDer,  the 
fihe  aad  enauaai  disccetibn  of  omt  otbcer^  and 
t&o  madneaa  of  anotber.  i  would  leave  the  igno^ 
laorit  soldiers  entixdy  out  cf  the  question..  Hiey- 
are  certahdj  the  kast  guilty^  diough  Aey  ax?* 
the  odJiy  persons  who  bare  yet  aufeted^  e<Mn  in 
the  appearanoe  of  pnaoBhinent^.^  The  iaet  ilsoU^ 
howeveir  airocsoua^  is.  aat  the  principal  point  ta 
be  eoaiaidere<L  It  nnghl  have  happened  under 
a  move  legnbur  govecDmenft^  and  with  guatds 
better  disciplined  than,  ourai  The  aoasn  ques- 
tion is^  in  what  manner  have  the  aunistry  aeted^ 
on  thiai  estnatdimuj  occbocbbu  A  gencxal  oft* 
cer  cafls.  apoa  the  kio^g^s  owa  gaasd,.  thent  aetiu 


*  A  few  ef  ihem  ^ere  confined^  and  the  rest,  as  altead^ 
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allj  on  duty,  to  rescue  Mm  fit>m  the  la^^  of 
his  country  \  yet  at  this  moment  he  is  in  a  si* 
tuation  no  worse,  than  if  he  had  not  committed 
4n  oflfence,  equally  enormous  in  a  civil  and 
militaiy  view. — A  Uentenant  upon  duty  design- 
edly quits  his  guard,  and  suflferar  it  to  be  drawn 
out  by  another  officer,  for  a  purpose,  which  he 
well  knew,  (as  we  may  collect  from  an  appear** 
ance  of  caution,  which  only  makes  his  beha-- 
viour  the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest 
d^iee  iHegal.  Has  this  gentleman  been  called 
to  a  court  martkl  to  answer  for  his  conduct? 
No*  Has  it  been  censured  ?  No.  Has  it  been 
in  any  shape  inquired  into  ?  No*— Anoth^  lieu* 
tenant,  not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regi- 
mentals, is  darii^  enough  to  order  out  the 
king's  guards  over  which  he  had  propeily  no 
command,  and  engages  them  in  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  perhaps  die  most  sin^ 
gular  aikl  extravagant  that  ever  was  attempted* 
— What  punishment  hsus  he  suffered  ?  literally 
none.  Supposing  he  should  be  prosecuted  at 
cmnmon  law  for  the  rescue,  will  that  circum^ 
stance,  from  which  the  ministry  can  derive,  no 
merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  sirring  so  flagrant 
a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by  un- 
punished, and  unnoticed?  Are  they  aware  of 
the  outrage  offered  to  their  Sovereign,  when  his 
own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out,  to  stop,  by  main 
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force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ?  What  are  we 
to  conclude  from  so  scandalous  a  n^ect  of 
their  duty,  Imt  that  they  have  other  views, 
whieh  can  only  be  answered  by  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  guards  ?  The  minister  would 
bardly.be  so  cautious  of  offending  them,  if  he 
did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for  their  as- 
sistance. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  these  gentlemen  are  neither 
young  officers,  nor  very  young  men.  Had  they 
belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  of  ensigns,  who 
iafost ,  our  streets,  and  dishonour  our  public 
places,  it  might  perhi^ps  be  sufficient  to  send 
them  back  to  that  discipline,  from  which  their 
parents,  judging  lightly  &om  the  maturity  of 
their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In  this 
case,  I  am  sorry  tofsee^  not  so  much  the  folly  of 
youth,  as  .the  s^rit  g£,  the  corps,  and  the  con-> 
nivance  of  government.  I  do  not  question  that 
there  are  many,  brave  and  worthy  officers  in  the 
regiments  of  guards.  But  cons^ring  them  as 
a  corps,  I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  nei* 
iher.good  soldiers,  nor. good  subjects.  Far  be 
it  from. me  to  insinuate  the  most  distant  re- 
flection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I 
honour  and  esteem  the  profession ;  and  if  these 
gentlemen  were  better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  better  aifcgectto.    It  is  not  that  there 
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ia  any  inteimal  vice  or  defect  in  the  pcc^esmui 
itself,  M  iregulated  in  this  country,  but  thaft  it 
ig  tile/  spirit  of  this  particular  dorps  to*  despise 
iimr  profession,,  and  that  while  they  vainly  as- 
stame  the  lead  of  the  army,  Idiey  make'  it  matter 
of  impertiisent  comparison'  and  triiHnph  ovee 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  meaa  our 
marching  regiments)  that  they  indeed  stand 
upon  higher  ground,  and  are  privileged  to  neg- 
leet  the  laborisMis  forms^  afi*  military  dtacipline 
and  duty.  Without  dwdlmg  loi^es  upoai  a 
nost  invidious  subject,  I  sikolL  leave  it'  to  iriB- 
t»y,ae^wh.h.T«e»  a  seme. -.,««» 
iiian  ihe  parade:,  t&  detenniae  whether  ee  no» 
I  i^ak  truth. 

How  &r  this  dangeroiiB  spirit  has  been  en- 
couraged by  goveniiivent,^and  to  what  pernicious 
purposes  it  may  be  applied  hereafter,  well  de* 
serves  our  most  serious  con^eration.  I  knowp 
indeed,  that  when  this  affidr  hqspened,  an  a& 
fectartk»  of  atarm  ran  through  the  miniatry^ 
Something  mu9t  be  done  to  sate  appeaaneesL 
The  ease  was  too  ibgraot  to  be  passed  b^  ab-^ 
sotutely  wiibout  noticae.  JBut  how  have  tlicrjr 
ifccted  ^  Instead  of  ordering  the  o&cen  con- 
cerned, (and  who,  strictly  creaking,  are  alone 
gutkty,)  to  be  pot  under  arrest,  and  brought  ti» 
trial,  tbey  would  have  it  understood,  that.  lAief 
did  iheir  dixty  completslj^  in  eooiiii]^  a  aer* 
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jeokt  and  fbar  piivate  seUieri^^  untilr  they  abould 
b0  demoaJidedl  by  the  civiir  powtw;.  sor  that  while 
tlce  officess^  who  oidet eA  er  pttmittedi  die  thii^ 
to*  be  doM^  esci^e  withant  censure,  the  poor 
men  who*  dlkeyed  tikose  oidMSy  who  iki  a  maHtsTj' 
view  aare  no*  way  responsible  ibi  what  they  did^ 
and  who  for  ^tsaA  reaison^  have  been  discharged 
by  the  civil  magistAtes,.  aire  the  only  objects- 
whoi^iK  the  nwDsstiy  han^e  thought  proper  to  ex- 
pose to  pumshment.  They  did  not  venture  to 
bdng  even-  these  men  tor  a  court  mattia),  because 
they  knew  their  evidence  woidd  be  &tal  to  some 
persons,  whom  they  were  determifned  to  pro* 
tect.  Otherwise^  I  doubt  m>t,  the  Hves  of  these 
'  unbappyy  friendless,  sdidiers^  would  long  since 
have  been  sactificed,  without  scru{^>  to  the  se** 
curity  of  tbeir  guilty  off  eers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  enk 
flame  the  passions  of  the  people* — Let  me  now 
appeal  to  tbeir  understanding.  If  there  be  any 
tool  of  administration  daring  enough  to  deny 
these  facts,  cmt  shameless  enough  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  the  mimstry,  let  htm  coi»e  forward. 
I  care  not  under  what  title  he  appears.  He 
shall  find  me  ready  to  mamtaiB;  the  truth  of  my 
narrative,  and  the  justice  of  my  obelervations 
wp&a  it,  at  the  hazard  of  my  utmost  credit  with* 
the  public. 
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Under  the  most  arbitrary  govemmeaiBy  tiie 
common  adminktration  of  justice  is  suflfered  to 
take  its  course*  The  subject,  though  robbed  of 
his  share  in  the  legislature,  is  stiU  protected  by 
the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  En^ish 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of 
an  Englishman.  The  civil  equality  of  the  laws 
preserved  the  property,  and  defended  the  safety 
of  the  subject.  Are  these  glorious  privileges 
the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only 
tenants  at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?— -But  that 
I  know  there  is  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts 
of  my  countrymen,  that  they  value  life,  not  by 
its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  their  condition,  I  should,,  at  this 
moment,  appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I 
should  persuade  them  to  banish  from  their  minds 
all  memory  of  what  we  were;  I  should  tell 
them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we 
were  Englishmen ;  and  give  it  as  my  last  ad- 
vice, to  make  some  early  agreement  with  the 
minister,  that  since  it  has  pleased  him  to  rcb  us 
of  those  political  rights,  which  once  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  a  country,^  where 
honour  was  happiness,  he  would  leave  us  at 
least  the  humble,  obedient  security  of  citizens, 
and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in  our 

submission. 

JUNIUS, 
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LETTER  XXXL 


TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR*  } 4  November,  1169. 

The  variety  of  remarks,  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  last  letter  of  Junius,  and 
my  own  opinion  of  the  Writer,  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  &ults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man, 
have  induced  me  to  examine,  with  some  atten- 
tion, the  subject  of  that  letter.  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had  plenty  of 
important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a 
light  or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  Ministry; 
much  less  could  I  conceive  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  ruin  the  officers  concerned  in  the  rescue 
of  general  Gansel,  or  to  injure  the  general 
himself.  These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no 
way  contribute  to  the  great  purposes  he  seems 
to  have  in  view,  by  addressing  himself  to  the 
public— Without  considering  the  ornamented 
stile  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  fiur- 
ther  into  the  matter,  before  I  decided  upon-  the 
merits  of  his  letter.  The  first  step  I  took  was 
to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts ;  for  if 
these  were  either  false  or  misrepresented,  the 
most  art&l  exertion  of  his  understanding,  in 
reasoning  upon  them,  would  only  be  a  disgrace 
to  him* — ^N<yw,  Sir,  I  liave  found  every  drcum- 
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stance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailiffs  to  conduct 
him  to  the  parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  cor- 
poral and  other  soldiers  to  assist  him  in  making 
his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly  apply 
to  captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard. 
Captain  Garth  declined  appeaiifig  himself,  but 
«tood  aloof,  while  the  other  took  upon  him  to 
t^der  ^e%it  the  King's  gmtrA^  mid'  by  main  force 
■rescued  the  generaL  It  is  aflso  stric^  true, 
that  the  general  ^was  escorted  -by  a  file  of  mus- 
-queJbeers ito  a  ^place  elf  security. — -Tliese  are  facts, 
Mr.  Woodfall,  which  1  ^omise  you  no  gentle- 
tnan  in  the  guards  will  ^deny.  If  atll  or  any  <rf 
ihem  are  felse,  why  are  •thej  not  contradicted 
ty  the  parties  *!hemselves?  However  secure 
against  m'iKtaay  jcensure,  they  have  yet  a  cha- 
racter to  lose,  and  surely,  if  they  are  innocent, 
it  is  not  beneath  Khem  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  t)pinion  of  the  public. 

The  force  of  Junius*s  observations  upon  these 
iacts  cannot  be  better  marked,  than  by  stating 
and  rating  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  them.  One  writer  says,  **  Admitting 
the  oflScers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable 
at  common  law,  and  will  you  have  a  British  sub- 
ject punished  twice  for  the  same  offence?-' — I 
answer  that  *they  have  committed  two  ofiences, 
•both  very  enormous,  and  violated   two  law?. 
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The  rescue  as  ece  oBkaee^  theiflagrant  ifareadi 
of  diacipliiie  ^aeotiiert  »Kid  hzthento  it  does  not 
.appear  that  they  Jbave  been  punished,  or  even 
•oensuFed  for  dther.    Another  .^ntkman  lays 
much  staress  upma  tlie  calamity  of  the  caae,  and, 
instead  of  di9pxo\«ng  &cts,  appeals  st  once  to 
the  oompasaion  .of  the  public.    This  idea,  js 
well  as  the  insimiatiaii  that  deprmng  ib£  jmrtias 
^  their  cammimons  wnM  be  a»isyiafy  to  ^lehr 
jprediktrs^    can  ^mily    i;6fer  to  ^enraal  Graasei. 
The  other  officers  we  itn  no  distness,  therefore, 
have  lio  ohiim  to  compasaioiu  nor  .does  it  appear 
tiiat  their  ^sDeditora^  if  ihejr  have  any,  are  more 
/likely  to  he*sedisfied  by  th^  cantinuing  in  the 
^guards.    But  tdiis  sent  \of  >plsa  wiSX  not  iicdd  in 
-any  shape.    .Compassian  to  :2n  ^offisnder^   who 
iias  grottily  'violated   the   huwsf  is  iin  effect  a 
crudty  to  the  rpeacssable  snfcgeot  who  has  ob- 
served them;;  iond,  erven  admitting  ihe  fooce  df 
any  alleviating  cifrumstances,  it  ds  tneverthdeas 
^rue,  d^a(t,  :iii  this  instance,  Ihe  toyal  con^pas- 
4rioh  dias  interposed  too  soon.     TSse  legal  and 
|)roperimeFcy  x>f  a  Kiqg  of  England  may 
4he  pnipdimeni,  hut  ought  inot  to  stop  the 

Besides  these  particular  ol^iections, -there  has 
fbeenBcry  xaised  against  JuNiosforhis  malice 
snd  injustice  in  attacking  the  ministry  upon  an 
evttst,  iwhich  they  could  neither  hinder  nor 
&re8ee.     (This,  I  must  affirm,  is  a  &lse  reprer. 
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sentation  of  his  argument  He  hj%  no  stress 
upon  the  event  itself,  as  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely  upon 
their  subsequent  conduct  He  does  not  say  that 
they  are  answerable  for  the  oflfence,  but  for  the 
scandalous  neglect  of  their  duty,  in  suffering  an 
offence,  so  flagrant,  to  pass  by  without  notice 
or  inquiry.  Supposing  them  ever  so  regardless 
of  what  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  as  indifferent 
about  the  opinion  as  they  are  about  the  interests 
of  their  country,  what  answer,  as  officers  of  the 
crown,  will  they  give  to  Junius,  when  he  asks 
them.  Are  they  aware  qf  the  outrage  qffbred  to 
their  Sovereign^  when  his  own  proper  guard  is 
ordered  out  to  stop^  by  mam  Jbrce^  the  execution 
Of  his  ta»^?— And  when  we  see  a  ministry 
giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protec- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfair 
to  suspect,  that  they  have  some  secret  and 
unwarrantable  inotives  for  their  conduct  ?  If 
th^  &el  themselves  injured  by  such  a  suspi- 
cion, why  do  they  not  immiediately  dear  them*- 
selves  from  it,  by  doing  their  duty?  For  the 
honour  of  the  guards,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
another  suspicion,  that,  if  the  commanding  offi- 
cer had  not  received  a  secret  injunctton  to  the 
contouy,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  bufidness,  have  applied  for  a  court  martial  to 
try  the  two  subalterns  ;  the  one  for  quitting  hi^ 
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guard;— --the  other  for  taking  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  guard,  and  employing  it  in  the 
manner  he  did.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  or 
defend  the  severity,  with  which  Junius  treats 
the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  deserve  a  very  different 
character^  If  this  be  true,  in  what  light  will 
they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  two  subalterns^ 
but  as  a  getierd  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
whole  corps?  And  will  they  not  wish  to  see 
them  censured  in  a  military  way,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  credit  and  discipline  of  the  regiment. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to 
me  to  have  taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of 
the  gOod-nature  of  the  public,  whose  humanity, 
they  found,  considered  nothing  in  this  af&ir  but 
the  distress  of  general  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue^ 
by  a  few  disorderly  soldiers,  and  not  the  formal 
deliberate  act  of  the  King's  guard,  headed  by  att 
officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen  into  the  de- 
ception. I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into 
the  facts,  and  for  the  just  commentary  with 
which  he  has  given  them  to  the  world* — For  my 
Own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any  man  to  load 
the  unfortunate;  but,  really.  Sir,  the  precedent, 
with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  import* 
ant  nature,  and  alarming  enough  (considering 

VOL.    II.  E 
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the  consequences  with  which  it  may  be  attend- 
ed) to  deserve  a  parliamentary  enquiry :  when 
the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to  vio- 
late their  own  discipline,  but  publicly  and  with 
the  most  atrocious  violence  to  stop  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  when  such  extraordinary 
offences  pass  with  impunity,  believe  me.  Sir,  the 
precedent  strikes  deep. 

PHILO  JUNIUS  *. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO    THE   PRINTER    OF    THE    PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  15  Nov,  1769. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who 
publishes  in  the  Grazetteer  under  the  name  of 
Modesttisi.  He  has  some  right  to  expect  an 
answer  from  me  :  though,  I  think,  not  so  much 
from  the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections, 

*  This  letter  was  originally  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser, 
with  the  signature  of  ModertUus.  It  shews  that  Junius  him- 
self was  peculiarly  pleased  with  the  composition,  or  he  would 
not  have  rsused  it,  in  his  own  edition,  to  the  rank  of  those  let- 
ters which  possess  the  signature  of  his  cAs^  auxiliary,  edit. 

f  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  from  which 
the  original  edition  of  these  letters  was  printed,  he  gives  di- 
rections to  omit  the  letters  under  this  signature  in  the  following 
words : — *'  Modestus  is  too  stupid,  and  must  not  be  inserted.'' 
For  a  specimen  of  hia  stile,  however,  see  Vol.  IIL  p.  219.   edit. 
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25  from  my  own  voluntary  engagement.  I  had 
a  reason  for  not  taking  notice  of  him  sooner^ 
which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he  will 
tibink  sufficient*  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  fox 
granted,  from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that 
there  was  np  intention  to  censure,  nor  even  tp 
try  the  persons  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  ge* 
neral  Gansel ;  but  Modestus  having  since  either 
affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  ofifend* 
ers  might  still  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  ai^ 
attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  or  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial,  would 
be  highly  improper. 

A  man,  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I 
am,  would  not  so  often  remind  them  of  their 
duty.  If  the  duke  of  Grafton  will  not  perform 
the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ? — 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with 
any  man :  but  this  is  a  subject  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  with  silent  indifference.  If  the 
gentlemen,  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  are 
not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  duke  of  Graftx>n  shall 
hear  from  me  again*. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
taken  up  this  cause,  are  of  little  importance, 
compared  with  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  ob- 

*  See  this  subject  further  pursued  in  Miscellaneous  Letters^ 
Lxiv.  to  Lxvin.  inclusive^  Vol.  III.  p.  233  et  seq.    edit. 

E  2 
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servdtions  I  have  made  upon  them.  Without  a 
vain  profession  of  integrity,  which,  in  these 
times,  might  justly  be  suspected,  I  shall  shew 
ttiyself  in  efiect  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  my 
countrymen,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  determine, 
whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence 
to  three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope 
of  perplexing  the  ministry,  or  whether  I  am 
animated  by  a  just  and  honourable  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of  this  coun* 
try,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they  have 
suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXII L 

To    HIS    GRACE  THE    DUKE   OF   GRAFTON. 

MY  LORD,  '  29  Nov.  1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's 
integrity  was  but  little  affected  by  the  coyness 
with  which  you  received  Mr.  Vaughan's  propo- 
sals *,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit  for  your 

*  The  facts  are  detailed  by  Junius  in  a  note^po5^  p.  €0,  and 
m  Letter  xxxvi.  p.  100.  Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan  was  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  of  hitljierto  unblemished  character,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  office  he  attempted 
to  procure,  had,  at  times,  been  previously  disposed  of  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  had,  on  one  particular  occasion* 
been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  con- 
sisted 
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discretion.  You  had  a  Mr  opportunity  of  di8-> 
playing  a  certain  delicacy,  of  which  you  had 
not  been  suspected ;  and  you  were  in  the  right 
to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate 
stock  of  reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to 
provide  for  the  future  necessities  of  your  char 
racter,  that  with  an  honourable  resistance  upon 
record,  you  might  safely  indulge  your  genius, 
and  yield  to  a  favourite  inclination  with  secw 
rity.  But  you  have  discovered  your  purposes 
too  soon ;  and,  instead  of  the  modest  reserve  of 
virtue,  have  shewn  us  the  termagant  chastity  of 
a  prude,  who  gratifies  her  passions  with  distinc- 
tion, and  prosecutes  one  lover  for  a  rape,  while 
she  solicits  the  lewd  embraces  of  another* 

Your  cheek  turns  pale ;  for  a  guilty  consci- 
ence tells  you,  you  are  undone. — :Come  forward, 
thou  virtuous  minister,  and  tell  the  world  by 
what  interest  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recommended 
to  so  extraordinary  a  mark  of  his  Majesty'-s  fa- 
vour J  what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  has 
bought,  and  to  what  honourable  purpose  the 

sisted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  idand  of  Jamaica.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  fact^  at  this 
very  time  in  treaty  with  the  patentee  for  the  purcliase  of  his 
resignation,  which  clearly  di&proved  any  criminal  intention  in 
Mr.  V.  He  was  how^ever  prosecuted,  obviously  from  political 
motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by 
Junius,  after  the  aiBdr  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before 
the  public,    edit. 
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purchase-money  has  been  appfied.  Nothing  leas 
than  many  thousands  could  pay  colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  expenses  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to 
prosecute  such  a  creature  as  Vaughan,  while 
you  are  basely  setting  up  the  royal  patronage 
to  auction?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of  aa 
attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are 
selling  the  favours  of  the  crown,  to  raise  a  fund 
for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  And 
do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities  should 
escape  without  impeachment  ?  It  is  indeed 
highly  your  interest  to  maintain  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  Having  sold  the  nation  to 
you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly  protect  you 
in  the  detail  j  for  while  they  patronize  ym£r 
crimes,  they  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


p 
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LETTER  XXXIV.  ^^ '^^ 

TO    HIS   GRACE   THE    DU&E    OF   GRAl^TON. 
MY  LORD,  12  Ike.  1769. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprise,  that  you 
are  not  supported  as  you  deserve.  Your  most 
determined  advocates  have  scruples  about  them^ 

*  See  the  ensuing  letter,  aa  ako  Private  Letter,  No.  15, 
December  12, 1769,    edit. 
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which  you  are  unacquainted  with ;  and,  though 
there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  for  your  Grace 
to  engage  in,  there  are  some  things  too  in£i- 
mous  for  the  vilest  prostitute  of  a  newspaper 
to  defend  *.  In  what  other  manner  shall  we  ac- 
count  for  the  profound,  submissive  silence,  which 
you  and  your  friends  have  observed  upon  a 
charge,  which  called  immediately  for  the  clearest 
refutation,  and  would  have  justified  the  severest 
measures  of  resentment  ?  I  did  not  attempt  to 
blast  your  character  by  an  indirect,  ambiguous 
insinuation,  but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain 
feet,  which  struck  directly  at  the  integrity  of  a 
privy  counsellor,  of  a  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Majesty's 
confidence  t.  In  every  one  of  these  capacities  I 
employed  the  most  moderate  terms  to  charge 
you  with  treachery  to  your  Sovereign,  and 
breach  of  trust  in  your  oflSce.  I  accused  you 
of  having  sold^  or  permitted  to  be  sold^  a  patent 
place  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  at  Exeter, 

*  FnNsi  the  publication  of  the  preceding  to  this  (late,  not 
one  word  wag  said  in  defence  of  the  infamous  duke  of  Graf- 
ton. But  vice  and  impudence  soon  recovered  themselves,  and 
the  sale  of  the  royal  favour  was  openly  avowed  and  defended. 
We  acknowledge  the  piety  df  St  James's^  but  what  is  become 
of  his  morality  ?  •^ 

t  And  by  the  same  means  preserves  it  to  this  hour. 
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to  one  Mr,  Hine,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  de- 
posit the  whole  purchase-money  himself,  raised 
part  of  it  by  contribution,  and  has  now  a  certain 
doctor  Brooke  quartered  upon  the  salary  for 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. — No  sale  by  the 
candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  form- 
ality.— I  affirm  that  the  price,  at  which  the  pkce 
was  l^nocked  down  (and  which,  I  have  good 
reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  conniv- 
ance and  consent*,  paid  to  colonel  Burgoyne, 
to  reward  him,  I  presume,  for  the  decency  of 

*  Tlie  following  is  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  Junius. 
TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

siE,  Dec.  14, 1769. 

The  infamous  traduction  of  thai  libeller  Junius,  his  daring 
fakehpodsj,  and  gross  misrepf  eseotations,  excite  in  me  th^  utr 
^lost  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  I  hope  all  his  deadly  poi- 
sons will  be  sheathed  'm  the  natural  antidote  every  good  mind 
has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective.  What  act  of  delinquency 
has  the  duke  of  Grafton  committed^  by  colonel  Burgoyne  dis* 
posing  of  a  patent  obtained  of  his  Grace?  Will  Junius  dare 
to  assert  it  was  with  the  Dune's  privity j^^  or  for  his  enjiolumenl^? 
Let  us  state  the  fact,  and  disarm  the  assassin  at  once.  A  place 
in  the  custom-house  at  Exeter  becomes  vacant — colonel  Bur- 
goyne asks  it  of  the  duke  of  Grafton — ^he  gives  it.- — ^The  Colo- 
nel says,  I  cannot  hold  it  inyself ;  will  you  give  it  my  friend  ? 
^r-The  Duke  consents — ^the  Colonel  nominates — the  Duke  ap- 
points; but,  says  Junius,  the  Colonel  set  it  up  to  sale,  and 
actually  received  a  sum  of  money  for  it.  Be  it  so — he  took  a 
gross  sum  for  what  wy  given  him  as  an  annual  income ;  and 
Yfho  is  injured  by  this  ?     If  the  duke  of  Graflon  sold  it,  he  is 

,  impeachable; 
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his  deportment  at  Preston*  ;  or  to  reimburse 
him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  which,  for  th^t  very  deportment,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  thought  proper  to  set 
upon  him. — It  is  not  often  that  the  Chief  Justice' 
and  the  Prime  Minister  are  so  strangely  at  vari- 
ance in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a 
degree  of  impudence  daring  enough  to  deny  the 

impeadiable  ;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  he  is  blameabie ;  but  if 
his  Grace  did  neither,  which  is  the  fact^  he  is  basely  beli^« 
and  most  impudently  and  wickedly  vilified. 

EDIT.  JUSTICE. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  general,  Burgoyne,  was  a  candidate, 
together  with  sir  Harry  Houghton,  for  Preston,  at  the  general 
election  in  1768,  on  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  who 
had  a  house  in  the  town,  in  which  he  occasionally  resided,  who 
was  accustomed  to  return  one,  if  not  both  the  members,  and 
whose  daughter  the  Colonel  had  run  away  with.  The  corpo- 
ration supported  sir  Frank  Standisb,  and  sir  Peter  Leicester, 
who  were  returned.  Burgoyne  and  Houghton  petitioned  the 
*H6u8e  of  Commons,  and  set  up  the  ri^bt  of  the  inhabitant!)  at 
large  to  vote,  which  was  sa  decided  by  the  house.  The  cor- 
poration endeavoured  to  controvert  this  decision  in  1784,  and 
supported  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  (now  seijeant)  Clayton ; 
a  double  return  ensued.  Mr.  Fox  was  nominee  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  colleague;  whep  the  committee,  filler  a  very  long 
hearing,  confirmed  the  decision  of  1768.  .  It  was  during  the 
former  contest  that  colonel  Burgoyne  suf&red  his  partisans  to 
commit  the  most  disgraceful  excesses,  and  for  which  he  was, 
upon  the  close  of  the  election,  prosecuted  and  fined*  as  statt^d 
in  the  text.     ed^t. 
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charge  I  have  fixed  upon  you.  Your  courteous 
secretary*,  your  confidential  architect  t,  are  si- 
lent as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Rigby's  counte- 
nance fails  him.  He  violates  his  second  nature, 
and  blushes  whenever  he  speaks  of  you  t.  Per- 
haps the  noble  Colonel  himself  will  relieve  yon. 
No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation.  He 
is  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  every 
thing  that  touches  his  honour.  If  any  man,  for 
example,  were  to  accuse  him  of  taking  his  stand 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  watching,  with  the  so- 
berest attention,  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging a  drunken  young  nobleman  at  piquet, 
he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  an  infamous 
aspersion  upon  his  character,  and  resent  it  like 
a  man  of  honour. — Acquitting  him  therefore  of 
drawing  a  regular  and  splendid  subsistence  from 
any  unworthy  practices,  either  in  his  own  house 
or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace,  for  what 
military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to  reward 
him  with  a  military  government§  ?  He  had  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  which  one  would  imagine, 

*  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  George  Ross^  (the  Scotch  agent  and 
worthy  confidant  of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. 

X  Mr.  Rigby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  countenance 
not  easily  abashed  by  any  occurrence,     edit. 

§  Col.  Burgoyne^  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  this 
letter^  had  been  promoted  to  the  government  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam.    EDIT. 
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was  at  least  an  equivalent  for  any  services  he 
ever  performed.  Besides,  he  is  but  a  young  of- 
ficer, considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in 
his  activity  at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in 
his  profes^on*  But  it  seems,^  the  sale  of  a  civil 
employment  was  not  sufficient,  and  military  go- 
vernments,  which  were  intended  for  the  sup. 
port  of  worn  out  veterans,  must  be  thrown  into 
the  scale,  to  defray  the  extensive  bribery  of  a 
contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps  you 
take  to  secure  to  your  Sovereign  the  attachment 
of  his  army  ?  With  what  countenance  dare  you 
appear  in  the  royal  presence,  branded  as  you 
are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious  breach  of 
trust?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take 
your  seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in  council^ 
when  you  feel  that  every  circulating  whisp^  is 
at  your  expense  alone,  and  stabs  you  to  the 
heart  ?  Have  you  a  single  fnend  in  parliament 
so  shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to 
undertake  your  defence  ?  You  know,  my  Lord> 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either  house,  whose 
character,  however  flagitious,  would  not  be 
mined  by  mixing  his  reputation  with  yours; 
and  does  not  your  heart  inform  you,  that  you 
are  degraded  below  the  condition  of  a  man, 
when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults  with 
submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  mo- 
deration ? 


' 
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We  are  told,  by  the  highest  judicial  authority^ 
that  Mr.  Vaughan's  offer  to  purchase  the  rever* 
sion  of  a  patent  in  Jamaica  (which  he  was  others 
wise  sufficiently  entitled  to)  amounted  to  a  high 
misdemeanour*.  Be  it  so :  and  if  he  deserves  it, 
let  him  be  punished.  But  the  learned  judge 
might  have  had  a:  fairer  opportunity  of  display- 
ing the  powers  of  his  eloquence.  Having  deli- 
vered himself  with  so  much  energy  upon  the 
criminal  nature,  and  dangerous  consequences  of 
any  attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace^s 
station,  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  minister 
himself,  to  that  very  privy  counsellor,  to  that 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  who  does  not 
wait  for,  but  impatiently  solicits  the  touch  of 
corruption ;  who  employs  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  in  these  honourable  services,  and,  for- 


*  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding 
letter,  the  chaste  duke  of  Grafton  had  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan,  for  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rupt his  integrity,  by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pound?  for  a 
patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  shew  cause,  why  an  in- 
formation should  not  be  exhibited  against  Vaughan  for  certain 
misdemeanours,  being  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Baicb, 
the  matter  was  solemnly  argued  on  the  27th  of  November, 
17G9,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four  judges,  Uie 
rule  was  made  absolute.  The  pleadings  and  speeches  were  ac- 
curately taken  in  short-hand  and  published!  The  whole  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  and  particularly  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  it,  deserve  the  reader's  attention.    "  A  pracliee^rf 

the 
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getting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secretary, 
descends  to  apply  to  his  house-builder  for  assist-^ 
ance  ? 

This  aiEur,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit 
to  government,  if,  to  clear  your  character,  you 
should  think  proper  to  bring  it  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ■ 
But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 

the  kind  complained  of  here  is  certainly  dishonourable  and 
scandalous. — ^If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relaiion  of  an  officer 
under  the  King,  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  King  puts  con-* 
fidence,  or  of  a  ministeri  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  con- 
fidence the  King  puts  in  him,  he  basely  betrays  the  King, — 
he  basely  betrays  his  trust. — ^If  the  King  sold  the  office,  it 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  re- 
posed in  him.  The  constituti<»i  does  not  intend  the  crown 
should  sell  those  offices,  to  raise  a  revenue  out  of  them. — ^Is  it 
possible  to  hesitate,  whether  this  would  not  be  criminal  in  the 
duke  of  Grafton ; — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  privy  couiisellor ; 
•---contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister-— contrary  to  his  duty  as 
a  subject — ^His  advice  should  be  free  according  to  his  judg- 
ment ; — ^it  is  the  duty  of  his  office ;— he  has  sworn  to  it/' — ^Not- 
withstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  duke  of  Grafton  certainly 
sdd  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand  five  bun- 
"drcd  pounds ;  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the 
chaste  George,  with  whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached 
the  black  Duke  for  this  most  infamous  breach  of  trusty  how 
woefully  must  poor,  honest  Mansfield  have  been  puzzled! 
His  embarrassment  would  have  aflbrded  the  most  ridiculous 
sca[ie  that  ever  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judge  from 
this  perplesdty,  and  the  no  less  worthy  Duke  firom  impeach- 
ment. 
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LETTER  XXXV* 


FOR  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

19  December,   1769. 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and 
powerful  people  are  observed  to  en  crease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered ;  when, 
instead   of  sinking  into   submission,   they  are 

ment,  the  prcwecution  against  Vaughan  was  immediately 
dropped  upon  my  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Duke's 
treachery.  The  sufiering  this  charge  to  pass,  without  any 
enquiry,  fixes  shameless  prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  more  strongly  than  even  the  Middlesex 
election. — ^Yet  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  complained  of  1 
*  The  address  to  the  King  through  ike  medium  of  this  let- 
ter, made  a  very  great  impre^ion  upon  the  public  mind  at 
the  moment  of  its  appearance,  and  though  500  copies  of  the 
P.  A.  were  printed  in  addition  to  the  usual  numbers  circulated* 
not  a  single  copy  was  to  be  procured  in  a  few  hours  after  its 
publication.  The  author  himself,  indeed,  seemed  to  entertain 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  it;  as  in  Private  Letter,  No.  \5, 
speaking  of  this  letter,  he  says,  ''  I  am  now  meditating  a 
capital,  and,  I  hope,  a  fmal  piece.''  It  was  for  this  produc- 
tion that  the  Printer  was  prosecuted,  and  obtained  the  cele* 
brated  verdict  of  "  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only/' 
the  consequence  of  which,  as  already  observed  in  note  to  VoL  L 
p.  369,  was,  that  two  distinct  motions  were  made  in  coiut ; 
one  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
groimded  on  its  ambiguity,  and  another  by  the  counsel  for.  the 
crown,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  shew  cause  why  the  ver«- 
dict  should  not  be  entered  up  according  to  the  legal  import 
The  case  being  ai^ed,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ulthnately 

decided 
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roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
at  which  every  inferior  consideration  must  yield 
to  the  security  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the 
general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and 
falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity 
itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose 
it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a  gracious,  well-in- 
tentioned Prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his 
own  disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round 
him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice^  but 


decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  accordingly 
commenced^  when  the  Attorney  General  observing  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  that  he  bad  not  the  original  newspaper  by 
which  he  could  prove  the  publication ;  his  Lordship  laconically 
replied,  ''  that's  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Attorney  \'*  and  in  this 
manner  terminated  the  second  trial.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the 
paper,  upon  its  being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection, 
and  had  afterwards  destroyed  it.  The  expense  the  defendant 
was  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  stated  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  19,  amounted  to  about  ^120.  The  late  Mr.  Almon,  who 
was  also  prosecuted  for  seDing  a  reprint  of  this  letter,  asserts, 
in  a  note  to  another  edition  of  this  work,  that  the  legal  ex- 
pense incurred  in  defending  his  own  action,  which  could  not 
exceed  that  of  the  original  printer,  amounted  to  between  five 
and  six  hundred  pounds  I  An  exaggeration  which  proves  the 
necessity  of  exercising  no  small  degree  of  caution,  in  esti- 
mating  whatever  other  facts  he  has  attempted  to  advance,  with 
a  view  of  elucidating  the  general  history  of  the  times,     edit. 
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how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances; 
it  may  be  matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
consider,  if  an  honest  man  were  permitted  to  ap- 
proach a  King,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
himself  to  his  Sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined, 
no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  preju- 
dice against  his  character  is  removed,  that  the 
ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  sur- 
mounted^ that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the 
purest  and  most  honourable  affections  to  his 
,  King  and  country,  and  that  the  great  person, 
whom  he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  with 
the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deli*, 
ver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firmness, 
but  not  without  respect. 

SIR, 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and 
originally  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  dis- 
tress, which  has  attended  your  government,  that 
you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the 
complaints  of  your  people.  It  is  not,  howeverj 
too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  al- 
lowance for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received 
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ill  yom  yoath,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  dis- 
position*. We  are  far  firom  thinking  you  capa- 
jble  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade 
those  original  rights  of  your  subjects,  on  which 
all'  thdr  civil  and  political  liberties  depend* 
Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  susfH- 
cioa  sQ  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we 
should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon* 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  future  dominion  over  die  heir 
apparent^  kid  many  years  ago  at  Carhon-house;  between  the 
Princess  Qowi^er  and  her  favourite  the  earl  of  Bute,  was  as 
gross  and  palpable,  as  that>  which  was  concerted  between 
Anne  of  Austria  and  cardinal  Mazarin,  to  govern  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  in  efl^ct  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end 
of  their  lives.  That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used 
frequently  to  blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  edu* 
cation,  which  had  been  wilfully  neglected  by  his  mother  and 
her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however,  soon  shewed  him 
how  shamefully  he  hid  been  treatdl,  and  for  what  infamous 
purposes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward 
too,  at  an  early  period,  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  his  abandoned  mother,  and 
the  detested  Mortimer.  But,  since  that  time,  human  natiure, 
we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Dowagers 
may  be  chaste,  and  minions  may  be  honest.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  settle  the  present  King^s  household  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earl  of  Bute  was  forced  into 
it,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  King's  inclination.  J%(U 
was  the  salient  point,  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis« 
graces  of  the  present  reign  took  hfe  and  motion.  From  that 
moment  lord  Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
an  instant  out  of  his  ught. — ^We  need  not  look  farther. 
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strance  very  distant  from  the  humility  of  com- 
j^nt  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  our  laws. 
That  Ike  King  can  do  no  wrongs  is  admitted 
withouf  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amtable, 
good  natured  prince,  firom  the  folly  and  treach^^ 
ery  of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues  of 
the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government. 
Were  it  not  for  ibis  just  distinction,  I  know 
not  whether  your  Majesty's  condition,  or  that 
of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to 
be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a  favourable  reception  of  truth,  by  removing 
fevery  painful,  offensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach. Your  subjects.  Sir,  wish  for  nothing 
but  that,  as  /^  are  reasonable  and  affectionate 
enough  to  separate  your  person  from  your  go- 
vernment, so  you^  in  your  turn,  should  distin- 
guish between  the  conduct  which  becomes  the 
permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and  that  which 
serves  only  to  promote  the  temporai;y  interest 
and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving 
universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects*.     You 

4 

*  "  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name 
oF  Briton;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  con- 
sist in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people^  whose  loyalty  and 
warm  affection  to  me,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  security  of  my  throne/*  Speech  of  the  King^  or 
opening  his  first  parliament,  Novemher  18,  1760.     bdit. 
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found  them  pleased  with  the  noveky  of  a  y<Hiiig 
prince,  whose  countenance  promised  even  mm 
than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  firom 
principle,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  pro- 
fession of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but 
a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They  414 
not  wspt  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be 
determined  by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  ge- 
nerous credit  for  the  fiiture  blessings  of  your 
reign,  and  psud  you  in  advance  the  deai^st  trir 
bute  of  their  afibctions.  Such,  Sir,  was  onct 
the  dispoiHtion  of  a  people,  who  now  surround 
your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaiotflu 
'  Tk)  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  i&om  yoi|r  mind 
those  unworthy  opinions,  with  which  some  in- 
terested persons  have  laboured  to  possess  you* 
Distrust  the  m^i,  who  tell  you  that  the  English 
are  naturally  light  and  inconstant ;— that  they 
complain  without  a  cause.  Withdraw  your  con- 
fidence equally  from  all  parties  i  from  mimsters^ 
favourites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be  one 
moment  in  your  Ufe,  in  which  you  have  con* 
suited  your  own  understanding. 

When  you  afiectedly  renounced  the  name  of 
Englishman*,  believe  me.   Sir,  you  were  per- 

*  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  application  of  the  word 
Briton,  as  used  in  the  quotation  from  the  ICing^s  speech,  in 
the  preceding  note.    See  also,  poM,  p.  79.    sdit. 
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suaded  to  pay  a  very  ill-judged  cbmpliitielit  to 
one  part  of  your  subjects,  at  the  expense  of 
^mother.     While  the  natives  of  Scotland  iare  not 
in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  protection  ;  lior  do  I  mean  to  condemn  the 
fK)licy  of  giving  some  encouragement  to  the 
novelty  of  their    affections  for  the  house  of 
Hanover.     I  am  ready  to  hope  for  every  thing 
from  their  new-born  zeal,  and  from  the  future 
steadiness  of  their  allegiance.   But  hitherto  they 
Have  no  claim  to  your  favour.    To  honour  them 
trith  a  determined  predilection  and  confidence; 
in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects,  who  placed 
youi-  family,  and,  in  spite  of  treachery  and  re- 
bellion; have  supported  it  upon  the  throne,  is  a 
mistake  too  gross,  even  for  the  unsuspecting 
gfeuerosity  of  youth.     In  this  error  we  see  a 
capital  violation  of  the  most  obvious  rules '  of 
policy  and  prudence.     We  trace  it,  however,  to 
an  original  bias  in  your  education,  and  are  ready 
to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it, 
that  you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only 
in  the  narrow  views  and .  interests  of  particular 
persons,  but  in  the  &tal  malignity  of  their  pas- 
sions. At  your  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
whole  system  of  government  was  altered,  not 
from  wisdom  or  deliberation,  but  because  it  had 
been  adopted  by  your  predecessor.^   A  little 
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)>ersonal  imotive  of  pique  and  resentment  was 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
crown^ ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  comntry.  Sir,  that 
such  men  can  be  dishonoured  by  the  frowns  of 
a  king.  They  were  dismissed,  but  could  not  be 
disgraced.  Without  entering  into  a  minuter 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  peace,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  imprudent  hurry  with  which  the 
first  overtures  from  France  were  accepted,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate 
spirit  of  concession,  with  which  a  certain  part 
of  your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
purchase  a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of 
this  country.  .On  your  part  we  are  satisfied  that 
every  thing  was  honourable  and  sincere,  and  if 
England  was  sold  to  France,  we  doubt  not  that 
your  Majesty  was  equally  betrayed.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  were  matter  of  grief  and 
surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  Sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  others.  With  what 
firmness  will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own? 

;    ^  One  of  the  -first  acts  of  the  present  reign  was  to  dismiss 

Mr.X^ge,  because  he  had  some  years  before  refused  to  yield 

his  interest  in  Hap^shire  to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by 

lord  Bute.    This  was  the  reason  publickly  assigned  by  his 

Lordship,    author. 

The  person  here  alluded  to«  was  sir  Simeon  Stuart,    edit. 
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A  rnuiy  myt  very  hooonraUy  diitiagiBaiwd  ia 
the  ^0vwid)X!Oimnences  a  Ibrmid  attack  upon  your 
ftvourite,  cohsrdering  nothing,  bot  ho^  he  mi^ 
best  expose  his  person  and  principles  to  detesto^ 
tion,  and  die  national  diaracter  of  his  country* 
men  to  contempt*  The  natives  of  that  country. 
Sir,  are  as  much  distinguished  by'  a  pecidiar  cha* 
racter,  as  by  your  Majesty's  iavour.  like  ano* 
tiier  chosen  people,  they  have  been  conducted 
into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  them* 
selves  efiectuaily  marked,  and  divided  from  man* 
kind.  There  is  hardly  a  period,  at  which  the  most 
irregular  character  may  not  be  redeemed.  The 
mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in  patriotism ; 
those  of  the  other  in  devotion*  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  libend 
sentiments,  by  which  his  private  conduct  had 
been  directed,  and  s^med  to  think,  that,  as 
there  are  few  excesses  in  whidi  an  English  gen- 
tleman may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the 
same  latitude  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  political  principles,  and  in  the  spirit  of  main- 
taining them.-— I  mean  to  state,  not  entirely  to 
defend  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his 
zeal,  he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations 
to  estape  him.  He  said  more  than  moderate  m^i 
would  justify;  but  not  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  personal  resent- 
ment.   The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  collected 
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upon  him,aerved  only  to  iUumtnate^and  could  not 
consume.  Animated  by  the  &vour  of  the.  people 
oil  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on  the 
other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed  with  hi» 
situation.  Hardly  iserious  at  firsts  he  is  now  an 
enthuisaast.  The  polde3t  bodies  warm  with  oppo- 
sition, the  hardeat  sparjde  in  coUisicm.  Tha^  is 
a  holy  mistak^Ei  zeal  in  politics  as  well  as  in  reli- 
^n.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince  our- 
selves. Hie  passicms  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us 
to  love  the  cause  ifor  which  we  suffer. — Is  this  a 
OHitention  worthy  of  a  king?  Are  you  not 
seimble  how  much  the  meanness,  of  the  cause 
gives  an  air  of  ri^Ueule  to  the  serious  difficulties 
into  which  you  have  been  betrayed?  the  destruc- 
tion  of  one  ipan  has  been  n6w,  for  msmy  years, 
the  sole  object  of  your  govemment ;  and  if  there 
can  be  any  thing  still  more  disgraceful,  we  have 
se^i,  for  such  bxl  ob))ect,  the  utmost  influence  of 
the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial  arti« 
fice  exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever 
succeed,  unless  to  ehould  be  imprudent  enough 
to  forfeit  the  protection  of  those  lawB,  to  whidb 
yen  owe  your  crown,  or  unless  your  ministers 
idKttdd  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  questicm  of 
force  alone,  and  try  ihe  whole  strength  of  go- 
vwnment  in  opposition  to  the  people.  The 
lessons  Jke  has  Deceived  from  experience,  will 
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probably  guard  hinl  from  such  excess  of  folly ; 
dnd  in. your  Majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  iin-r 
questionable  assurance  that  no  illegal  violence 
^U  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a 
design,  we  would  attribute  the  continued  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  and  even  this  last  enormous 
attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  an  ill-advised^  unworthy,  personal  re- 
sentment. From  one  false  step  you  have  been 
betrayed  into  another,  and  as  the  causo  was 
unworthy  of  you,  your  minister's  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution 
should  correspond  with  the  wisdom  and  'dignity 
of  the  design.  They  have  reduced  you  to  thfe 
necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties;— to  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you 
can  neither  do  wrong  ^tfaout  ruin,  nor  right 
without  affliction.  These  worthy  servants  have 
undoubtedly  given  you  mapy  singular  proo&  c^ 
their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr. 
Wilkes  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judi- 
ciously transferred  the  question,  from  the  rights 
and  interests  of  one  man,  to  the  most  important 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced 
your  subjects,  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause'c^ 
an  individual,  to  unite  with  him  in  their  own. 
Let  them  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  and 
your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  cata- 
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i^trophe  will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of 
the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced^ 
will  not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  th6  English 
nation.  Undecisive,  qualifying  measures  will  dis- 
grace your  government  still  more  than  open  vior 
lence,  and,  without  satisfying  the  people,  will 
excite  their  contempt.  They  have  too  much 
understanding  and  spirit  to  accept  of  an  indi« 
rect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury.  Nothing 
less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  constitution*,  nor  will  any  thing  less  be 
accepted.  I  can  readily  l)elieve  that  there  is  an 
influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious  vote. 
The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider 
theit  duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other 
eibligations.  To  its  they  are  only  indebted  for  an 
accidental  existence,  and  have  justly  transferred 
their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to  their  bene* 
factors ; — from  those  who  gave  them  birth,  to 
the  minister,  from  whose  benevolence  they  derive 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  political  life ; 
-*^who  has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their  in- 
fancy, and  rdieves  their  necessities  without  o£^ 
fending  theirs  delicacy.     But,  if  it  were  possible 

*  See  note  to  Letter  xlvi.  post,  p.  397,  in  which  the  repeal 
of  this  resolution  is  distinctly  detailed,     edit. 
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£»*  their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  conditioii 
so  vde  and  abject,  that,  compared  with  it,  Ae 
present  estimation  they  stand  in  is  a  state  of 
honour  and  respect^  consider.  Sir,  in  what  man- 
ner you  will  afterwards  proceed.  Can  you  con« 
ceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  long 
submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons !  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human 
society,  that  any  form  of  goremment,  in  sudi 
circumstances,  can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours, 
the  general  contempt  of  the  people  is  as  &tal  as 
their  detestation.  Such,  I  am  persuaded,  would 
be  the  necessary  effect  of  any  base  concession 
made  by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and, 
as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be  accepted, 
it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will, 
at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of  men,  who  have 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  o£  the 
whole  people  of  England,  by  dissolving  the  par« 
liament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sinoerely, 
that  you  have  personally  no  design  against  the 
constitution,  nor  any  views  inconsistent  with  the 
good  of  your  subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesi- 
tate long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equally  con« 
cerns  your  interest,  and  your  honour  to  adopt. 
On  one  side,  you  hazard  the  affections  of  all 
your  English  subjects;  you  relinquish  every  hope 
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of  repose  to  yourself,  and  yon  endanger  the  es* 
tablishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All  this 
you  vei!iture  for  vto  object  whatsoever,  or  for 
Sixth  an  object,  as  it  would  be  an  affi*ont  to  you 
to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  examine  your  con- 
duct i^rith  j^spicion ;  while  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  comprettending  to  what  degree  they  pre 
injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours  equally  insolent 
and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  possible  that  no 
&.tal  struggle  diould  ensue,  you  determine  at 
once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  com- 
pensation either  from  interest  or  andbition.  If  an 
English  king  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be 
unhappy ;  and  tibis  perhaps  is  tiie  only  political 
truth,  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without 
experiment.  But  if  the  English  people  should 
BO  longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a  submis- 
sive representation  of  then:  wrongs ;  if,  following 
the  glorious  example  of  tiieir  ancestors,  they 
should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the 
constitution,  but  to  tbat  high  Being,  who  gave 
them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose  gifts  it  were 
sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you.  Sir,  upon 
what  part  of  yoiir  subjects  would  you  rely  for 
assistance  ? 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly 
plundered  and  oppressed.  In  return,  tliey  give 
you  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their  resentment. 
They  despise  the  miserable  governor  you  have 
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scftt  them  *,  because  he  is  the  creature  of  lon^ 
Bute  J  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  ponfusion  in 
their  ideas,  that  they  are  so  ready  to  confound 
the  original  of  a  King  with  the  disgraceful  re- 
presentation of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in 
your  affairs,  if  they  were  as  well  affected  to  your 
government  as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your 
person.  They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish 
between  you  and  your  miijistors.  They  com- 
plained of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced 
the  origin  of  it  no  higher  than  to  the  servants  of 
the  crown:  They  pleased  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  their  Sovereign,  if  not  favourable  to. 
their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
personal  part  you  took  against  them,  has  efiec- 
tually  banished  that  first  distinction  from  their 
minds  t.    They  consider  you  as  united  with  your 

*  Viscount  Townsfaend^  sent  over  on  the  plan  of  being  re- 
sident governor.  The  history  of  his  ridiculous  administration, 
shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public,    author. 

This  promise  the  author  did  not  fulfil ;  but  see  his  Miscella- 
neous Letter,  No.  iv.  et  seq,  post,  p.  468,  on  the  appointment 
of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord  heutenancy.     edit. 

t  In  the  King's  speech  of  November  8,  1768,  it  was  de* 
clared  ''  That  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of  them,  proceeded  to  acts 
of  violence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; — that 
Boston  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  govern- 
ment, and  had  proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  consti- 
tution. 
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Servants  against  America,  and  know  How  to  dis^ 
tinguish  the  Sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament 
on  one  side,  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  £n^ 
gUsh  people  on  the  other.  Looking  forward  to 
independence,  they  might  possibly  receive  you 
for  their  King ;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to  Ame- 
rica, be  assured  they  will  give  you  such  a  cove* 
nant  to  digest,  as  the  presb3rtery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  Charles  the 
second.  They  left  their  native  land  in  search 
pf  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desart.  Divided 
as  they  are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and 
religion,  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all 
agree :— they  equally  detest  the  pageantry  of  a 
king,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a  bishop. 
It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of 
Ireland  or  America,  that  you  can  reasonably 
look  for  assistance}  still  less  from  the  people  of 
England^  who  are  actually  contending  for  their 
rights,  and  in  this  great  question,  are  parties 
against  you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute 
of  every  appearance  of  support :  You  have  all 
the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  without 
exception.  Considering  from 'what  femily  you 
are  descended,  the  choice  of  your  friends  has 
been  singularly  directed  j  and  truly.  Sir,  if  you 

iution,  and  attended  with  circumstances,  that  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  throw  off  their  dependance  on  Great  Britain/' 
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had  oot  lost  the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I 
riiould  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  place  any  confidence  in  men,  who,  before  they 
are  &ithiid  to  you,  must  renounce  every  opinion, 
and  betray  every  principle,  both  in  church  and 
state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ?  whose 
numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles 
and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  party, 
and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies  ? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  con«- 
clude  in  treadiery.  At  first  they  deceive;  at 
last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart 
and  understanding  so  biassed,  firom  your  earliest  * 
infancy,  in  tiieir  fiivour,  that  nothing  less  than 
your  own  misfortunes  can  undeceive  you.  You 
will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of 
your  ancestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  deter- 
mined  to  believe,  the  very  absurdity  of  the  doc< 
trine  confirms  him  in  bis  &itb.  A  bigoted  nn* 
derstonding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notoriow  2eal  for 
the  house  of  JStuart,  and  find  m  earnest  of  fixture 
loyalty  in  former  rebellions.  Appeai^nces  are 
however  in  their  fevour:  so  strongly  indeed,  that 
one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are 
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their  lawfiil  King,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a 
pretender  to  the  crown.  Let  it  be  admitted  then 
that  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their  present 
professions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality  not  an  Ed^ 
glishman,  but  a  Briion  of  tfaje  North.  You  would 
not  be  the  first  prince,  of  their  native  countxy, 
against  whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first 
whom  they  have  basely  betrayed.  Have  you 
ibrgotten.  Sir,  or  has  y6ur  fiivourite  concealed 
firmn  you  that  part  of  our  history,  when  the  un- 
happy Charles,  (abd  he  too  had  private  virtues) 
fled  from  the  open,  avowed  indignaticm  of  his 
Ei^lish  subjects,  and  surrendered  himself  at  difr> 
cretion  to  the  good  fidth  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Without  looking  for  sujqK>rt  in  their  aflfections  as 
subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gen- 
tlemen, for  protection.  They  received  him  as 
they  would  your  Migesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles, 
and  fidsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they  had  set- 
tled their  bargain  with  the  English  parliament ; 
then  basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  ven- 
geance  of  his  enemies.  This,  Sir,  was  not  the 
act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate  trea- 
chery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  the 
nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself.  On  one  side 
he  might  leirn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resent- 
ment of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  are 
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ready  to  mieet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On 
ithe  other  side,  he  would  be  taught  to  apprehen4 
;8omething  far  more  formidable; — a  &wning  trea- 
^ery,  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard,  no 
icour^e  can.  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the 
x^beek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart* 
Erom  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army 
iias  been  too  frequently  applied*,  you  have  some 
reason  to  expect,  that  there  are  no  services  they 
would  refuse.  Here  too  we  trace  the  partiality  c£ 
your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of  the 
;anny  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the 
•same  justice  with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of 
the  people  from  the  representations  of  the  minis^ 
try.  Yonr  marching  regiments.  Sir,  will  not 
make  the  guards  their  example  either  as  soldiers 
or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as.they  ought 
to  do,  that  invariable,  undistii^uishing  favour 
^th  which  the  guards  are  treated  t;  while  those 

.  ^  See  MiscellaneoQs  Letter^  No.  xxiv.  Vol.  III.  p.  57,  in 
which  the  author  discusses  this  subject  more  at  large,  edit. 
t  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  guards  are  to 
the  marching  regiments  as  one  to  eleven ;— the  number  of  re- 
giments given  to  the  guards,  compared  with  those  given  to  the 
line,  is  about  three  to  one,  at  a  moderate  computation ; .  con^^ 
quently  the  partiality  in  favour  of  the  guards  is  as  thirty-three 
to  one. — So  much  for  the  officers. — ^The  private  men  have  four- 
pence  a  day  to  subsist  on ;  and  five  hundred  lashes,  if  they  de- 
sert. Under  this  punishment,  they  frequently  expire.  WiA 
these  encouragements,  it  is  supposed,  they  may  be  depended 

upon. 
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gallant  troops,  by  whom  eve^  hazardous,  every 
laboriobs  service  is  performed,  are  left  to  perish 
in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home, 
neglected  and  forgotten.  If  they  had  no  sense  of 
the  great  original  duty  they  owe  their  country, 
their  resentment  would  operate  like  patriotism, 
and  leave  your  catise  to  be  defended  by  those 
to  whom  you  have  lavished  the  rewards  and  ho- 
nours of  their  profession.  The  Ftastorian  bands, 
enervated  and  debauched  as  they  were^  had  still 
strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  populace : 
but  when  the  distant  legions  took  the  alarm,  they 
marched  to  Rome,  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side  then,  which  ever  way  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and 
distress.  You  may  determine  to  support  the 
v«y  ..Bisery  ^.  Lve  reduced  yoJLi^  to 
this  deplorable  situation :  you  may  shelter  your- 
self under  the  forms  of  a  parliament,  and  set 
your  people  at  defiance.  But  be  assured.  Sir, 
that  such  a  resolution  would  be  as  imprudent  as 
it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  immediately 
shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of 
your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

upon,  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  necessary  to  butcher 
his  fellow-subjects,     author. 

The  impohcy  here  pointed  out  has  been  since  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon :  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain  either  of  poverty  of  income^  or  severity  of 

discipline.     EDit. 

VOL.    II.  G 
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On  the  Other,  how  different  is  the  prospect  I 
How  easy,  how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path 
before  you  I  The  English  nation  declare  they 
are  grossly  injured  by  their  representatives,  and 
solicit  your  Majesty  to  exert  your  lalwful  prero- 
gative, and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recali" 
ing  a  trust,  which,  they  find,  has  been  scandal- 
ously abused.  You  are  not  to  be  told  that  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  original, 
but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo« 
pie,  from  whom  they  received  it.  A  question 
of  right  arises  between  the  constituent  and  the 
representative  body.  By  what  authority  shall  it 
be  decided?'  Will  your  Majesty  interfere  in  a 
question  in  which  you  have  properly  no  imme- 
diate concern. — It  would  be  a  step  equally 
odious  and  unnecessary.  Shall  the  Lords  be 
called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons? — They  cannot  do  it 
without  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution. 
Or  will  you  refer  it  to  the  judges  ? — They  have 
often  told  your  ancestors,  that  the  law  of  par- 
liament is  above  them.  What  party  then  re- 
mains, but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine 
for  themselves  ?  They  alone  are  injured ;  and 
since  there  is  no  superior  power,  to  which  the 
cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  de- 
termine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious^ 
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afgomexit  upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed^ 
that  inspiration  could  hardly  throw  a  new  light 
upon  it.     There  are,  however,  two  points  of 
.  vi^w,  in  which  it  particularly  imports  your  Ma* 
jesty  to  consider  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    By  depriving  a  subject  of 
his  birthright,  they  have  attributed  to  their  own 
vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature ;  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  motives,  have  strictly  followed  the  exam«* 
pie  of  the  long  parUament,  which  first  declared 
the  regal  office  useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as 
little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  same  pretended  power,  which  robs  an  En- 
glish subject  of  his  birthright,  may  rob  an  En* 
gUsh  King  of  his  crown.     In  another  view,  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more 
alarming  to  your  people.     Not  contented  with 
divesting  one  man  of  his  right,  they  have  ar- 
bitrarily conveyed  that  right  to  another.    They 
have  set  aside  a  rettun  as  illegal,  without  daring 
to  censure  those  officers,  who  were  particularly 
apprized  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only 
by^  the  declaration  of  the  house,  but  expressly 
by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and,  who  never- 
theless returned  him  as  duly  elected.    They  have 
rejected  the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion, 
by  which  our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  peo- 

g2 
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pie ;  they  have  transferred  the  right  of  election 
from  the  collective  to  the  representative  body ; ' 
and  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  together, 
they  have  essentially  altered  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons*  Versed,  as 
your  Majesty  undoubtedly  is,  in  the  English 
history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you,  how  much 
it  is  your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  pre* 
vent  one  of  the  three  estates  from  encroaching 
upon  the  province  of  the  other  two,  or  assuming 
the  authority  of  them  all.  When  once  they  have 
departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line,  by 
which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed, 
who  will  answer  for  their  future  moderation  ?  Or 
what  assurance  will  they  give  you,  that,  when 
they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they  will 
submit  to  a  superior  ?  Your  Majesty  may  learn 
hereafter,  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are 
allied. 

Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the 
rest,  admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  disso- 
lution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not  very  un- 
warrantable, that  their  successors  would  be 
equaUy  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  the  nation  will  have  profit- 
ed so  little  by  experience.  But  if  that  opinion 
were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  pre- 
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sent  clamour  against  your  government^  without 
ofiering  any  material  injury  to  the  favourite  cause, 
of  corruption. 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act. 
The  affections  of  your  subjects  may  still  be  re- 
covered. But  before  you  subdue  their  hearts, 
you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own. 
Discard  those  little,  personal  resentments,  which 
have  too  long  directed  your  public  conduct. 
Pardon  this  man  the  remainder  of  his  piuiish- 
ment  j  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it, 
what  it  should  have  been  long  since,,  an  act,  not 
of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall  back 
into  his  natural  station,— a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a 
newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would 
leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest,  that  lifts  him 
from  his  place  *. 

*  It  is  evident  from  other  passages,  as  weU  as  the  present, 
that  Junius  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  though  he  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Wilkes,  previous  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Eang's  Bench  for  two  libels,  which  are  more  particularly 
touched  upon  in  the  editor's  note  to  Letter  xlvi.  post,  p.  237, 
presented  the  following  address  and  petition  to  the  King,  to 
neither  of  which,  however,  was  any  answer  returned.  It  is  to 
these  documents  that  Junius  alludes  in  the  recommendation 
giren  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

TO 
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Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  to- 
gether your  whole  council.    Let  it  appear  to 

TO  THE  kino's  MOST   EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
SIRE^ 

I  BEo  to  throw  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet^  and 
to  supplicate  that  mercy  and  clemency  which  shine  with  such 
lustre  among  your  many  princely  virtues. 

Some  former  ministers,  whom  your  Majesty,  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  wishes  of  your  people,  thought  proper  to  remove, 
employed  every  wicked  and  deceitful  art  to  oppress  your  sub- 
ject, and  to  revenge  their  own  personal  cause  on  me,  whom 
they  imagined  to  be  the  principal  author  of  bringing  to  the 
pubhc  view  ^tb^ir  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and  treachery  to 
your  Majesty  and  the  nation. 

I  have  been  the  innocent  but  unhappy  victim  of  their  re- 
venge. I  was  forced  by  their  injustice  and  violence  into  an 
exile,  which  I  have  never  ceased  for  several  years  to  consider 
as  the  most  cruel  oppression,  because  I  no  longer  could  be 
under  the  benign  protection  of  your  Majesty  in  the  land  of 
liberty. 

With  a  heart  full  of  zeal  for  the  service  of  your  Majesty, 
and  my  country,  I  implore.  Sire,, your  clemency.  My  only 
hopes  of  pardon  are  founded  in  the  gpreat  goodness  and  bene- 
volence of  your  Majesty ;  and  every  day  of  freedom  you  may 
be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  the  enjoyment  of  in  my 
dear  native  land,  shall  give  proofe  of  my  zeal  and  attachment 
to  your  service. 

I  am, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient, 
and  dutiful  subject, 
March  4, 1768.  JOHN  WILKES. 


TO 
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the  public  that  you  can  determine  and  act  for 
yourself.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay 
aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  King,  and 
i^eak  to  your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them 
you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknow- 
ledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you 
are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  com* 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Wilkes^ 

'SHEWETH^ 

That  your  Petitioner^  having  stood  forth  in  support 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  kingdom,  in  opposition  te 
a  late  violent  administration,  hath  been  severely  prosecuted  at 
law,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  sufifer  an  im- 
prisonment of  twenty-two  months;  that  the  unfair  methods 
employed  to  convict  your  petitioner  have  been  palpable  and 
manifest;  that  the  petitioner  has  always  been  your  Migesty's 
loyal  subject,  zealously  attached  to  your  illustrious  house,  and 
will  remain  the  same  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  that  he  looks  up 
to  the  throne  only  for  that  protection  and  justice,  which  emi* 
nently  distinguish  your  Majesty's  royal  character;  that  your 
petitioner,  with  the  greatest  deference,  submits  the  whole  of 
his  case  to  your  Msyesty's  consideration,  and  humbly  suppli* 
cates  your  royal  clemency. 

And  your  Petitioner, 

as  in  duty  bound, 

shall  ever  pray. 
Kin^s  Bench  Prison,  JOHN  WILKES. 

Nov.  38,  1768. 
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plaint  against  your  government ;  that  you  will 
give  your  confidence  to  no  man,  who  does  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ;  and 
leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their 
conduct  at  a  future  election,  whether  or  no  it 
be  in  reality  the  general  senile  of  the  nation, 
that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded 
hy  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  con* 
stitution  betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice 
to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments.  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are 
conveyed  in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  affections 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and, 
when  they  only  praise  you  indxLtly,  you  ad! 
mire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive, you, 
Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends, 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle 
of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation 
of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of  conferring 
benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  they  are 
received,  and  away  be  returned.  The  fortune, 
which  made  you  a  King,  forbad  you  to  have  a 
fijend.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  which  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken  Prince, 
who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  favourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  sffoirs* 
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The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house 
of  Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one 
family  to  another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to 
the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
Tliis,  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally 
solid  and  rational ;— fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt, 
and  well  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  encourage- 
ment. We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal 
distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
only  contemptible  j — armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The 
Prince,  who  imitates  their  conduct,  should  be 
warned  by  their  example ;  and  while  he  plumes 
himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired 

by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another  ♦. 

JUNIUS. 

*  A  writei*  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  who  employed  the 
signature  of  Modestus,  and  is  once  noticed  by  Junius  him- 
self, and  occasionally  by  him  under  some  one  of  his  auxiliary 
signatures,  published  in  the  same  newspaper  a  counter-epistle 
to  the  King,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. It  wa«  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  administration 
of  the  period  before  us,  to  be  more  ruined  by  their  own 
writers  than  their  own  misdeeds.  The  date  of  this  letter  of 
Modestus  is  Dec.  23, 1769.    edit. 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DURE  OF  GRAFtON. 
MY  UOKD,  1 4  Feb.  1 770. 

If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I 
might  pity  and  forgive  you.  You  have  every 
claim  to  compassion,  that  can  arise  from  misery 
and  distress.  The  condition  you  are  reduced  to 
would  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment, 
and  leave  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive 
spirit,  but  that  such  an  object,  as  you  arie,  would 
disgrace  the  dignity  of  revenge  *.  But  in  the 
relation  you  have  borne  to  this  country,  you 
have  no  title  to  indulgence ;  and  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion,  I  never 
should  have  allowed  you  the  respite  of  a  mo- 
ment. In  your  public  character,  you  have  in- 
jured every  subject  of  the  empire  j  and  though 

^  The  Duke  had  now  resigned  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury^  harassed  and  worn  out  by  the  attacks  of  lord  Chat- 
ham and  hid  friends  in  parhament^  and  of  Junius^  and  the 
petitioners  and  remonstrators  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
out  of  parliament.  He  resigned  abruptly^  and  left  the  cabinet 
in  some  confusion,  lord  Camden  having  not  long  before  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Yorke,  who  had  been  called  to  succeed  him,  having 
killed  himself  through  mere  political  vexation.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  was  succeeded  by  lord  North,    edit. 
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an  individual  is  not  authorized  to  forgive  the 
injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called  upon  to 
assert  his  separate  share  in  the  public  resents 
ment.  I  submitted  however  to  the  judgment  of 
men,  more  moderate,  perhaps  more  candid,  than 
myself.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  those  prudent  forms  of  decorum, 
those  gentle  rules  of  discretion,  which  some 
men  endeavour  to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  and  most  hazardous  affiurs.  Engaged 
in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I  would 
take  a  decisive  part. — I  should  scorn  to  provide 
for  a  future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a 
man,  who  preserves  no  measures  with  the  pub* 
lie.  Neither  the  algect  submission  of  deserting 
his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the 
sacred  shield  of  cowardice  should  protect  him*. 
I  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the 
last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to  preserve  the  pe- 
rishable in&my  of  his  name,  and  make  it  im- 
mortal. 

What  then,  my  Lord,  is  this  the  event  of  all 
the  sacrifices  you  have  made  to  lord  Bute's 
patronage,  and  to  your  own  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion ?  Was  it  for  this  you  abandoned  your 
earliest  friendships, — the  warmest  connections  of 


Sacro  tremuere  timorc.    Every  coward  pretcndt 


lo  be  planet-struck. 
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your  youth,  and  all  those  honourable  engage- 
ments, by  which  you  once  solicited,  and  might 
have  acquired  the  esteem  of  your  country? 
Have  you  secured  no  recompense  for  such  a 
waste  of  honour  ? — Unhappy  man !  what  party 
will  receive  the  common  deserter  of  all  parties  ? 
Without  a  client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend  to 
console  you,  and  with  only  one  companion  from 
the  honest  house  of  Bloomsbury,  you  must  now 
retire  into  a  dreadful  solitude.  At  the  most 
active  period  of  life,  you  must  quit  the  busy 
scene,  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world,  if 
you  would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remains 
of  a  ruined  reputation;  The  vices  operate  like 
age, — ^bring  on  disease  before  its  time,  and  in 
the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  broken 
and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious,  as 
well  as  contemptible.  Where  is  now  that  firm- 
ness, or  obstinacy  so  long  boasted  of  by  your 
friends,  and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies  ? 
We  were  taught  to  expect,  that  you  would  not 
leave  the  ruin  of  this  country  to  be  completed 
by  other  hands,  but  were  determined  either  to 
gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitution,  or 
to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyk6 
of  the  prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger,  and 
might  have  been  provided  for  it.  You  took 
sufficient   time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  with 
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your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fide- 
lity of  your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your 
Sovereign  a  language  suited  to  his  dignity  at 
least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and  wisdom. 
Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  question,  and,  instead  of 
the  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a  King, 
gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined 
grazier*,  and  the  whining  piety  of  a  Methodist* 
We  had  reason  to  expect,  that  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  the  petitions  which  the  King 
has  received  firom  the  English  nation ;  and  aU 
though  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motives 
for  not  yielding  to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in 

*  There  was  Bomething  wonderfully  pathetic  in  the  mention 
of  the  korried  cattle,     author. 

It  was  with  this  term  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  may 
he  said  to  have  commenced-*-in  allusion  to  the  distemper 
among  the  hwntd  cattle^  a  kind  of  murrain  which  had  pre- 
vailed largely  on  the  continent,  and  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  which  into  this  country,  various  regulations  had  heen  adopted 
hy  the  privy  council  during  the  recess.  It  was  impossible  foir 
JuNits  to  refrain  from  this  stroke  of  pleasantry  upon  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  the  inditer  or  composer  of  the  royal  speech. 

While  the  speech  thus  condescended  to  take  notice  of  the 
veterinary  concerns  of  the  nation/  the  petitions  and  remon- 
strances diat.  had  been  presented  from  the  City,  from  West- 
minster, from  Surry,  York,  and  other  parte  of  the  kingdom, 
were  purposely  disregarded  and  treated  with  silent  contempt 

EDIT. 
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common  prudence  or  decency,  for  treataig  them 
with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  siibmtt  to  this 
unworthy  treatment; — ^they  had  a  right  to  he 
heard,  and  their  petitions,  if  not  granted,  de« 
served  to  be  considered.  Whatever  be  the  real 
views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  Sovereign 
dtould  be  taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  at* 
tention  to  his  subjects,  and  if  he  will  not  redress 
their  grievances,  not  to  make  them  a  topic  of 
jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber*  Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and 
forgiven ;  but  insults  admit  of  no  compensation* 
They  degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem,  and 
force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge.  This 
neglect  of  the  petitions  was  however  a  part  of 
your  original  plan  of  government,  nor  will  any 
consequences  it  has  produced  account  for  your 
deserting  your  Sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  that 
distress,  ii>  which  you  and  your  *  new  friends 
had  involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord, 
you  might  have  taken  this  spirited  resolution 
before  you  had  dissolved  the  last  of  those  early 
connections,  which  once,  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth ; — before  you 
had  obliged  lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he 
was  attached  toj — ^before   you  had  discarded 

*  The  Bedford  party. 
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\c>tie  chancellor*,  and  killed  another t.  To 
what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to 
reduce  the  best  of  princes,  when  the  unhappy 
man,  who  yields  at  last  to  such  personal  instance 
and  solicitation,  as  never  can  be  fairly  employed 
against  a  subject,  feels  himself*  degraded  by 
his  compliance,  and  is  unable  to  survive  the  dis«> 
graceful  honours  which  his  gracious  Sovereign 
had  compelled  him  to  accept !  He  was  a  man 
of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame, 
and  death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know 
your  Grace  too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings 
upon  this  event ;  but  there  is  another  heart,  not 
yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of  hu- 
manity, to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful 
Jesson  for  ever  %• 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situa- 
tion to  which  you  have  conducted,  and  in  which 
you  have  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  your 
royal  master.  Whenever  the  people  have  com- 
plained, and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  measures  of  government,  it  has 

*  See  note,  ante,  p.  90.  Lord  Granby  had  resigned  about  the 
time  of  the  dismission  of  lord  Camdeni  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons.    £]>IT. 

t  Honourable  Charles  Yorke>  brother  of  lord  Hardwicke. 
See  the  note  before  referred  to.    edit. 

X  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction 
shalU  in  due  time,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  peoples  shall 
know  what  kind  of  man  they  have  to  deal  with. 
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been  ^e  fashion  lo  answer  us,  though  not  very 
fairly,  with  an  appeal  to  the  private  virtues  of 
our  Sovereign.  "  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the 
people,  surrendered  a  considerable  part  of  his 
revenue  ?— Has  he  not  made  the  judges  inde- 
pendent, by  fixing  them  in  their  places  for  life  ?" 
< — My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the  gracious  prin- 
ciple, which  gave  birth  to  these  concessions,  and 
have  nothing  to  regrdt,  but  that  it  has  never  been 
adhered  to.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  we  are 
loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  civil  list,  and  we  now  see  the 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced 
out  of  his  office,  not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for 
want  of  integrity,  or  of  attention  to  his  duty,  but 
for  delivering  his  honest  opinion  in  parliament, 
upon  the  greatest  constitutional  question,  that  has 
arisen  since  die  revolution  *. — We  care  not  to 

*  The  question  here. alluded  to,  was  the  legality  of  the  vote 
of  die  House  of  Commons,  which  seated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  A  great  debate  arose  upon  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  opening  of  the  session^  January  9, 
1770,  in  which  lord  Camden  expressed  his  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  lower  house,  in  the  follow- 
ing energetic  terms : — "  I  consider  the  decision  upon  that  af- 
fair, as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  if.  in  the  judicial  exercise  of  my  office,  I  were  to 
pay  any  regard  to  that,  or  to  any  other  such  vote,  passed  in 
opposition  to  the  known  and  established  Is^ws  of  the  land,  I 
should  look  upon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  an  enemy 
to  my  country.*' 

This 
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whose  private  virtaes  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of 
such  a  government  is  falsehood  and  mockery  }•— 
the  practice  is  oppression*  You  have  laboured 
then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  rob 
your  master  of  the  only  plausible  answer,  that 
ever  was  given  in  defence  of  his  government, — 
of  the  opinion,  which  the  people  had  conceived 
of  his  personal  honour  and  integrity. — ^The  duke 
of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace. 
He  only  forced  his  master  to  violate  a  solemn 
promise  made  to  an  individual  *•  But  you,  my 
Lord,  have  successfully  extended  yowc  advice  to 
every  political,  every  moral  engagement,  that 
could  bind  either  the  magiertrate  or  the  man. 
The  condition  of  a  kiiig  ia  oflen  miserable,  but 
it  required  your  Grace's  abilities  to  make  it 
contemptible.— You  will  say  perhaps  that  the 
&ithful:  servants,  in  whose  hands  you  have  lefl 
him,  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and  to  sup- 
port his  government.  You  have  publicly  de- 
clared, even  since  .your  resignation,  that  you 

This  pubfic  avowal  of  an  opinion,  so  contrary  to  the  pro- 
ceedings,  if  not  to  the  views,  of  administration,  was  considered 
by  tbem  as  a  total  defection ;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  lord  Camden  received  a  message  from  the  secr^ary  of 
state's  office,  desiring,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  he  would 
deUver  up  the  seals  that  evening  at  seven  o'clock ;  which  he 
did  accordingly,  into  his  Majesty's  own  hands,      edit. 

•  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie. — See  the  instance  referred  to  in 
Vol.  I.  p*  146,  note.     edit. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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approved  of  their  measures,  and  admired  their 
characters,  particularly  that  of  the  earl  of  Sand* 
wich  *•  AVhat  a  pity  it  is,  that,  with  all  this 
approbation,  you  should  think  it  necessary  to 
separate  yourself  from  such  amiable  companions. 
You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are  lavish 
in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are 
publicly  opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinions, 
and  depriving  yourself  of  the  only  plausible 
pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your  Sovereign 
overwhelmed  with  distress ;  I  call  it  plausible, 
for,  in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  less 
than  the  frowns  of  your  master,  that  could 
justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandoning  his  post  at 
a  moment  so  critical  and  important  ?  It  is  in 
vain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not 
i^eak  out,  the  public  have  a  right  to  judge 
from  appearances.  We  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  you  either  difiered  from  your  col-* 
leagues,  whose  measures  you  still  affect  to  de- 
fend, or  that  you  thought  the  administration  of 
the  King's  af&irs  no  longer  tenable.  You  aj^e 
at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite  and 
the  coward*  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt 
which  way  they  shall  incline.  Your  country 
unites  the  characters,  and  gives  you  credit  for 
them  both.     For  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing 

*  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^  and 
\?as  again  nominated  to  this  poet  in  1771.     edit. 

3  • ' 
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inconsistent  in  your  conduct.  You  btegan  with 
betraying  the  people, — ^you  conclude  with  be^ 
traying  the  King. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  yoti 
have  preserved  the  uniformity  of  your  cbiiracten 
£ven  Mr.  Bradshaw  declares,  that  no  nian  wail 
ever  so  ill  used  as  himself  As  to  the  provision* 
you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitled  t^ 
it  by  the  house  he  lives  iil.  The  successor  of  on4 
Chancellor  might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  itf 
anodier.  tt  is  the  breach  of  private  friendship 
"  which  touches  Mr,  Bradshaw :  and  to  say  th* 
truth,  wh^n  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities  ha^ 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  youi*  aflSiirs,  he  ought 
not  to  have  beeii  let  down  at  last  with  a  misera* 
ble  pension  of  fifteen  hundi^ed  pounds  a  year. 

*  Apennoa  ixf  15001.  per  annum,  insarcd^pon  the  4  1-half 
per  cents,  (he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish  security)  §a€ 
the  lives  of  hknseir  and  all  his  soiis.  This  gentlemaa,  trho  a 
tery  few  years  ago  Was  dark  t^  a  contractor  for  Ibrage,  and 
^fter«iaidA  ezahfed  «o  a  petty  ^po«t  ia  tie  war*office,  thought  it 
neoeisary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  Becretiry  to  the  TVeain 
fiury}  to  take  that  great  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields>  \x\  which 
the  earl  of  Northing;ton  had  resided,  while  he  ws^s  lord  high 
chance1k>r  of  -Great  Sritain.  As  to  the  pet^on,  lord  North' 
Tery  8oletni»1y^jikstlred  the.Hous^  of  Commons,  th^t  yio  pension 
wttd  erer  90  well  deserved  as  Mr.  !9nid6haw'^*-**N.  B.  Lon4 
Camden  ^iild  Sir  Jeilery  Amherst  are  not  fiear  sq  well  provided 
for,  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke^  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with 
Un>  thousand  pounds  a  yeiur,  on  the  Irish  estahhihment,  frpn^ 
which  he  in  fact  receives  less  than  Mr.  Bradbhaw't  peiisiop«. 

«3 
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Colonel  LuttreU,  Mr.  Onslow,   and  governor 

Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and 

have  rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr. 

Bradshaw.    These  are  men,  my  Lord,  whose 

friendship  you  should  have  adhered  to  on  the 

same  principle,   on  which  you    deserted  lord 

Rockingham,  lord  Chatham,  lord  Camden,  and 

the  duke  of  Portland.    We  can  easily  account 

for  your  violating  your  engagements  with  men 

of  honour,  but  why  should  you   betray  your 

natural  connections  ?    Why   separate  yourself 

from  lord    Sandwich,    lord   Gower,  and  Mr. 

Rigby,  or  leave  the  three  worthy  gentlemen 

abovementioned  to  shift  for  themselves  ?    With 

all  the  fashionable  indulgence    of  the   times, 

.  this  country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like 

theirs  i  and  you  may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 

f  ecruit  the  black  catalogue  of  your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold 
to  Mr-  Hine  *,  obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  a  man  whom  you  have  taken  the  most 
dishonourable  means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to 
carry  on  against  him.  On  that  ground,  I  doubt 
not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you  with  tenfold  re* 
crimination,  and  set  you  at  defiance.  The  in- 
jury you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral  charac- 

. 

*  This  subject  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  Letters 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  ante,  p.  52,  et  $eq.    edit. 
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ter.  You  knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  the 
reversion  of  a  place,  which  has  heretofore  been 
sold  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery^ 
however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no 
way  tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt 
which  you  wished  to  fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  You  laboured  then  by  every  species 
of  false  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood,  that 
he  had  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  you, 
and  had  offered  to  abandon  his  principles,  his 
party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your  own 
breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery, 
and  gave  it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan. 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an 
injured  man,  because  I  was  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearances thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and  have 
frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indigna« 
tion.  If  he  really  be,  what  I  think  him^  honesty 
though  mistaken,  he  will  be  happy  in  recovering 
his  reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the 
prosecution.  Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession 
of  his  purchase }  and  governor  Burgoyne,  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehension  of  refunding  the 
money,  sits  down,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 

INFAMOUS  AND  CONTENTED. 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my 
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l€»vd  tff  ycW  for  ever.  You  iart  m>  loAger  that 
resokte  mimstCT,  who  had  spirit  to  support  the 
most ,  violent  measUires;  who^  eo*(ipensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  quaKtiei^,  by  a;  brave' 
determination  (which  some  people  admired  afid 
telied  on)  to  maintain  himself  without  them. 
The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perseverance 
might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent 
virtues.  You  have  now  added  the  kst  negative 
to  your  character,  and  meanly  confessed  that 
y<>u  are  destittte  of  the  common  spirit  of  a  man. 
Retire  then,  my  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes 
from  the  world ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame, 
even  black  may  change  its  colour.  A  mind  such 
as  yours,  in  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  en- 
joyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consolation. 
You  may  fmd  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friend- 
^p;  in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince, 
wham  you  have  disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in 
the  agitations  erf  a  great  country,  driven  by 
7/(mr  councils,  to  the  briiik  of  destruction. 

The  palm  <tf  ministerial  firmness^  is  now 
transferred  to  lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  him- 
fetelf,  with  the  plenitude  of  the  ore  rotunda*;  and 
I  am  ready  enough  to  believe,  that,  while  he 
ijan  keep  his  place,  he  will  not  eai^y  be  per- 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  as  &r  as  the  discipline  ot 
i)emosthenes.  He  constantly  speaks  with  pehbles  in  his 
itioutb/  to  improve  Ws  atticid&tion. 
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suaded  to  resign  it.  Your  Grace  was  the  firm 
minister  of  yesterday :  Lord  North  is  the  firm 
minister  of  to-day.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  his 
Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  may  give  us  a  rival  for 
you  both.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  your  late  allies,  to  think  it  possible 
that  lord  North  should  be  permitted  to  govern 
this  country.  If  we  may  believe  common  fame, 
they  have  shewn  him  their  superiority  already. 
His  Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his 
subjects,  by  chusing  his  first  minister  from  among 
the  domestics  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  That 
would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage  to  the 
three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is 
equally  answered  by  pushing  forward  this  un- 
happy figure*,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium 
of  measures,  which  they  in  reality  direct.  With- 
out  immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  pos- 
sess the  power,  and  distribute  the  emoluments, 
of  government  as  they  think  proper.  They  still 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that  calculation,  which 
made  Mr.  Luttrell  representative  of  Middlesex. 
Far  firom  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us 
very  gravely,  that  it  increases  the  real  strength 
of  the  ministry.     According  to  this  way  of  rea- 

*  Thote  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  tlie 
amiable  earl  of  Guildford,  here  spoken  of,  or  have  in  any  other 
way  duly  estimated  his  virtues,  will  feel  the  bitterness  of  this 
sarcasm,  though  they  must  acknowledge  its  truth,    edit. 
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soning,  they  will  probably  grow  stronger,  aii«[ 
more  flourishing,  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some 
one  or  other  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not 
leave  them  to  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  as^t- 
ance.  But,  a]as}  their  countenances  speak  a 
different  language.  When  the  members  drop 
off,  the  main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  Even  the  violence  of 
their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair.  Like 
broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit 
the  preniises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy 
the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 

and  care  not  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate; 

JUNIUS. 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  .19  Marcli,  1170. 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  man,  however 
indifferent  about  the  interests  of  this  country, 
who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the  situation,  to 
which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen 
from  the  violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  government,  justifies  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions,  and  calls  for  the  exer- 
tion of  whatever  wisdom  or  vigour  is  left  among 
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US.     The  King's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of 
the  city  of  London*,  and  the  measures  since 

♦  The  city  of  London,  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster, 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surry,  &c.  had  presented  petitions 
to  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  in  consequoice  of  the 
illegal  rejection  of  Wilkes  by  the  Lower  House,  after  having 
been  returned  for  the  fourth  time  as  a  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  These  petitions  had  not  been  gra- 
ciously received ;  and  the  petitioners  next  assumed  a  bold^ 
tone,  and  approached  the  throne  with  remonstrances  upon  the 
answers  that  bad  been  returned  to  them.  The  remonstrance 
presented  by  the  city  of  Westminster  is  contained  in  note  to 
Private  Letter,  No.  23.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
,Aldermen,  and  Livery,  here  referred  to,  was,  after  some  diffi- 
culty,  presented  to  his  Majesty,  Mar.  14, 1770.  For  the  parti- 
culars of  this  dispute,  see  Editor's  note  to  Miscellaneous  Letter, 
No.  Lxx.  Vol.  IIL  p.  255.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  re- 
monstrance, &c.. 

TO  THE  king's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Address,  Remohstrance,  and  Petition,  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
Common  Hall  assembled. 

*'  May  U  please  your  Majesty, 

*'  We  have  already  in  our  petition  dutifully  represented  to 
your  Majesty,  the  chief  injuries  we  have  sustained.  We  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  your  Majesty  can  slight  the  desires  of 
your  people,  or  be  regardless  of  their  affection,  and  deaf  to 
their  complaints.  Yet  their  complaints  remain  unanswered ; 
^their  injuries  are  confirmed ;  and  the  only  judge  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  has  been  dismissed  from  his  high 
office,  for  defending  in  parliament,  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

*^  We,  therefore,  venture  once  more  to  address  ourselves  to 
your  Majesty,  as  to  the  father  of  your  people;  as  to  him  who 

must 
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adopted  by  the  ministry^  amount  to  a  plain  de- 
claration that  the  principle,  on  which  Mr.  Lut- 

mnst  be  both  able  and  willing^  to  redress  our  grievances ;  and 
ve  repeat  oar  application  with  the  greater  propriety,  because 
we  see  the  instruments  of  our  wrongs,  who  have  carried  into 
execution  the  measures  of  which  we  complah),  more  particu* 
larly  distinguished  by  your  Majesty's  royal  bounty  and  favour. 
*'  Under  the  same  secret  and  malign  influence,  which  through 
each  successive  administration  has  defeated  every  good>  and 
suggested  every  bad  intention,  Uie  majority  of  the  House  of 
*  Commons  have  deprived  your  people  of  their  dearest  rights. 
"  They  have  done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences 
than  the  levying  of  ship-money  by  Charles  the  fint ;  &c  the  dis- 
pensing power  assumed  by  James  the  second.    A  deed,  which 
must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  to  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  itself  can  no  more  be  valid  without  a  legal 
House  of  Commons,  than  without  a  legal  prince  upon  the  throne. 
"  Representatives  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the  making 
of  laws,  and  there  b  a  time  when  it  is  morally  demonstrable, 
that  men  cease  to  be  representatives ;  that  time  is  now  arrived : 
The  present  House  of  Commons  do  not  represent  the  people.   . 
"  We  owe  to  your  Majesty,  an  obedience  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  laws  for  the  calling  and  duration  of  parliaments ; 
and  your  Migesty  owes  to  us,  that  our  representation,  free  from 
the  force  of  arms  or  corruption,  should  be  preserved  to  us  in 
parliament.    It  was  for  this  we  successfully  struggled  under 
James  the  second ;  for  this  we  seated^  and  have  faithfully  sup- 
ported your  Majesty's  ftunily  on  the  throne :  The  people  have 
been  invariably  uniform  in  their  object,  though  the  different 
mode  of  attack  has  called  for  a  different  defence. 

"  Under  James  the  second,  they  complained  that  the  sitting 
of  parliament  was  interrupted,  because  it  was  not  corruptly 
subservient  to  his  designs :  We  complain  now,  that  the  sitting 
#f  this  parliament  is  not  interrupted,  because  it  is  corruptr 

edly 
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trell  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Commoiiflt  is  to 
be  supported  in  all  its  consequences^  and  carried 

edly  subflervieut  to  the  designs  of  your  Majesty's  ministers. 
Had  the  parliament,  under  James  the  second,  been  as  submis-^ 
sive  to  his  commandsj  as  the  parliament  is  at  this  day  to  the 
dictates  of  a  minister ;  ioatead  of  clamours  for  its  meeting,  tbc 
nation  woulii  have  rung,  as  now,  with  outcries  for  its  disaoltt* 
tion. 

''  The  forms  of  the  constitMtion,  like  those  of  rdigion,  were 
not  established  for  the  form's  sake,  but  for  the  substance ;  and 
we  call  GOD  and  men  to  witness,  that  as  we  do  not  owe  our 
liberty  to  those  nice  and  subtle  distinctions,  which  places  and 
pensions,  and  lucrative  employments  have  invented ;  so  neither 
will  we  be  dejH'ived  of  it  by  them ;  but  as  it  was  gained  by 
the  stem  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  by  the  virtue  of  their  descend- 
ants it  shall  be  preserved. 

*'  Since,  therefore,  the  misdeeds  of  your  Miyesty's  minis* 
ters,  in  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving  the 
noble  constitution  of  parliaments,  are  notorious,  as  well  as  sub* 
versive  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  ^of  this  realm ; 
and  since  your  Majesty,  both  in  honour  and  justice,  is  obliged 
inviolably  to  preserve  them,  according  to  the  oath  made  to 
GOD  and  your  subjects  at  your  coronation :  We  your  Majes- 
ty's remonstrants  assure  ourselves,  that  your  Majesty  will  re- 
store the  constitutional  government  and  quiet  of  your  people, 
by  dissolving  this  parliament,  and  removing  those  evil  ministers 
for  ever  from  your  councils/' 

To  which  His  Majesty  returned  the  following  answer : 

"  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to 
fisten  to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects ;  but  it  gives  me  great 
concern,  to  find  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  far 
niskd,  as  to  oflfer  me  an  address  and  remonstrance,  die  con- 
tents of  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me, 

ii^urious 
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to  its  utmost  extent.  The  same  spirit,  whicit 
violated  the  freedom  of  election,  now  invsdes 

injurious  to  my  parliament^  and  irreconciles^le  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution. 

"  I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  con^ 
duct,  esteeming;  it  my  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people : 
with  this  view,  I  have  always  heen  careful^  as  well  to  execute 
faithfully  the  trust  reposed  id  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appear-^ 
ance  of  invading  any  of  tho^e  powers  which  the  constitution 
has  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  hy  persevering  in  such  a 
conduct,  that  I  can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  s^ure 
to  my  subjects  the  firee  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my 
family  were  called  to  defend,  and,  while  I  act  upon  .these  prin- 
ciples, I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall 
continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my 
people." 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  declaration  against  the  remon- 
strance, drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  mi- 
nisterial side,  and  the  following  address  to  His  Majesty  was 
jointly  presented  by  both  Houses  of  Parhament. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, presented  to  His  Majesty  on  Friday  the  33d  day  of 
March,  1770. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects,  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
in  parliament  assembled,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  ad- 
dress lately  presented  to  your  Majesty  under  the  title  of  •  The 
humble  Address,  Remonstrance,  and  Petition  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Liveiy  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Com- 
mon Hall  assembled,'  together  with  the  answer  which  your 
M^esty  was  pleased  to  make  to  the  same ;  think  ourselves 

indispensably 
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llie  declaration  and  bill  of  rights,  and  threatens 
to  puni^  the  sutgect  for  exercisipg  a  privilege, 

indispensably  obliged^  upon  this  occasion,  to  express  to  your 
Majesty  the  extreme  concern  and  indignation  which  we  feel  at 
finding  that  an  application  has  been  made  to  your  Majesty,  in 
terms  so  little  corresponding  with  that  grateful  and  a£fectionat« 
respect  which  your  Majesty  is  so  justly  intitled  to  from  all 
your  subjects,  at  the  same  time  aspersing  and  calumniating  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  expressly  denying  the 
legality  of  the  present  parliament,  and  the  validity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

*'  To  present  petitions  to  the  throne  has  at  all  times  been 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm.  The  free 
enjoyment  of  that  right  was  one  of  the  many  blessings  restored 
l^y  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  us,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
under  the  princes  of  your  Majesty's  illustrious  house :  And  as 
we  are  duly  sensible  of  its  value  and  importance,  it  is  with  the 
deepest  concern  that  we  now  see  the  exercise  of  it  so  grossly 
perverted,  by  being  applied  to  the  purpose,  not  of  preserving, 
but  of  overturning  the  constitution,  and  of  propagating  doc* 
trines,  which,  if  generally  adopted,  must  be  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  lawful 
authority. 

**  Your  Majesty,  we  acknowledge  \yith  gratitude,  has  ever 
shewn  the  most  tender  regard  to  the  rights  of  your  people, 
not  only  in  the  exercise  of  your  own  power,  but  in  your  care 
to  preserve  from  every  degree  of  infringement  or  violation  the 
powers  intrusted  to  others.  And  we  beg  leave  to  return  your 
Migesty  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  fresh  proof  you  have 
now  given  us,  of  your  determination  to  persevere  in  your  ad* 
herence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

*'  Permit  us  also  to  assure  your  Mayesty,  that  it  is  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  we  see  your  Majesty  expressing  so  just  a 
confidence  in  your  people.    In  whatever  unjustifiable  excesses 

some 
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hitiierto  undisputed,  of  petitioning  the  crown; 
The  grievances  c£  the  people  are  aggravated  hy 

lome  few  misguided  persons  may  in  this  instance  haye  been 
aednced  to  join,  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  general  are  too  sen- 
siUe  of  what  they  owe  both  to  your  Majesty  and  to  your  illus^ 
trious  family,  ever  to  be  capable  of  approaching  your  Majesty 
with  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the  most  entire  respect 
and  affection ;  and  they  understand  too  well  their  own  true  in- 
terests to  wish  to  loosen  the  bands  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
of  due  subordination  to  lawful  authority.  We  are  therefore 
fully  persuaded  that  your  Majesty's  people^  as  well  as  your  par- 
liament, will  reject  with  disdain  CTcry  insidious  suggestion  of 
those  ill-designing  men,  who  are  in  reality  undermining  the  pub* 
lie  liberty,  ui)derthe  specious  pretence  of  zeal  for  its  preserva- 
tion f  and  that  your  Majesty's  attention  to  maintain  the  liberties 
of  your  subjects  inviolate,  which  you  esteem  your  chief  glory, 
will,  upon  every  occasion,  prove  the  sure  means  of  strength  to 
your  Majesty,  and  secure  to  you  that  zealous  and  efiectual 
support,  which  none  but  a  free  people  can  bestow/' 

Mis  Majesty's  Answer. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
this  very  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  from  my  parliament  so  grateful  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  tender  regard  for  the  rights  of  my  subjects.  Be 
assured  that  I  shall  continue  to  adhere  to  the  true  principles  of 
our  excellent  constitution ;  from  which  I  cannot  deviate  with- 
out justly  forfeiting  the  afi^ctions  of  a  free  people.*' 

The  city  in  its  corporate  capacity,  however,  dissatisfied  with 
His  Majesty's  reply,  i^d  still  more  so  with  the  notice  which 
had  been  taken  of  its  remonstrance  in  parliament,  ventured  to 
draw  up  and  present  another  address  and  remonstrance^  whicb 
was  dene  on  the  ensuing  May  23,  and  ran  as  follows :  ^ 

TO 
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insults ;  their  complaihts  not  merely  disregarded, 
bot  cheeked  by  authority ;   and  every  one  of 

TO  THE  king's  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Address,  Remonstrance,  And  Petition,  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  Common  Conncil  assembled. 

^'  May  it  phase  your  Mtgesty, 

**  When  your  Migesty's  most  faithful  subjects,  the  citizens 
of  London,  whose  loyalty  and  afifection  has  been  so  often  and 
so  effectually  proved  and  experienced  by  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick,  are  labouring^  under  the  weight  of  that  dis< 
pleasure,  which  your  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  lay  upon 
them,  in  the  answer  given  from  the  throne  to  their  late  humUc 
application,  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  with  all  humility  to 
approach  the  royal  father  of  his  people. 

"  Conscious,  Sire,  of  the  purest  sentiments  of  venenttioii 
which  they  entertain  for  your  Majesty's  penon,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  what  the  law  allows,  and  the  constitntion 
teaches,  hathbeen  misconstrued  into  disrespect  to  your  Majesty, 
by  the  instruments  of  that  influence  which  shakes  the  realm. 

**  Peq^xed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awful  sentence 
of  censure,  lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  Londdn,  in  your 
M^esty's  answer  from  the  throne,  we  cannot,  without  surren- 
dering all  that  is  dear  to  Englishmen,  forbear  mosthumUy  to 
supplicate,  that  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  grant  a  more  fa- 
vourable interpretation  to  this  dutiful,  though  persevering  claim 
to  our  invaded  birthrights ;  nothing  doubting,  that  the  benig** 
nity  of  your  Majesty's  nature,  will,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort, 
at  length  break  through  all  the  secret  and  visible  machinations, 
to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  repulse,  and 
that  your  kingly  justice,  and  fatherly  tenderness,  will  disclaim 
the  malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  ail* 
swer  we  deplore ;  an  advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  m  as 

much 
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those  acts,  against  which  they  remonstratedy 
confirmed  by  the  King's  decisive  approbation. 

much  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject^ namely  to  petition  the  King  for  redress  of  grievances,  to 
cmnplain  of  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to 
pray  dissolution  of  parliament,  to  point  out  mal-practices  in 
adminbtration,  and  to  urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  hath, 
by  the  generality  of  one  compendious  word,  been  indiscrimi- 
nately checked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  Majesty's  afflicted 
citizens  of  London  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  the 
contents  of  their  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition, 
laying  their  complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  Sove- 
reign, cannot  but  be  considered  by  your  Majesty,  as  disre- 
spectful to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parliament,  and  irrecon- 
eileable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

"  Your  Majesty  cannot  dissapprove  that  we  here  assert  the 
clearest  principles  of  the  constitution,  against  the  insidious  at- 
tempt of  evil  counsellors,  to  perplex,  confound,  and  shake 
them.  We  are  determined  to  abide  by  those  rights  and  liber- 
ties, which  our  forefathers  bravely  vindicated  at  the  ever  me- 
nuHrable  revolution,  and  which  their  sons  will  always  resolutely 
defend :  We  therefore  now  renew,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
our  claim  to  the  indispensable  right  of  the  subject,  a  full,  free, 
and  unmutilated  parliament,  legally  chosen  in  all  its  members : 
A  right,  which  this  House  of  Commons  have  manifestly  vio- 
lated, depriving,  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex of  one  of  its  legal  representatives,  and  arbitrarily  nomi- 
nating, as  a  knight  of  the  shire,  a  person  not  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  freeln^ders.  As  the  only  constitutional  means 
<^  reparation  now  kfl  for  the  injured  electors  of  Great  Britain, 
we  imi^re,  with  most  urgent  supplication,  the  dissolution  of 
^is  present  parliament,  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  and  the 
total  extinction  of  that  fatal  influence  which  has  caused  such  a 
national  discontent.    In  the  mean\ime.  Sire,  we  ofler  our  con* 

stant 
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At  such  a  moment,  no  honest  man  will  remain 
silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished  by 
rank  or  property,  in  the  rights  of  freedom  we 
are  all  equal.  As  we  are  Englishmen,  the  least 
considerable  man  among  us  has  an  interest,  equal 
to  the  proudest  noUeman,  in  the  laws  and  con« 
stitution  of  his  countiy,  and  is  equally  called 
upon  to  make  a  generous  contribution  in  support 
of  them ; — whether  it  be  the  heart  to  conceive, 

stanl  prayers  to  heaven^  that  your  Majesty  may  reign>  as 
kings  can  only  reign^  in  and  by  the  hearts  of  a  loyal,  dutiful, 
and  free  people.'' 

His  Majesty's  Answer,  delivered  the  23d  May,  1770. 

"  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late 
address. 

"  My  sentiments  on  that  subject  continue  the  same,  and  I 
should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  Father  of  my  peo- 
ple, if  I  should  sufifer  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as  I  cannot  but  think  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom." 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  addressed  his  Majesty  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 


Most  graci<ms  Sovereign,  '* 
Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  as  to 
permit  the  Mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London,  to  declare  in 
your  royal  presence,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  how  much 
the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's  displeasure  would  at 
all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of  that  displea- 
sure, has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety  and 
VOL.  II.  I  with 
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fii^  uhd^rstaildiiig  to  direct,  o¥  tbfr  hftiid  to  t±4^ 
cike.  It  iii  a  comihoii  cause,  in  to^Mch  we  dte 
iBl  ifiier6sted  j  m  wfach  ^e  shdidd  all  b^  engaged. 
Hife  main  who  deserts  if  at  thi^  alarming  cti^ 
k  an  enemy  tb  has  coUtitry,  aild,  what  I  thirite 
df  ihiitiitely  leS^  inft)ortince,  a  traitor  to  Ms  So^ 
vcreign.  Th*  Subject,  wKo  is  trul^  loyal  to  the 
iibief  magistrate,  ^ill  ri^ther  advise  nor  ^lAttfH 
<ib  ai^itrafy  riieasures.    The  city  of .  LondcW 

with'  flic  deiepest  affliction.  Perttik  me.  Sire,  to  assure  f^Kit 
Majesty^  tli^t  yooV  Majesty  has  not  in  ^  your  dotnitiionft  atijf 
subjects  more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more  sffectronate  to 
your  Majesty's  person  and  fimiiiy,  or  more  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  f<Mtunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  crown. 

"  We  do  therefore,  with  the  greatest  hiimility  and  submis- 
sion, most  earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  not 
dismiss  us  from  your  presence,  without  expressing  a  more  fa- 
vourable  opinion  pf  your. faithful  citizens^  and  without  some 
comfort,  without  some  prospect;  at  least  of  redress. 

"  Permit  me.  Sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  al- 
ready dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations 
and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your  Majesty's  affections  from  your 
k^dl  subjl^ct^  ih  general,  and  £t<M  tli«  dty  of  Lonidon  ih  par* 
ticular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard  t^^ 
your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family, 
a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy 
constitution,  as  it  was  estaUished  at  the  glorious  revolution/' 

'  Mr.  fieckforcl  was  at  tkis  time  lord  mayor,  and  it  is  this 
reply  which  the  corporation  has  had  engraven  beneath  tlie 
slatile  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  West  end  of  (Guildhall. 

EDIT. 
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have  given  an  eiamplt^  ^diiefa,  I  doaht  nat,  wUl: 
te  folkmed^  by  the  whole  kiti^otn*  The  ii[obI<$ 
spbit  ef  the  metrbpotis  is  the  Kfe-blood  of  the 
stated  coliected  at  the  hean :  fr^m  tbafe  poiat  it 
dieealateir^  with  h^lih  and  rigour,  tfirough  etery 
mt»ty  of  the  ctdnstittttkm.  The  time  is  eome^ 
when  tibe  foodjr  of  tfie  English  people  iniirt  assert 
their  own  cuaise  t  e#nsetoos  of  their  strength, 
and  animate^  hy  a  sehse  of  thek  duty,  they  wiU 
not  Mrrefldet  their  birthright  to  ministers,  par- 
liaments, or  kings. 

The  city  of  LondoW  have  e^p^essed  thd^ 
i^iifiinents  Wit%  fr^edoin  and  flmUiess}  they  have 
^p«k^  trtifh  bdldly;  and,  in  Whatever  Ught 
ikeir  rentonstrance'  may  be  represented  by  cour- 
tiers, 1  de^  the  iftost  subtle  lawyer  in  this  coun- 
try to  point  oiit  a  single  instance,  in  which  they 
have  exceeded  l&ie  truth.  Even  that  assettioif), 
which  we  are  i(M  i^  most  eibm^e  to  partial 
ment,  itt  the  tihieory  of  the  Englidit  constitutiony 
n  strictly  true.  If  any  part  of  the  f  epresenta- 
ttve  bo^  be  ttoi  chosen  by  fbe  people,  tho^ 
part  vitiates  aMd  c<Mtnpt8  ihte  wtole^  If  there 
be  a  defect  iit  the  reprei^ntatio«i  «tf  the  pec^t^, 
that  power,  wMch  alone  isr  equal  to  the  ihak- 
iiig  of  laws  in  this  country,  is  ftfot  compete, 
and  the  acts  of  ]()arliament,  under  that  cif cum- 
stMfce,  are  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  erith-e 
le^Uttore.    I  if^etk  &t  the  theory  df  our  eon- 
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stitution ;  and  whatever  difficulties  or  inconve- 
niences may  attend  the  practice,  I  am  ready  to 
maintain,  that,  as  fan  as  the  fact  deviates  firom 
the.  principle,  so  far  the  practice  is  vicious  and 
corrupt.  I  have  not  heard  a  question '  raised 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  remonstrance.  That 
the  principle,  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  deternuned,  is  more  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects, than  either  the  levying  of  ship*money,  by 
Charles  the  first,  or  the  suspending  power  as- 
sumed by  his  son,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the 
English  constitution.  It  is  not  an  act  of  open 
violence  done  by  the  king,  or  any  direct  and 
palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  by  his  mi- 
nister, that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  of 
this  country.  Against  such  a  king  or  minister 
the  people  would  immediately  take  the  alarm, 
and  all  parties  unite  to  oppose  him.  The  laws 
may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances, 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Facts  of  that  kind  stand  alone ;  they  are 
attributed  to  necessity,  not  defended  upon  prin- 
ciple.  We  can  never  be  really  in  danger,  until 
the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  de- 
stroy the  substance  of  our  civil  and  pohtical 
liberties  ;-—>until  parliament  itself  betrays  itS: 
trust,  by  contributing  to  establish  new  princi- 
ples, of  govenunait,  and  employing  the  very 
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weapons  committed  to  it  by  the  collective  body, 
to  stab  the  constitution. 

As  for  the  terms,  of  the  remonstrance,  I  pre- 
mxme  it  will  not  be  affirmed,  by  any  person  less 
polished  than  a  gentleman  usher,  that  this  is  a 
season  for  compliments.  Our  gracious  King  in« 
deed  is  abundantly  civil  to  himself.  Instead  of 
an  answer  to  a  petition,  his^  Majesty  very  grace- 
fully pronounces  his  own  panegyric  ;  and  I  con- 
fess, that,  as  far  as  his  personal  behaviour,  or 
the  royal  purity  of  his  intentions  is  concerned, 
the  truth  of  those  declarations,  which  the  mi- 
nister has  drawn  up  for  his  master,  cannot  de- 
cently be  disputed.  In  every  other  respect,! 
affile,  that  they  are  absolutely  unsupported,  ei- 
ther in  argument  or  fact.  I  must  add  too,  that 
supposing  the  speech  were  otherwise,  unexcep- 
tionfible,  it  is  not  a  direct  answer  to.  the  petition 
of  the  city.  .  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  say,  that 
he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the.  requests  of  his 
subjects ;  yet  the  sheri£&  were  twice  sent  back 
with  an  excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in 
council,  whether  or  no  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience. '  Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not 
injurious  to  parliament^  is  the  very  question  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  people,  and  such 
a  question  as  cannot  be  decided  by  the  assertion 
of  a  third  party,  however  respectable.   That  the 
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petitiomng  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  ir- 
reconciieable  with  the  princijJes  of  the  constit 
tution  is  a  new  doctrine.  His  Majesty  perhaps 
has  not  been  informed,  that  the  House  of  Com<* 
mons  diemselves  have,  by  a  fbrn^  resolution, 
admitted  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject*  His 
Ms^esty  proceeds  to  assure  us  that  he  has  made 
the  laws  the  nde  of  his  conduct-^Was  it  in  or^ 
dering  or  permitting  l^is  ministers  to  apprehend 
Mr,  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant  ?-^Wa8  it  in 
suffering  his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete 
maxim  of  nuUum  tempu$  to  rob  the  duke  of 
Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give  a 
decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  ♦  ?  Was  it  in 
erecting  a  chamber  consultatiqn  of  surgeons, 
mth  authority  to  examine  into  and  supersede 
the  legal  verdict  of  a  jury  it  Or  did  his  Ma- 
jesty consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he 
permitted  his  secretary  of  state  to  declare,  that 
whenever  the  civil  magistrate,  is  trifled  with,  a 
military  force  must  be  sent  for,  without  the  dehy 
of  a  momenty  and  effectually  employed  I. ^    Or 

*  See  Junius,  Letters  lvii.  and  lxvii.  and  notes*    edit. 

f  ^e  Vol.  I.  p.  451,  note.    edit. 

%  PjreviQia&  to  the  riot  wbicktook  plaee  May  10>  1768,  » 
noticed  in  Miscelkuoeou^  ^tfier.  No.  xxit.  V#L  IIL  p.  Sft^  Ihs: 
following  letter  was  issued  by  lord  Barrington,  to  whieh  Mr^ 
Wilkes  wrote  an  introduction,  as  noticed  in  Letter  x(.  Vol.  L^ 
p.  472,  an  act  wlucb  fbrmed  a  part  of  the  o£^nce  for  wfaicb< 
tliaigeatleman  waft  expie]|«d  the  House  of  Gemmons.  Curioi^ 
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vafi  it  in  the  barba/ow  fmfitntfs  mtif^  "w^^ 
this  ilkgal»  inhuman  doctrine  ^as  fidfd^  ipib^ 
.e%&ajtk»}-r*Ulm  M^je9(:yh|4t«iCoUf^t;^  ihff^ 
facts,  I  think  hs  WouW  ftwer  k%y»  S9i^b  »t  lfi90 
m(th  any  refeneoiCQ  to  th$  i^eawre^  fff  Ui  go* 
flnernment,  tbi^t  b.^  ba4  JPMWte  libi^  Mwp  ^P  ^^ 
X>fhJ3  Qondifcjt.  T^  t^  9^  pre^^ryjuag  the  ij^ 
feciiona,  oi'  relying  m  fcb*  9Nt^ppnt  flf  jm  9»b* 

^  this  letter  is,  it  has  not  been  pieserved  «ven  in  the  Annual 
Register.  Copy. 

'Slit,  St.  J4i$tie8^$,  April  17, 1'ML 

Having  already  signified  Che  King's  plcasufie  tol^ 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  in  iThich  you  reside,  with  re- 
gard to  th^  measures  to  be  taken  in  general  for  pveserring  the 
peace,  at  a  time  that  so  very  riotous  a  disposition'ha^  discovered 
itsdf  among  the  common  people,  I  m^e  no  doubt  but  tiiat 
either  some  steps  have,  or  wiH  immediately  be  takea  by  hiip 
<m  that  head ;  and,  I  take  it  for  granted,  thiit  as  ohairmnn  oC 
the  sesaons,  you  will  meet  the  gendemen^  who  aot  in  the 
commissicm  of  the  peace  for  the  Bcurough  of  Southwark  and 
East  'Hundred  of  Brixton,  to  consult  together,  and  ^x  upon 
some  plan  for  securing  the  public  trsoiquillity  against  nay  mis- 
chiefs  which  may  happen,  ^ould-the  same  indecent  Spirit  of 
tumult  and  disorder  which  has  appeared  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster,  spread  itself  to  those  parts  whidi  9te 
within  the  line  of  your  duty ;  and  though  I  am  pecsuaded  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  to  you,  or  the  gentlemen  wbo  will  meet 
you,  any  part  of  your  duty  on  such  an  occasion,  yet>  after 
'the  recent  alarming  instances  of  riot  and  confunon,  I  can't  help 
iapphzing  you,  tbat  much  will  depend  ufxm  the  preventive  mea- 
sures which  you  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  gentle- 
men in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  take,  upon  y.<mt  meet- 
ing ;  and  much  is  expected  from  the  .vigSacce  and  activity  with 

which 
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iiim,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They  call 
upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  l^wfiil  prerogative 
in  a  case,  which  our  laws  evid^itly  suf^posed 
might  happen,  since  they  have  provided  for  it 
by  trusting  the  Soverei^  wijth  a  discretionary 
power  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  request 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  suppiHted  by  remon- 
strances from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His 
Majesty  will  find  at  last,  that  this  is  the  sense  of 
liis  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  sup- 
port either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard 
of  a  breach  with  the  collective  body  of  his 
subjects. — ^That  he  is  the  king  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may 
loog  continue  the  king  of  a  ftee  people,  is  the 
second  wish  that  animates  my  heart.    The  first 

is,  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  MAY  BE  FEEE  *. 

JUNIUS. 

*  As  the  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  hj  some  attributed 
^•Mjt.  Dumuiig^.vid  as  .the  banning  of  ihe  thvcd  paragraph 
iof  X\M  gjentkmaa's  aoswer  to  the  Chambedain  \of  Londoo^ 
on  being  presented  wHb  the  fireedom  of  the  city>  has  a  striking 
Xioiemblaiice  to  the  structure  and  sentiments  with  which  this 
let^r  copdudiesy  the  r^iider  .will  excuse  its  insertion  in  thn 
fi^m,  tbqugb  it  has  no  ,i^<6^eac^  to  Ihe  auligect  of  the  letter 

.     "  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

* 

"  I  son  to  request  the  favour  of  you  to  represent  me  to  the 
JiOrd  Mayor/ iAildennen,  and  Commons  of  London^  as  ddy 
jsensibte  pf  the  gseat,  but,  I  must  add,  unmerited'lionaiir  they 
have  done  me ;  for  surely.  Sir,  there  is  tiinle  merit  in  aeting 

on 
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TO   THE  PRINTER   OP   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER* 
Silt,  iJpril,  177a 

In  my  last  Jetfier  J  pfljered  yon  iny 
opinion  of  the  truth  an4  ppc^rietjr  of  )u3  Mar 

on  one's  own  opinions,  sind  I  cannot;^  with  a  safe  conscience, 
pretend  to  any  other. 

"  Convinced  as  I  am,  that  our  happy  constitution  has  giren 
Its  tile  most  perfect  system  of  government  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  ^hat  it  is  therefore  our  common  interest  and 
duty  to  oppose  every  practice,  and  combat  every  principle 
that  tends  to  impair  it,  any  other  conduct  than  that  which 
the  City  of  London  has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  by  its  ap- 
probation, must,  in  my  own  judgment,  have  reAdered  me 
equally  unworthy  of  the  c^ce  I  had  then  the  honour  to  hold 
through  his  Majesty's  favour,  and  of  the  truyt  reposed  i^  «ie 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

*'  To  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  whatever  situation  we 
hre  placed  in,  is  among  the  first  objects  qf  honest  ambition.  To 
he  thought  to  have  done  so,  I  consider  as  a  second.  Conse- 
quently I  cannot  bi^t  fed  a  high  degree  of  satisfiitction  in  thk 
t^QftiiQQiiy  of  t)ie  good  opinion  of  so  respectable  a  body  as  the 
citizens  of  London ;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  additiqn  to  that 
satisfaction,  that  it  gives  me  a  nearer  relation  to  men  who 
have  been  usually  among  the  foremost  to  assert  and  main* 
tain  dbtose  legal  and  constitutional  rights  which  jire  essoitiri  to 
4he  general  interestB  of  the  conimunity. 

*'  1  have  nothing  to  add.  Sir,  but  my  acknowledgements  to 
you  for  the  obhging  expressions  you  iiave  used  in  executing 
your  commission. 

March  37,  ItTL  J.  DUNNING/'    bdit. 
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jesty's  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  consider- 
ing it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn 
up  in  his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual, 
by  the  chief  magistrate.  I  would  separate  as 
much  as  possible,  the  King's  personal  character 
and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present  go- 
vernment. I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his 
Majesty  had  in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the 
substance  of  what  he  said,  than  sir  James 
Hodges*  had  in  the  remonstrance,  and  that  as 
sir  James,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  obliged 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Ma- 
jesty might  think*  himself  bound,  by  the  same 
official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utterance 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold 
formality  of  a  well  repeated  lesson,  is  widely 
distant  from  the  animated  expression  of  the 
heart. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  with 
respect  to  the  measure  itself.  The  consequences 
of  it  reach  beyond  the  minister,  and  materially 
affect  his  Majesty's  honour.  In  their  own  na- 
ture they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man 
of  prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afflict 
a  man  of  spirit.  A  subject,  whose  sincere  atr 
tachment  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  £imily  is 

*  Town-clerk  to  the  city  of  London,  who  signed  for.  the 
corporation  the  city  petition  and  remonstrance,    edit. 
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founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarm- 
ing, or  even  of  afflicting  his  Sovereign.  I  know 
there  is  another  sort  of  loyalty,  of  which  his 
Majesty  has  had  plentiful  experience.  When 
the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotch- 
men, has  once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy 
prince,  it  seldom  leaves  him  without  accom- 
plishing his  destruction.  When  the  poison  of 
their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  when  their  insidious 
counsels  have  corrupted  the  stamina  of  his  go- 
vernment, what  antidote  can  restore  him  to  his 
political  health  and  honour,  but  the  firm  sin- 
cerity of  his  English  subjects? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at 
least  since  the  days  of  CKarles  the  first,  to  see 
the  Sovereign  personally  at  variance,  or  engaged 
in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects.  Acts 
of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated 
to  him,  and  should  constantly  be  performed  by 
himself.  He  never  should  appear  but  in  an 
amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even  in  France, 
as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  were 
thought  worth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that 
no  man  should  leave  the  royal  presence  discon- 
tented. They  have  lost  or  renounced  the  mo- 
derate principles  of  their  government,  and  now, 
when '  their  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate, 
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the  tyrant  comes  forward,  aod  answers  abso^ 
Itttelj^  fbr  himself*  The  spirit  of  their  present 
constitution  requires  that  the  King  should  be 
fesred,  and  the  pirinciple,  I  believe^  is  tolerabljr 
supported  by  the  iact.  But,  in  our  polrtical 
system,  the  theory  is  stt  variance  with  the  pnMV 
tice,  fbr  the  King  shouid  be  beloved.  Measntm 
of  greater  severity  may,  indeed,  in  some  cir-^ 
Cumstances,  be  necessary;  but  the  minuter  whia 
advises,  should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of 
tiiem  entirely  upoii  himseK  He  not  only  be-^ 
ti»ys  his  master,  but  vxo^tes  the  spirit  of  die 
Ei^liish  eonstitiition,  when  he  exposes  the  chi^f 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatred  or  conteiiipif 
of  his  subjects.  When  we  speafc  of  the  fiinr-* 
ness  of  government, .  we  mean  an  uniform^  sys- 
tem of  measures,  deliberately  aidopied,  and  re^ 
i^tttely  maintained  by  the  servants  of  the  crbwri^ 
90i  a  peevish  asperity  in  tbef  language  or  beha- 
fiour  of  the  Sovereign.  The  govermaaent  of  9 
wdak^  irresolute  monarch,  may  be  wise,  niddew 
f9key  and:  firm  j^^tbat  of  an  obstinate,  capri^ 
cio»s  priiice,  on  the  ee^ntrary,  mty  he  feeBe^ 
uadeterfnined  alid  relaxed  The  jrepuiatioii  e£ 
public  id^easures  dependis  upon  the  ntihistof^ 
whoi^  responsiU^^  not  upon  the  King,  whose 
ffitf^te  Qpimoias  are  nort  ikupposed  to  have  toy 
weight  against  the  advice  of  his  e^tinsel,  wlios^r 
personal  authority  should  tbef  efore  nev^f  be  in^ 
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UitpOBeA  in  pttUic  ^£bir«r.--Tfais^  I  tellev^,  it 
tm^^  doiistitudofial  doctritie.  But,  fer  a  nicM 
Id^fit,  let  us  tsappost  it  f|dde.  Let  it  be  takeq. 
ft»r  giranted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  in  wbicb 
a  king  of  £iiglaiid  shall  Ue .  cotnpelled  to  takei 
vfpon  himsetf  the  imgrMeM  office  of  rejectii^ 
tlhe  petitions^  and  censroting  the  cdndact  of  hia 
subjfects  J  and  let  the  City  r^tndnstrance  be  supu 
posed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  ssa  oo 
easion,  Qa  this  prindple,  which  I  presi^me  no 
IHend  of  administration  will  dispute,  let  tfact 
Wisdom  and  lipirit  of  the  ministry  be  examined, 
lii^  advise  .the  King  to  hazard,  his  dignity,  by 
a  positive  decMrati<Mi  6f  his  own  sentim^ts  j**^ 
they  suggeiit  to  him  a  language  fctU  of  severi^ 
and  reproach.  What  follows?  When  his  Ma« 
jt^f  hid  tikeh  so  decidve  a  part  in  support  of 
M&  ffiiiiistry  atid  parliament,  hn  had  a  right  to 
^p6i3t  &cm  thefn  a  reciprocal  demonstration 
Of  fitmnessl  in  thdr  own  eause^  and  of  2eal 
^  his  honour.  He  had  reason  to  expect  (and 
iKch,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blustering  promises 
4tf  lord  North)  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had 
bee^  advised  to  charge  with  having  fiuled  ixl 
their  respect  to  him,  with  having  injured  parlia-* 
ment,  and  violated  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, should  not  have  been  permitted  to  es« 
cape  withput  ^ome  severe  marks  of  the  displea- 
sure arid  vengeance  of  parliaments    As  the  mat* 
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ter  Stands,  the  minister,  after  placing  his  Sove- 
reign in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule 
and  odium  of  his  own  precipitate  mealsures  upon 
the  royal  character,  leaves  him  a  solitary  figure 
upon  the  scene,  to  recall,  if  he  can,  or  to  com- 
pensate, by  future  compliances,  for  one  unhappy 
demonstration  of  ill-supported  firmness,  and  in- 
effectual resentment.  As  a  man  of  spirit,  his 
Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  the  lofty 
terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand 
the  city,  when  united  with  the  silly  conclusion 
of  the  business,  resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock- 
tragedy,  where  the  most  pathetic  sentiments, 
and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero,  are  calcu- 
lated for  derision. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  con- 
sistency of  a  minister*,  whose  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  thought  essential  to  the 
King's  service;-— whose  presence  was  to  influence 
every  division : — ^who  had  a  voice  to  persuade, 
an  eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The 
reputation  of  these  great  quaUties  has  been  &tal 
to  his  friends.     The  little  dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis 

*  Lord  North.  This  graceful  minister  is  oddly  constructed. 
His  tongue  is  a  little  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great 
deal  too  big  for  their  sockets.  Every  part  of  his  person  sets 
natural  proportion  at  defiance.  At  this  present  writing,  his 
bead  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders. 
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has  bMii  cdmtfiitted.  The  mine  was  sunk; — 
eotnbustJbles  provided,  and  Welbore  'EXUs^  tbe 
Guy  Faux  ctf  the  fable,  waited  only  ftwr  the  sig- 
iial  of  commBXkd.  All  of  a  soddeii  the  country 
gentlemen  discover  how  grossly  they  have  been 
deceived ; — the  minister's  heart  &ila  him,  the 
grand  plot  is  def^iated  in  a  moment,  and  pood^ 
Mr.  ElKs  and  his  motion  tdken  into  custody. 
From  the  event  of  Friday  last  *  one  wonld  ima- 
gine that  some  fatality  hung  over  this  gentleman. 
Whether  he  makes  or  Suppresses  a  motion,  he  h 
equally  sure  of  his  di^race.  But  the  complexion 
of  the  times  will  siifkr  no  man  to  be  vice-trea^ 
surer  of  Ireland  with  impunity  t. 

*  It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  cabinet  that  the  house 
should  be  requested  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  in  punishing  the 
lord  mayor  and  sherifls  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Sovereign 
by  their  petition  and  remonstrance ;  and  a  vote  to  this  effect 
was  to  have  been  moved  by  Mr.  Ellis,  afterwards  lord  Mendip, 
and  in  the  audior's  own  note  called  Mannikin,  on  account  of 
his  diminutive  stature.  But  it  was  subsequently  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  less  violent  proceedings ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  metropolitan  corporation  was,  in  consequence,  merely  cen- 
sured by  a  vote  of  the  house,  and  by  the  preceding  address  to 
his  Majesty  from  both  houses,  apprising  him  of  such  censure : 
a  measure  which  was  followed  by  another  address  from  the 
city,  as  noticed  in  note,  ante,  p.  110.     edit. 

t  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing  but  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  or 
impeachment  at  the  least.  Little  mannikin  Eiiis  told  the  Kine 
&at,  if  the  business  were  left  to  his  management,  he  would 
Engage  to  do  wonders.    It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a  nitotro^ 

VOL.  n*  K  ^f 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anidety 
for  the  minister's  reputation.  He  act£(  separately 
for  himself,  and  the  most  shameful  inconsistency 
may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace  to  him.  But  when 
the  Sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty  of 
the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should 
be  supported*  The  occasion  should  be  import- 
ant ; — the  plan  well  considered ; — ^the  execution 
steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal  for  his  Majes- 
ty's real  honour  compels  me  to  assert,  that  it 
has  been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present 
reign,  to  introduce  him  personally,  either  to 
act  for,  or  to  defend  his  servants.  They  per- 
suade him  to  do  what  is  properly  their  business, 
and  desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  *.     Yet  this  is 

of  60  much  importance  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  con- 
temptible little  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
His  honest  zeal  however  was  disappointed.  The  minister  took 
fright,  and  at  the  very  instant  that  little  Ellis  was  going  to 
open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their  nuignanimous 
threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure^  and  a  still  more 
ridiculous  address  to  the  King.  This  shameful  desertion  so 
afflicted  the  generous  mind  of  George  the  third,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes  for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a 
malignant  fever. — ^Poor  man  ! — quis  talia  fando  temperet  a 
Ificrymis!     author. 

See  Private  Letter,  No.  33.     edit. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr. 
Yorke,he  told  the  duke  of  Grafton,  with  a  witty  smile,  *'  My 
Lord, you  may  kill  the  next  Percy  yourself." — N,  B.  He  had  but 
that  instant  wiped  the  tears  *way,  wjiich  overcame  Mr.  Yorke. 

EDIT. 
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an  mcanveniMce  ta  wfateh  he  must  for  ever  be 
exposed,  while  he  ^heres  to  a  miiUBtry  divided 
among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken. 
Instead  of  reserving  the  interposition  of  the 
royal  personage,  its  the  last  resource  of  govern- 
ment, their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply  it 
to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it 
cheap  and  common  in  the  opinion  of  the  people* 
Instead  of  supporting  their  master,  they  look 
to  Mm  for  support  i  and  for  the  emolument  of 
remaining  on^  day  more  in  office,  care  not  how 
much  his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and 
dishonoured. 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to 
reach  the  closet,  I  would  venture  to  appeal  at 
once  to  his  Majesty's  judgment.  I  would  ask 
him,  but  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  '^  As 
you  are  a  young  man.  Sir,  who  ought  to  have 
a  life  of  happiness  in  prospect, — as  you  are 
a  husband,-«-as  you  are  a  father, .  [youx  filial 
duties  I  own  have  been  religiously.  performed3 
is  it  band  Jide  for  your  interest  or  your  ho* 
nour  to  sacrifice  your  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreem^it  with  your 
|)^ple,  merely  to  preserve  such  a  chain  of  be- 
in^  as;  North,  Barrington,  Weymouth,  Gower, 
Elik,  Onslow,  Kigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sand* 

X2 
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^ch  ?  Their  vety  name»  are  i  i^tire  upon  ftttgo^ 
vernment,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  your  ehlip^ 
lains  to  read  the  catalogue  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  have  ali^ays  consi* 
dered  addresses  from  parliament  as  ^  fai^ionable^ 
unmeaning  formality.  Usurpers,  ideots,  and  ty« 
rants  have  been  successively  Complimented  with 
almost  the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion. But  let  us  suppose  them  to  mean  exactly 
what  they  profess.  The  consequences  deserve 
to  be  considered.  Either  the  sovereign  is  a 
man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous  amlHtion, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  treachery  <^  his 
parliament,  ready  to  accept  of  the  surrender 
they  make  him  of  the  pubGc  liberty  j^'-^-or  be  is 
a  mild  undesigning  prince,  who,  provided  ^^ 
indulge  him  with  a  little  state  and  pageantry, 
Would  of  himself  intend  no  mischief.  On  the 
first  supposition,  it  must  soon  be  decided  by  the 
sword,  whether  the  constitiftion  should  be  lost 
or  preserved.  On  the  second,  a  prince  no  Way 
qualified  for  the  executioti  of  a  great  Iti^  ha-^ 
zardous  enterprise,  and  without  any  determfiaed 
object  in  view,  may  tiefvertheless  be  drive*  illttf 
such  desperate  measures,  as  may  l^ad  directly 
to  his  ruin,  or  disgrace  hims^f  by  sL  ihAmeM 
fiuctnation  between  the  extremes  of  violeii<ie 
at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  another.    The 
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minister  perhaps  may  have  r»9oti  to  be  wdn^ 
fied  inth  the  auceess  of  the  present  hour,  and 
with  the  profit;^   of  his   employment    He  it 
the  tenant  of  the  day^  and  has  no  inter^rt  in 
the    inheritance.     The    sovereign    himielf   19 
bound  by  other  j(ri[>ligations9  and  ou^t  to  look 
fofwaid  to  a  superior,  a  permanent  interest* 
His  paternal  tenderness  should  remiAd  hiip» 
how  many  hostages  he  has  given   to   socif^ty^ 
The  ties  of  nature  come  powerfully  in  aid  <^ 
oaths  and  protestations.    The  &ther,  who  coqt 
fliders  his  own  precarious  state  of  health,  and 
Ae  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority,  wiU  mf^ 
to  se^  the  &mily  estate  free  ahd  unincumb^^ 
ed*.    What  is  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  thou§^ 
it  were  really  maintained ; — what  is  the  honour 
of  parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist  without 
any  foundation  of  integrity  and  justice ;— or 
what  is  the  vain  reputation  of  firmness,  even  if 
the  scheme  of  government  were  uniform  and 
consistent,  compared  with  the  heartfelt  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  and  se- 
curity of  the  royal  &miiy,  or  evim  with  the 
geatis&l  acdaiiia|:iona  of  the  populace  1    Wh«A- 
ever  style  ^f  odntenq>t  mi^y  be  adopted  by  mjU 
idsteis  pr  parliaments,  no  mm  d^cer^y  despi3ep 

*  Every  true  friend  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  sees  with 
aflHctien^  how  rapidly  some  of-  the  pdnciptl  branches  of  tbe 
iuttilgr  :b«M»  drfi|f{ied  QtSI 
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the  voice  of  the  English  nation.  The  House  cff 
Commons  are  only  interpreters,  whose  dnty  it 
is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  people  &ithfiilly 
to  the  crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  fidse  or 
imperfect,  the  ccmstituent  powers  are  called 
upon  to  deliver  their  own  sentiments.  Th^ 
speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible  ;«~their  gestures 
fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  PiBrplexed  by 
sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  ac* 
tion.  The  first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity 
of  their  representatives  ;-^the  second  to  the 
IQng's  justice ; — ^the  last  argument  of  the  peo- 
ple, whenever  they  have  recourse  to  it,  will 
carry  more  perhaps  than  persuasion  to  pariuu 
ment,  or  supplication  to  the  throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO   THE   PRINTER    OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  28  il%,  1770, 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would 
neither  have  been  safe,  nor  perhaps  quite  re*- 
gular,  to  offer  any  opinion  to  the  public  upon 
the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To 
pronounce  fairly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  ne* 
'Cessary  to  wait  until  we  could  consider,  in  one 
view,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  conclusion 
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of  their  deliberatitdns.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  by  men,  whose 
abilities  and  united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantageous  ground  they  stood  on,  might 
well  be  thought  sufficient  to  determine  a  popular 
question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was 
the  House  of  Commons  so  abs<dutely  engaged  in 
defence  of  the  ministry,  or  even  of  their  own 
resolutions,  but  that  they  might  have  paid  some 
decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of  their 
constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to 
their  firmness,  might  have  retracted  an  opinion^ 
too  hastily  adopted,  when  they  saw  the  alarm  it 
had  created,  and  how  strongly  it  was  opposed 
by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  mini^ 
stry  too  would  have  consulted  their  own  imme- 
diate interest,  in  making  some  concession  satis* 
&ctory  to  the  moderate  part  of  the  people^ 
Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have 
consented  to  guasd  against,  or  give  up  the 
dangerous  principle,  on  which  it  was  establi^ed. 
In*  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was  highly  im* 

probaUe  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that 

• 

4iie  complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter^ 
which,  in  their  .apprehension  at  least,^  imm^- 
jdiately  afifected  the  life  of  the  .constitution^ 
would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by 
their  own  representatives,  and  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  th^  had  been  by  the  other  brwch  pf 
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the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their  int^rity, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their 
prudence^  and  something  from  their  faars.  The 
duke  of  Gntfton  certainly  did  not  foresee  t^ 
what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a  parliament 
might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhsips,  that 
there  was  still  mme  porticm  of  sliame  or  virtue 
left  in  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Comm<m99 
or  that  there  was  a  line  in  pubtic  prostitution, 
beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  proceed* 
Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  mpre  prf^c-* 
tised  in  the  world,  or  had  he  ventured  to 
me^usure  die  characters  of  other  men  by  his 
own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  di9r 
couraged. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  cajls 
upon  us  to  review  th^ir  proceedings,  and  to 
^nsid^r  the  condition  in  which  they  have  left 
^  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but  they 
have  done  what  is  usu^y  called  the  Kiog's 
business,  much  to  his  Majesty^s  satisi&ction  ^. 
We  have  01%  to  lament,  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  sjtttMOi  introduced  of  reidved  in  the  psema^ 
i%sgn,  this  kipd  ^  m^rit  should  be  very  coor 
silftent  t^ith  the  neglect  of  .every  duty  they  owe 
to  the  nation.  The  kterval  betweeib  the  opening 

..  *  "  The  temper  with  which  you  have  conducted  all  your 
proceedings,  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.-*  King's  speech 
Ml  closing  the  session  of  peotiatnent.  May  |9,  VfW.    £i>it% 
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of  tiie  lost  and  the  dose  of  the  former  se9sipn  w^s 
longer  than  usual  *•  Whatiever  were  the  views  of 
&e  miniater,  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parlia* 
^tlmA^  sufficient  time  was  eniainly  given  to  every 
menlier  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  look  back 
upop  the  st^pB  he  had  taken,  and  the  conse^ 
quences  they,  bad  produced^  The  zeal  of  party^ 
the  violenee'4>f  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat 
of  conteufcioii  had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that 
petiqd,  whatever  resolution  they  took  was  delibe- 
rate and  prepense.  In  the  preceding  session,  the 
dqp^Miants  of  ti^e  nmustry  had  aSected  to  be^ 
tteve,  that  the  final  determination  of  the  question 
would  have  satisjied  tiie  nation,  or  at  least  put  a 
step  to  their  complaints ;  ais  if  the  certainty  .of 
an  evil  could  diminish  |lie  sense  of  it,  or  the 
natore  of  ii^ustuee  could  be  altered. by  d^c:ision. 
But  they  &^und  the  people  of  England  were  iq 
a  teanper  very  distant:  from  submisswm ;  and» 
although  it  wous  contended  that  l^e  Hoiiae  of 
ConuBOQs  could  not  themselvfits  f  everse  a  resed^T 
tion,  wlppfa  had  thq  force  and  effisct  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  there  were  other  constitutional  ex* 
pedienfeiy  w^idtk  wou|d  haire  .  given  a  securily 
against  asy  similaar  attempts  for  the  fiiliure*  The 
genetnl  pBopootien,  in  whigk  the  whole  epttn^ry 
haul  an  intorei^  might  have  been  reduced  tQ  a 

*  There  was  no  aatumnal  sessiofn  this  year.    Parliament 
did  not  meet  till  Jaiutary  d»  l7^9^t^7Q.    bdit. 
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particular  fact,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr, 
Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  concerned.  The 
House  of  Lords  might  interpose ;«— 4lie  King 
might  dissolve  the  parliament  ;^or9  if  every 
other  resource  iailed,  there  still  lay  a  gnmd 
constitutional  writ  of  error,  in  behialf  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the  wisdom 
c^  the  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  re* 
medies  has  been  successively  attempted.  The 
people  performed  their  part  with  dignity,  spirit, 
and  perseverance.  For  many  months  his  Ma* 
jesty  heard  nothing  from  his  subjects  but  tlie  Ian* 
guage  of  complaint  and  resentment ;«— unhappily 
for  this  country,  it  was  the  daily  triumph  of  hia 
courtiers  that  he  heard  it  with  an  indifierence 
approaching  to  contempt. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  assumed  a 
power  unknown  to  the  constitution-,  were  deter* 
mined  not  merely  to  support  it  in  the  single 
instance  in  question,  but  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  estaUidi  the 
fact  as  a  precedent  in  law,  to  be  applied  in 
whatever  manqer  his  Majesty's  servants  should 
hereafter  think  fit.  Their  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  decision,  in 
the  first  instance  illegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be 
supported  by  a  continuation  of  fidsehood  and  in« 
justice.  To  support  their  former  resolutions, 
they  were  obliged  to  violate  some  of  the  be^st 
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known  and  established  rules  of  the  House*  In 
one  instance  they  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in 
open  defiance  of  truth  and  common  sense,  that 
it  was  not  the  rule  of  the  House  to  divide  a  com- 
plicated question,  at  the  request  of  a  member  *. 
But  after  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the 
private  regulations  of  their  own  assembly  with 
equal  disregard*     The  speaker,  being  young  in 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  the  votes  of  the 
house ;  but,  in  the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  iniitances  of 
jresdutions  contrary  to  lavr  and  truth,  or  of  refusals  to  acknow* 
ledge  law  and  truth  when  proposed  to  them,  are  innumerable. 

AUTHOR. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the  fact 
alluded  to : 

The  house  having  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ensuing 
declaration  was  proposed,  "  That  in  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 
diction, the  house  ought  to  judge  of  elections  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  custom  of  parliament,  which  is  part  of  that 
law/'  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  that  were 
to  lead  to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Middlesex  election  had  taken  place,  it  was 
contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  that,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  house,  the  entire  series  could  not  be  divided ;  to 
which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved 
that  the  whole  of  the  intended  resolutions,  except  the  first, 
should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  following  amendment  should 
be  added  to  it : — "  And  that  the  judgment  of  this  house  in  the 
caseof  John  Wilkes  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
fuUy  authorized  by  the  practice  of  parliament/'  This  was 
carried  by  224  to  180.    edit. 
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office,  began  wi&  pretending  ignorasicc,  and 
ended  with  deciding  ler  the  ministiy.  We  wfare 
not  surprised  at  the  decision ;  but  he-  hesitated 
and  blushed  at  his  own  baseness*,  and  erery 
man  was  astonished  t. 

The  interest  of  the  public  i^s  vigoroudy 
supported  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  right 
to  defend  the  constitution  against  any  encmach? 
raent  of  the  other  estate,  and  the  necessity  of 
exerting  it  at  this  period,  was  urged  to  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  be  supposed  to  in* 
fluence  the  heart  or  the  understanding.     But  it 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  now  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  commenced  his  political  career  as  a 
violent  Whig ;  but  for  some  time  past  had  exhibited  the  most 
complete  tergiversation,  and  had  been  as  warm  in  the  cause  of 
Toryism,  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest  espousers.  He  was  elected 
to  the  chair,  January  92, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  sir  John 
Oust,  through  ill  health,  and  who  died  on  the  same  day  that 
sir  Fletcher  succeeded  him.    edit. 

t  When  the  King  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  government 
to  destroy  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  run  down  privilege,  sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  his  usual 
prostituted  effrontery,  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
should  regard  one  of  their  votes,  no  more  than  a  resolution  of 
so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer,  whom 
Ben  Jonson  describes  in  the  follpwing  lines : 

**  Gives  fiprked  counsel ;  t^l^es  provoking  gdd« 
On  eiiher  han4,  and  puts  it  up. 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perpIexM  a  tongue^ 
And  l(md  withal^  that  would  not  wag,  por  scarce 
Lie  still,  without  a  fee.*' 
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i^oon  appeared  that  they  had  already  taken  their 
part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  only  at  ihe  expense  of  truth 
and  decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their 
own  most  important  rigJits.  Instead  of  perform- 
ing  that  duty  which  the  constitution  expects 
from  them,  in  return  for  thfe  dignity  and  inde* 
pendence  of  their  station,  in  return  for  the  he* 
feditary  share  it  has  given  them  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  mfgority  of  thenl  made  common  caui^e 
with  the  other  house  in  oppressing  the  people, 
and  established  another  doctrine  as  false  in  itself, 
and  if  possible  more  pernicious  to  the  constitu* 
tioh,  than  that  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined.  By  resolving  "  that  they  had 
no  right  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that 
house  has  a  competent  jurisdiction,"  *  they  in 

*  A  motion  similar  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  139,  was 
made  hj  the  marqnii  of  Rockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
declaring,  ^*  That  tbe  law  of  the  land  and  the  established  cus- 
toms of  parliament  were  the  sole  rule  of  determination  iu 
all  cases  of  election/'  which  having  been  lost,  was  met  by  one 
to  tie  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  '^as  carried  by  a 
large  majority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  most  strong  and 
alate  protests'  were  entered  n^on  1(he  journals  of  dfe  boasoj 
whidh  w^re  signed  by  lio  liess  than  forty-two  peers.  In  tlusf 
last  of  lliese,  the  protesting  Lords  pledged  themselves  to  the 
public,  thct  they  would  avail  then&sdv^,  as  fitf  as  in^tbeMi  lay, 
pf  erery  tight  and  every  power  wiih  whicb  the  constitiutiQO  had 

9  armed 
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effect  gave  up  that  constitutional  check  and  re* 
ciprocal  controul  of  one  branch  of  the  legidature 
over  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  gi^test  and 
most  important  object  provided  for  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  legislative  power  into  three 
estates;  and  now,  let  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  be  ever  so  extravagant, 
let  their  declaraticms  of  the  law  be  ever  so  fla- 
grantly false,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  to  the 
subject,  the  House  of  Lords  have  imposed  a 
slavish  silence  upon  themselves; — they  cannot 
interpose, — they  cannot  protect  the  subject,— 
they  cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country. 
A  concession  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  so  con^^ 
tradictory  to  the  principles  of  their  own  institu- 
tion, cannot  but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting 
mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords 
would  hardly  have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other 
house,  without  the  certainty  of  a  compensation, 
which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing,  dur- 
ing  pleasure,  will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full 
extent  *.    The  House  of  Commons  are  too  much 

armed  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain 
tail  relief  in  t)ehalf  of  the  injured  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

EDIT. 

.    *  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power, 
assumed  by  the  Lords,  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people* 

Wc 
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in  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured, wiil  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution 
of  power.  After  declaring,  that  to  petition  for  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcileable  ynth 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  *,  his  Majesty 
has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary 
compliment  will  be  returned  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. The  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
seem  to  treat  their  separate  rights  and  interests 
as  the  Roman  Triumvirs  did  their  friends.  They 
reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of 
each  other,  and  establish  a  detestable  union 
among  themselves,  upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws  and 
liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent, 
a  palpable  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  has 
prevented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own  dig- 
nity, where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly 
attacked.  In  the  course  of  doctor  Musgrave'a 
examination^  he  said  every  thing  that  can  be 

We  have  the  laws  of  our  side,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intre- 
pid leader.  When  such  a  man  stands  forth,  let  the  nation  look 
to  it     It  is  not  his  cause,  but  our  own.     author. 

See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82,  in  which  Wilkei 
gives  an  intimation  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.     £DiT« 

*  See  editor's  note  to  Letter  ?iiP5viu,  a»<^#  p- 108.  ,  Ei>if. 
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conceived  mortifying  to  individtids,  or  defensive 
to  the  house.  They  voted  his  information  fri- 
volous, but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and 
int^rity,  and  sunk  under  it  *.  Tfie  tferms,  in 
which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr.  Hine  wei^e 
communicated  to  the  public  f,  naturally  called 
for  a  parliamentary  enquiry.  Ttie  integrity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  directly  impeached ; 
but  they  had  not  courage  to  move  in  their  oWn 
vindication,  because  the  inquiry  wotild  have 
been  fatal  to  colonel  Burgoyne,  and  tfre  duke 
of  Graftefn.  When  sir  George  Saville  branded 
them  with  the  name  of  traitOTs  to  their  consti- 
tuents,  when  the  lord  mayor,  the  sherifis,  and 
Mr.  Trecothick,  expressly  avowed  and  main- 
tained every  part  of  the  city  remonstrance,  why 
did  they  tamely  submit  to  be  insulted  ?  A^y 
did  they  not  immediately  expel  those  refractory 
members  ?  Conscious  of  the  motives  on  whicfe 
they  had  acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy 
to  danger,  and  were  better  prepared  to  tneet  the 
ednf^Kipt,  than  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 

*  The  examination  of  this  firm,  honest  man,  is  printed  for 
Atmon,  The  reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious,  and  a  most  in- 
tetesting  tract.  Doctor  Musgrave,  with  no  other  support  but 
truth,  and  his  own  firmness,  resisted,  and  overcame  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,    authob. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  transaction  referred  to,  see 
editor's  note  to  Junius,  No.  zxiii.  Vol.  I.  p.  571.     edit. 

t  SeeJuNiuSi  Letteriobciii.  ante,  p.  53.     edit. 
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Srhole  people.     Had  they  expelled  those  five 
members  ^,  the  consequences  of  the  new  doc- 
trine of  incapacitation  would  have  come  imme* 
diately  home  to  every  man.     The  truth  of  it 
would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any 
reference  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  or  the  obstinacy  of 
one  particular  county.     These  topics,  I  know^ 
have  had  their  weight  with  men,  who  affecting 
a  character  of  moderation,  in  reality  consult 
nothing  but  their  own  immediate  ease; — ^who 
are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce  under  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  laws,  when  it  does  not  directly 
touch  themselves,  and  care  not  what  injustice 
is  practised  upon  a  man,  whose  moral  character 
they  piously  think  themselves  obliged  to  con- 
demn. In  any  other  circumstances,  the  House  of 
Commons  must  hav^  forfeited  all  their  credit  and 
dignity,  if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  they 
]^ad  permitted  those  five  .gentlemen  to  sit  any 
longer  among  them.     We  should  then;  have  deen 
atnd  felt  the  operation  of  a  precedent,  which  is 
represented  to  be  perfectly  barren  and  harmless. 
But  there  is  a, set  of  men  in  this  country,  whose 
understandings  measure  the  violation  of  law,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by  the  im- 

*  The  five  meoibers  alluded  to  are  Sir  George  Saviile^  Mr. 
Becldbrd^  Mr.  Towmhend,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Treco- 
thick.    EDIT. 
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portant  consequences  which  tfow  directly  fboiii 
the  principle,  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  quicken  their  apprehension 
too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden  reasoned  and 
acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  days,  in* 
stead  of  hazarding  his  Whole  fcntune  in  a  law- 
suit with  the  crown,  he  would  have  quietly  paid 
the  twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him, — the 
Stuart  family  would  probably  have  continued 
upon  the  thl:oiie»  and,  at  this  moment,  the  im- 
position of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  ac- 
l^nowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown* 

What  then  has  been  the  business  of  the  ses- 
sion, after  voting  the  supplies,  and  confirming 
the  determination  of  the  Middlesex  election? 
The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Iridli  par« 
Sament%  ^d  the  just  discontents  of  that  king- 

*  A  law  had  lately  passed  in  Uie  Irish  legislature^^  rendering 
the  Irish  parliaments  octennial : — prior  to  this  period;  they  had 
been  of  longer  doration^  and  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  couit 
that  the  law  was  enacted.  The  parlianxent  that  passed  it  w» 
prorogued  immediately  afterwards^  ,aQd  then  dissolved,  under, 
the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  in  future.  The  mi- 
nister, however,  was  deceived:  for  the  new  parliament  ob- 
jected, shortly  aft«r  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  mo- 
ney-bill, in  cooDfleqaence  of  iu  haying  originatbd  in  the  pri¥y>-i 
council,  instead  of  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  Lord  Townsiheod^ 
the  lordrlieutenant,  on  December  2,  entered  a  protest  on  the 
joun)ds  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  ration  of  thfs  bill ; 
and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  thejovmab  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ^  but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him. 

EJ>IT. 
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dom,  have  been  passed  by  without  notice.  Nei- 
ther the  geneiral  situation  of  our  colonies,  nor 
that  particular  distress  which  forced  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  to  tike  up  arms  in  their  defence, 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  com 
sideration  *.  In  the  repeal  of  those  acts,  which 
w6re  most  offensive  to  America,  the  parUament 
have  done  every  thing,  but  remove  the  offence; 
They  have  relinqdished  the  revenue,  but  judi- 
ciously taken  care  to  preserve  the  contdntion^ 

*  The  cB^rent  sch^nes  deviBed  for  m«kmg  the  c6ldniei 
amenable  to  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  are  glanced  at  ki 
the  note  to  Junius,  Letter  xii.  Vol.  I.  p.  147.  Afler  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  whether  the  Ainericans  would 
submit  to  certain  custom-h6use  duties,  as  upon  glass,  red-lead^ 
tea,  &c.  But  it  Was  the  principle  itself  that  was  obnoXTods  td 
die  Americttis :  «id  hience  Ibis  attempt  wat  as  str^noously  re^ 
sisted  as  the  former.  These  latter  duties  wete  in  cotiseqiieno^ 
all  relinquished,  excepting  that  on  tea.  The  Americans,  how* 
ever,  would  not  submit  to  this  modification,  which  as  much 
infringed  uj^n  ifadr  printiple,  as  if  nto  part  whatever  hadlbeen 
rehnquished :  government  nevertheless  insisted  upon  retaihiiig* 
this  impost,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Yet  hostilities  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  ^rst  instance  at  Boston^ 
from  a  private  dispute  between  two  or  three  soldiers  quartered 
there,  and  a  party  of  rope-makers.  The'  soldiers  in  t&is  quar- 
rel were  joined  by  their  comrades,  and  even  by  their  officers, 
and  the  rope-makers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town :  in  the 
sdtffle  that  ensued,  the  officers  were  struck,  the  soldiers  fired, 
and  several  persons  in  the  motb  were  killed  or  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  was  afterwards  tried^ 
but  acquitted,    edit. 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  the  continuance  of  the 
tea  duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit  whatso^ 
ever  to  the  mother  countty.  What  is  it  then 
but  an  odious,  unprofitable  exertion  of  a  specu- 
lative right,  and  fixing  a  badge  of  slavery  upon 
the  Americans,  without  service  to  their  masters  ? 
But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministry  and 
a  parliament,  who  are  neither  to  be  persuaded 
by  argument,  nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an 
extraordinary  merit  from  any  thing  he  has  done 
;thi8  year  in  the  improvement  or  application  of 
the  revenue.  A  great  operation,  directed  to  an 
important  object,  though  it  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess, marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  character 
of  a  minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding 
dieals  in  Uttle  schemes,  which  dishonour  him  if 
they  feil,  and  do  him  -  no  credit  when  they  suc- 
ceed. Lord  North  had  fortunately  the  means  in 
his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents 
at  once  ^.    The  failure  of  his  first  enterprise  in 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents,  had  arisen  from 
a  loan  of  two  millions  raised  by  government  in  the  29th  of 
Geo;  II.  for  which  a  lottery  and  redeemable  annuities  at  three 
pounds  ten  shil^ngs  per  cent,  had  been  granted  and  secured. 
Of  the  annuities  one  quarter  had  been  paid  ofi^  and  the  sink- 
ing fund^  which  was  charged  with  the  remainder^  was  atthis 
time  so  fully  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notrce  to  this 
,eflfect  had  been  given  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  April  36, 1770, 

In 
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finance  is  not  half  so  disgraceful  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  minister,  as  the  enterprise  itself  is  in- 
jurious to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking  one 
decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the 
market  at  once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the 
price  of  the  four  per  cents  six  weeks  ago,  he  has 
tampered  with  a  pitiful  portion  of  a  commodity, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross ; — he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of 
that  stock,  of  a  design  formed  by  government 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  surrender  it  by  degrees, 
consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold  up  and 

In  consequence  of  this  flouriahiog  state  of  the  three  per 
eents^  into  which  almost  every  one  was  buying,  the  four  per 
cents  had  been  much  forsaken,  and  had  sunk  below  their  level. 
Lord  North,  by  a  small  bonus,  might  have  induced  all  the 
holders  of  this  ^tock  to  have  transferred  it  into  three  per  cents 
instead  of  recdving  four,  which  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
to  the  public  debt ;  but,  though  the  minister  was  open  to  this 
conviction,  he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so 
much  time  to  complete  what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every 
advantage  he  might  at  first  have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a 
proposal  of  this  kind  to  embrace  die  whole  of  the  four  per 
cents,  he  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a 
lottery  for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty 
thousand  tickets,  of  which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds 
capital  should  be  intitled,  for  this  supposed  diflference  of  four- 
teen pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  lottery  tickets.  In  the 
prospect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at  the 
expense  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  far  as  re- 
garded pecuniary  advantage,  was  completely  frustrated. 

EDIT. 
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enhance  the  price ; — so  that  the  plapi  of  reducing 
the  four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  en- 
tirely, or  continued  with,  an  increasing  disad** 
vantage  to  the  public.  The  minister's  sagacity 
bas  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three 
per  cents,  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  s^L  la 
pffect^  he  has  contrived  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell  out 
and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  markj^t,  rather 
than  subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms,  that 
can  possibly  be  qffered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally 
to  consider  the  situation  of  the  King.  The  pro* 
rogation  of  parliament  has  the  effect  of  a  tem^ 
porary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
fulopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightly  upon 
the  separate  members,  who  composed  it.  Tliey 
retire  into  summer  quarters,  and  rest  from  the 
disgraceful  labours  of  the  campaign.  But  as  fox 
the  Sovereign,  it  is  not  so  mth  him.  He  has  a 
permanent  existence  in  this  country ;  He  can- 
not withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the 
discontents,  the  reproaches  of  his  subjectsa  They 
pursue  hini  to  his  retirement,  and  invade  his 
domestic  hairiness,  when  no  address  can  be  ob- 
tained from  an  obsequious  parliament  to  en- 
courage or  console  him.  In  other  t;imes,  the 
interest  of  the  King  ^nd  people  qfjli^gfefld  was, 
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as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  snme.  A  new 
syst^n  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fitct,  but 
professed  upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no 
longer  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the 
private  domestics  of  the  Sovereign.  One  parti« 
cular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to  call  them-* 
selves  the  King's  jfiiends*,  as  if  the  body  of 
the  people  were  the  King's  enemies;  or  as  if  his 
MajestyMooked  for  a  resource  or  consolation^ 
in  the  attachment  of  a  few  fitvourites,  against 
the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  his  sijb- 
jects.  Edward  and  Richard  the  second  made 
the  same  distinction  between  the  collective  body 
of  the  people^  and  a  contemptible  party  who 
surrounded  the  throne.  The  event  of  tiieir  mis* 
taken  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning  to 
their  successors*  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes 
were  not  without  excuse.  They  had  as  many 
j&ke  irirads  as  our  present  griicious  Sovereign, 
and  infinitely  greater  temptations  to  seduce 
them*  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure*  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted 
their  inheritance  in  pursuit  of  it  Their  lives 
were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  brilliant  in  prospect, 


*  **  An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  servile  crew ;  nnanimoot 
in  evil,  diligent  in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to 
flattery,  talkers  for  liberty,  but  slaves  to  power; — styling  them- 
ai&}?es  the  ieoart  party^  mA  the  prinee'g  only  friends/' 
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though  useless  or  dangerous  in  its  course.  In 
the  dull,  unanitnated  existence  of  other  princes^ 
we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water^ 
which  taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilising 
the  soil. — The  morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  rules.  His  situation  is  sin- 
gular. There  are  faults  which  do  him  honour, 
and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  in- 
sipid equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable 
of  vice  nor  virtue  in  the  extreme;* but  it  se- 
cures his  submission  to'  those  persons,  whom  he 
haa  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes  him 
a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Se- 
cluded from  the  world,  attached  from  his  in&ncy 
to  one  set  of  persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he 
can  neither  open  his  heart  to  new  connections, 
nor  his  mind  to  better  information.  A  character 
of  thU  sort  is'  the  soil  fittest  to  produce  that  ob- 
stinate bigotry  in  politics  and  religion,  which 
begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  uinder- 
standing,  and  finally  conducts  the  monarch  and 
the  martyr  to  the  block. 

J  A^-any  other  period,  I  doubt  not^  the  scanda- 
lous diswders  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  government  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire, would  have  roused  and  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  prerogative  at  home,— ^the  uncbnstitu- 
tional  employment  of  the  military — the  arbitrary 
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* 

fines  and  commitments  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Court  of  King's  Bench ; — the  mercy  of  a 
chaste  and  pious  Prince  extended  cheerfully  to 
a  wilful  murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the 
brother  of  a  common  prostitute  *,  would,  I  think, 
at  any  other  time,  have  excited  universal  indig- 
nation t.  But  the  daring  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  Middlesex -election,  makes  us 
callous  and  indifierent  to  inferior  grievances.  No 
man  regards,  an  eruption  upon  the  sur&ce,  when 
the  noble  parts  are  invitded,  and  he  feels  a  mor- 
tification approaching  to  hiis  heart.  The  free 
.  election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament 
coimprehends,  bee tose  it  is,  the  source  aiid  secu- 
rity of  eveiy  right  and  privilege  of  the  English 
nation.  The  ministry  have  realized  the  compen- 
dious ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that  the 
liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  English- 
man have  in  truth  but  one  neck,  and  that  to  vio- 

♦  Miss  Kennedy. 

f  Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy  had  been  condemned  to 
8u£&r  death  for  the  murder  of  John  Bigby>  a  watchman.  Their 
sister.  Miss  Kennedy,  was  a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of 
the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  her  intercession  availed  to  obtain 
•  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a  pardon.  The  widow 
of  Bigby,  nevertheless,  laid  an  appeal  against  the  murderers ; 
and  a  new  trial  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy, 
however,  bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds ;  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted 
from  appearing  against  the  prisoners  when  they  were  arraign- 
ed.    EDIT. 
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late  tbe  freedom  of  dection  strikes  dlseply  at 
ihemall. 
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TO    tOBD   NORTH. 
MY  WW,  22  Aug.  n70. 

Mb.  Luttrell's  services  were  die  chief 
mpport  and  ornament  of  the  duke  of  Grafton's 
admimstraticm.  The  honour  of  rewarding  them 
mea  reserved  for  your  Lordship.  The  Duke,  it 
seems,  had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was 
ashamed  io  acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit. 
You,  my  Lord,  had  no  scruples.  You  accepts! 
of  the  succeisaion  with  all  it$  incumbrances,  and 
have  p^d  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the  hazard 
o£  ruining  tiie  estate* 

When  this  accomplii^d  youth  declared  faim* 
self  the  champion  of  government,  the  world  was 
busy  in  enquiring  what  honours  or  emoluments 
omild  be  a  sufficient  recompense,  to  a  young 
man  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  for  submitting  to 
mark  his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal 
contempt  and  detestation  of  his  country,— -His 
noble  father  had  not  been  so  precipitate*— To 
vacate  his  seat  in  parliament ;— to  intrude  upon 
a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  con» 
nection ; — to  possess  himself  of  another  man's 
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right,  and  to  maintam  it  in  defiance  of  pubtic 
shame  as  well  a9  justice,  b^poke  a  degree  of 
^edl  or  of  depravity,  which  all  tiie  &vour  of  a 
pious  Prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest, 
pxy  Ix>rd,  there  is  in  this  young  man's  conduct, 
a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for  its  singularity, 
I  cannot  but  admire.  He  has  discovered  a  new 
line  in  the  human  character ; — he  has  degraded 
pven  the  name  of  LuttreU,  and  gratified  his  £u 
tber's  mcfat  sanguine  expectations. 

The  duke  of  Grafton,  wbh  every  possiUe 
di^p9sitian  to  patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  wai 
contented  with  pronouncing  cobnel  Luttrell'i 
paQegyric  *»  Th^  gallant  spirit,  the  disinterested 
se^l  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed 
through  thfd  Hou^e  of  Lcur^ds.  His  Grace  repeat'- 
^ly  pledged  himself  to  the  House,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  purity  of  his  &iend  Mr.  LuttrelPs 
intentions ; — ^that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea 
of  compensation  would  mortally  offend  himt; 
The  noble  Duke  could  hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but 
he  had  lately  quitted  his  employment,  and  began 
to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of  his  re? 
putation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negOt 
tiation   was  probably  begun. — Come  forward, 

*  Att&ii  time  he  was  only  lieutenant-coloneL    edit. 
t  He  how  says  that  hiis  great  object  is  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  that  he  tviU  h$ive  it. 
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thou  worthy  representative  of  Idrd  Bute,  and 
tell  this  ihsulted  country,  who  advised  the  King 
to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  adjutant-general  to 
the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was 
colonel  Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his 
employmjBnt,  and  the  obsequious  Qisborne  to 
accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government  of  Kin- 
sale  *  ?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  prefer-^ 
ment  to  your  Lordship's  partiality,  or  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford's  friendship  ?  My.  Lord,  though  it 
may  not  be  pos^ble  to  trace  this  measure  to  its 
source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  wani  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The 
Engliidi  nation  must  be  roused,  and  put  upon 
its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has  already  shewn  us 
bow  far  he  may  be  trusted,  whenever  an  open 
attadc  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this 

*  This  infamous  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the 
public.  Colonel  Gisbdfne  was  quarter-inaster-general  in  Ire- 
land. Lord  Tovrnshend  persuades  bim  to  resign  to  a  Scotch 
officer,  one  Fraser,  and  gtves  him  the  go?emment  of  Kinsale. 
— Colonel  Cuninghame  was  adjutant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  offers  him  a  pension,  to  induce  him  to  resign  to 
Luttrell.  Cuninghame  treats  the  offer  with  contempt.  What's 
to  be  done?  poor  Gisbome  mast  move 'once  more. — He  ac- 
cepts of  a  pension  of  ^500  a  year,  until  a  government  of 
greater  value  shall  become  vacant.  Colonel  Cuninghame  U 
made  governor  of  Kinsale;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the 
whole  machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-general, 
and  in  effect  takes  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 
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Country.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  deliberate 

plan  formed.-^ ^Your  Lordship  best  knows  by 

whom ;«— the  corruption  of  the  legislative  body 
on  this  side — a  military  force  on  the  other — ^and 
then.  Farewell  to  England!    It  is  impossible 
that  any  minister  shall  dare  to  advise  the  King 
to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell  in  the  confiden- 
tial post  of  adjutant^general,  if  there  were  not 
some  secret  purpose  in  view,  which  only  such  a 
man  as  Luttrell  is  fit  to  promote.     The  insult 
offered  to  the  army  in  general  is  as  gross  as  the 
outrage  intended  to  the  people  of  England. 
What !  Lieutenant-colonel  Luttrell,  to  be  adju- 
tant-general of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men ! 
One  would  think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at 
Blackheath  and  Wimbledon  might  have  taught 
htm  better. —  I   cannot  help   wishing  general 
Harvey  joy  of  a  colleague,  who  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  employment. — But,'  my  Lord,  this 
measure  is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too 
dangerous  to  be  received  with  indifierence'  or 
submission.    You  shall  not  have  time  to  new- 
model  the  Irish  army.    They  will  not  submit  to 
be  garbled  by  colonel  Luttrell.     As  a  mischief 
to  the  English  constitution  (for  he  is  not  worth 
the  name  of  enemy),  they  already  detest  him* 
As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  their  heads, 
they  wiU  receive  him  with  indignation  and  con- 
,  tempt.1 — ^As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are 

3 
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no  more  than  the  blhid,  unhi^{tpy  instrument  of 

lord  Bute  and  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 

Walesy  be  assured  that  you  &iiaU  be  called  upon 

to  answer  for  the  a4vice,  which  has  been  grveffr^ 

and  either  (Uscover  your'  accomplices^  or  faO  a 

sacrifice  to  their  security  *• 

JUNIUS. 

*  A  few  days  after  this  letter  made  its  appearai^,  the  writer 
sent  the  following  £urticle  to  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Adver* 
tiser^  which  was  inserted  according  to  its  date. 

INTEIXIdEKCE  £XTRAORX>lKARY. 

Sept.  7,  ITJOj 
CoLONBt  Luttrell  has  resigned  the  post  of  acJljutant-general 
in  Ireland.  The  necessity  of  the  times  had  lefl  the  minister  no 
alternative,  except  the  sacrifice  of  this  unworthy  tool  of  power, 
or  of  himself.  The  dismission  is  to6  ridiculous  either  to  de- 
oeive  the  publie,  or  sereietf  <&e  gu3ty.  Does  colonel  LuttreU 
expect  to  find  a  shelter  from  contampt  by  shunniog  the  re-' 
wards  of  infamy  ?  A  character  so  well-established  as  his  own, 
will  render  such  resources  needless.  Does  the  minister  console 
himself  with  any  hopes  of  crushing  the  most  severe  enquiries, 
because  he  has  meanly  rescinded  this  detectable  promotion  ? 
The  Tsmty  of  such  dependences  may  be  confirmed  before  the 
period  of  another  session.  As  very  few  forms  concurred  to 
this  appointment,  except  private  commissions  to  a  lord  lieu- 
tenant, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  that  effrontery  which  may 
hereafter  deny  the  whole  transaction :  It  is  not,  however,  lost 
in  ignorance,  because  the  royal  fiat  had,  purposely,  delayed  its 
^Togrtsg  through  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  It 
never,  perhaps,  was  intended  that  this  circumstance  should 
have  been  made  public  till  the  destruction  of  our  rights  had 
beeii  at  least  more  easily  to  be  accomplished  than  it  is  at  pre* 
sent.    Let  not  this  insulted  country  be  for  a  moment  off  its 

guard. 
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I 

TO    TH£;R1«HT    fiONOUBABIiE    LORD    MAlfftFlBU>*« 

MV  LORD,  14  Notefnber,  lllO. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  at- 
tract the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  command 
even  your  Lordship's  attention.  I  am  consider- 
ably in  your  debt,  and  shall  endeavour,  once  for 
all,  to  balance  the  account  Accept  of  this  ad- 
dress, my  Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important 
scenes,  in  which  you  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

You  will  not  qufestion  my  veracity,  when  I 
assure  you  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  par- 
ticular respect  for  your  person  that  I  have  ab- 
stained from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened, 

guard.  To  make  the  blow  secure,  the  dagfgcr  that  in  to  wound 
the  conBtitutaon  will  be  at  much  as  potsiUe  concealed  until  the 
instant  that  it  strikes.  From  the  intentions  of  administration 
every  things  is  to  be  dreaded';  their  timidity,  indeed,  as  in  the 
present  case,  may  draw  aline,  which,  were  they  only  to  con- 
sult the  violence  of  inclination,  they  might  resolve  to  pass,  aK 
though  the  track  were  marked  with  horror,  blood,  and  desola- 
tion.    EDIT. 

*  In  the  envelope  to  this  address,  Junius  makes  the  follow-' 
ing  observation.  ''  The  inclosed,  though  begun  within  these 
few  days,  has  been  greatly  hboured.''  Private  Letter,  No.  34. 

BBIT. 
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when  your  Lordship  is  party^  and  the  party  is  to 
be  judgey  I  confess  I  have  been  deterred  by  the 
di£ScUlty  of  the  task.  Our  language  has  no  term 
of  reproach^  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tion, which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied 
to  youy  and  exhausted.' — Ample  justice  has  been 
done  by  abler  pens  than  mine  to  the  separate  me- 
rits of  your  Ufe  and  character.  Let  it  be  my 
humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till 
their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute 
to  Scotch  sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it,  I  own 
I  am  not  apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  of 
gentlemen  of  that  country,  and  when  they  smile, 
I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of 
an  ancient  nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to 
your  Lordship's  honour,  that,  in  your  earlier 
days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with  the  pru- 
dence of  your  country.  You  had  some  originistl 
attachments,  which  you  took  every  proper  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge.  The  liberal  spirit  of 
youth  prevailed  over  your  native  discretion. 
Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince 
was  expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and 
some  of  the  solemnities  of  religion*.     This,  I 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Ravensworth 
produced  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  frequently 
drunk  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees, 
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Conceive,  is  the  most  amiable  point  of  view,  in 
which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an 
honest  man,  yon  took  that  part  in  politics,  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  your  birth,  edu- 
cation, country  and  connections*.     There  was 

• 

•  This  statement  of  lord  Man$f1eld^B  immediate  connection 
.  widi  the  l^etender'B  secre^ry  has  been  disfmted  by  some ;  and 
tbe  charge  advanped  by  lord  Ravensworth  of  hi«  having  drunk 
the  Pretender^s  healtb  u})on  his  knees  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  before  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords^ 
in  the  year  1753«  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Murray's  acquittal, 
both  tribimnls  declaring  the  charge  to  be  a  foul  and  di^r&ceCtil 
calumjny.  That  lord  Mansfield*  hpwever,  lay  under  the  pnblie 
imputation  of  being  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Pretender's  Becre^ 
tary  is  certain;  as»  in  a  memorial,  [which  will  be  found  in 
Dodington's  Diary,  p.  441,  London  edit.  1809.]  anonymously 
addressed  to  general  Hawley,  and  written  for  the  avowed 
l^arpose  of  (mcanng  the  Solicitor-General's  disoaiiston,  he  ta 
.  thus  spoken  of  :>--»'*  To  have  a  ScoUmaa,  of  a  most  disaffected 
family,  and  allied  to  the  Pr^ender's  first  minister,  consulted 
in  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  \Vales«  must  tend  to  alarm 
9nd  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present  royal  family/'  Dod« 
ington,  who  was  intimate  widi  iord  Mansfield,  then  Mr. 
Mttrmy,  no  where  cofitiidicta  the  stip|)osed  connection ;.  vrbo, 
neverthelcflSy  it  is  presumed,  wodd  have^obe  so,  if  the  a$« 
sertion  had  not  been  true.  Should  the  reader  wish  to  satisfy 
himself  more  particularly  upon  the  subject,  he  will  find  it 
detailed  at  some  length  in  various  parts  of  the  before  named 
-    diary. 

Mr.  Murray,  when  a  student  in  the  Temple,  was  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  mercer  on 
Ludgate-hil),  and  the  toast  above  referred  to  is  said  to  have 
been  frequently  drunk  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  whether 
Mr.  Murray  were  ever  present  on  such  occasion  or  not.  Mr. 
VOL,  11.  M  Vernon 
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sometbing  generous  in  your  attachment  to  thd 
banished  house  of  Stuart  We  lament  the  m^ 
takes  of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  de- 
test him  until  he  affects  to  renounce  his  princi- 
ples. Why  did  you  not  adhere  to  that  loyalty 
you  once  professed?  Why  did  you  not  follow  the 
example  of  your  worthy  brother  *  ?  With  him, 
you  might  have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pre- 
tender's confidence — with  him,  you  might  have 
preserved  the .  integrity  of  your  character,  and 
England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you  with- 
out regretr— ^Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
although  you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege 
Lord,  you  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles 
which  drove  his  &ther  from  the  throne  ;-r-that 
without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled 
yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  re- 
viving and  establishing  the  maxims  of  their  go-' 
vernmeiit.  This  is  the  way,  in  which  a  Scotch- 
man's understanding  corrects  the  error  of  his 
heart. — My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
defence,  and  can  trace  it  through  all  your  con- 
duct. I  see  through  your  whole  life,  one  uniform 
plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown,  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    To  this 

Vernon  on  his  death  bequeathed  to  Mr-'Mun^ay  an  estate  in 
the  counties  of  Chester  and  Derby,     edit. 

♦  Confidential  secretary  to  the  late  Pretender.    This  cir- 
cumstance confirmed  the  fiieudship  between  the  brothers. 
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object^  your  thoughts,  words  and  actions  have 
.been  constantly  directed.  In  contempt  or  ig- 
norance  of  the^  common  law  of  England,  you 
have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
court,  where  you  preside,  maxims  o£  jurispni- 
rdence  unknown  to  Englishmen.  The  Roman 
code,  th^  law  of  nations^  and  the  opinion  of 
foreign  civilians^  are  your  perpietual  dieme ; — 
but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta 
tor  the  Bill  of  Rights  wilh  approbation  or  respect  ? 
By  such  treacherous  arts,  the  noble  simplicity 
and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws  Were  first  cor- 
Tupted.  The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com- 
plete,  until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their 
laws,  tod  reduced  slavery  to  a  system. — This 
one  leading  princij^e  directs  your  interpretation 
of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  your  treatment  of 
juries^  It  is  not  in  political  questions  only  (for 
there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven)  but  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is 
equally  on  the  rack,  either  to  contract  the  power 
ef  the  jniy,  or  to  mislead  their  judgment.  For 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  doc- 
trine you  delivered  in  lord  Grosvenor's  cause. 
An  action  for  criminal  conversation  being 
brought  by  a  peer  against  a  prince  of  the  blood  *, 

*  The  action  was  brought  hf  lord  Grosvenor  against  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  for  criminal  conversation  with  lady 
Crosvenor;  and  the  cause  iii  which  lord  Mansfield  delivered 

m2,  the 
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3^u  were  daiiiig  enough  to  tell  the  jury  that,  in 
fixing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fortiine  cf  the  parties  j^-that  it 
was  a  trial  between  A.  and  B. — that  they  were 
to  coiusider  the  offence  in  a  moral  light  only,  and 
^ve  no  greater  damages  to  a  pea:  of  the  realn^ 
than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  refute  a  doctrine,  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  absurdity 
upon  the  £ice  of  it ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  &t  a 
declaration  of  your  political  creed,  is  dear  and 
consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary  government^  all 
ranks  and  distinctions  are  coafounded.  The  ho- 
nour of  Br  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than 
the  rq[>utatton  of  a'  peasant,  for,  with  different 
liveries,  they  are  equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property,  we  see 
the  same  bias  and.  inclination  to  diepart  from  the 
decisions  of  your  predecessors*,  which  you  cer- 
tainly ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of  the  com** 
mon  law.  Instead  of  thote  certain,  podtiye 
rules,  by  which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law 

the  opinion  Ijere  charged  to  him,  was  tried  before  his  Lordship 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  5,  177d.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds :  the  verdict  waK:&r 
ten  thoustnd  pounds.  The  doctrine  herejustly  ol^dcted  againsit 
by  Junius,  has  since  been  relinquished  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  his-  own  substituted  in  its  stead,     edit. 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  46.  note*,    edit. 
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ihould  invariably  be  determined,  you  have  fondly 
introduced  your  own  unsettled  noti<ms  of  equily 
and  substantial  jurttce«  Decisions  given  upon 
such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  consequence  and 
tendency  of  each  particular  instance  is  not  ob- 
served or  regarded. .  In  the  mean  time  the  prac* 
tice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King'ft  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  in- 
stead of  consulting  strictly  the  law  of  the  land, 
refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the  court,  and  to 
the  purity  of  his  own  conscience*  The  name  of 
Mr.  justice  Yates,  wiU  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  oP  those  emotions  of  fear  and  de- 
testation, with  which  you  always  beheld  him  •• 

*  Judge  Yates^  who  was  now  just  dead,  had  twice  publidy 
differed  with  the  chief  justice ;  once  about  a  question  of  real 
property,  Perrin  and  Blake ;  the  other  time  in  the  fs\mous  dis- 
pute respecting  literary  property :  with  respect  to  the  latter 
point  the  House  of  Lords  determined  according  to  his  opinion  > 
imd  he  is  umvenally  thougfait  by  the  profession  to  have  been 
inglit  wiUi  reip^t  to  the  former.  Lord  Mansfidd  did  not 
treat  his  opinions  on  these  subjects  with  the  respect  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  nor  with  the  decorum  that  judicial  etiquette 
usually  dictates.  Mr.  justice  Yates,  under  these  unpleasant 
circumstances,  chose,  though  senior  puisne  judge  of  the  King's 
IPeneb,  ito  take  the  junior  judgeship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  then 
vacant,  on  the  proi^otion  of  the  other  judges,  in  consequence 
^  the  resignation  of  sir  Edward  Clive.  This  removal  tool^ 
plage  May  4,  1770,  arid  sir  Joseph  Yates  died  on  the  suc- 
ceeding 7th  of  June. 

The 
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TTiat  great  lawyer,  that  honest  man,  saw  your 
whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do.  Aft^r  years 
of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  princi* 

The  following  aaeGdote,  if  true»  is  worthy  of  record^  and 
does  him  immortal  honour.  In  a  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Dec.  6, 1770,  on  Mr.  serjeant  Glynn's 
i^QOtion,  as  noticed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  359,  Mr.  alderman  Townsbend, 
after  other  arguments  urged  in  support  of  it,  said,  "  I  am 
afraid  then  that. there  is  too  great  a  vicinity  between  West* 
minster-hall  and  St.  James's.  I  suspect,  and.  the  people  sus- 
pect, that  their  correspondence  is  too  close  and  intimate* 
But  why  do  I  say  it  is  suspected  ?  it  is  a  known,  avowed  fact. 
A  late  judge,  equally  remarkable  fbr  his  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity, was  tampered  with  by  adminislratioii.  He  was  so- 
licited to  favour  the  crown  in  certain  trials  which  were  ihei^ 
depending  between  it  and  the  subject.  I  hear  some  desiring 
me  to  name  the  judge,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The 
fact  is  known  to  several  members  of  this  House,  and  if  I  do 
not  speak  truth,  let  those  who  can,  contradict  me.  I  call 
upon  them  to  rise,  that  the  public  may  not  be  abused— bu|  all 
are  silent,  and  can  as  little  invalidate  what  I  have  said  as  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  This  great,  this  honest  judge,  being  thus 
solicited  in  vain,  what  was  now  to  be  done?  what  was  Ibe  fast 
resource  of  baffled  injustice  ?  That  was  learned  from  a  short 
conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  some  friends,  a 
little  before  his  death.  The  last  and  most  powerful  aigtne  was 
applied.  A  letter  was  sent  him  directly  from  a  Great  Persoiw 
age ;  but  as  he  suspected  it  to  contain  something  dishonourable, 
he  sent  it  back  unopened.  Is  not  this  a  subject  that  deserves 
enquiry  ?  Ought  we  not  to  trace  out  the  adviser  of  such  a 
daring  step,  and  Upon  proper  conviction  bring  him  to  the 
bloclc }  The  excellent  person  who  was  thus  tempted  to  disgrace 
and  perjure  himself,  and  to  betray  and  ruin  his  country,  could 
not  die  in  peace,  till  he  had  disclosed  this  scene  of  iniquity, 

and 
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pies  introduced  by  your  Lordship,  and  uniform- 

I 

ly  supported  by  your  humble  Jriends  upon  the 
beneh,  he  determined  to  quit  a  court,  whose 
proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neither  as- 
sent to  with  honour,  nor  oppose  with  success. 

_  • 

Tlie  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  some- 
times of  service  to  the  public  *.  Facts  are  apt 
to  alarm  us  more  than  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
ciples. The  sufierings  and  firmness  of  a  Printer 
have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew, 
and  felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  you  hoped  to  es- 
cape it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacrifice  of 
dignity  and  consistency,  that  ever  was  made  by 
a  great  magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness, 
where  was  that  vindictive  spirit,  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  examples,  when  a  man,  so 

* 

and  warned  his  fellow  citizens  of  their  danger/'  The  above 
extract  from  Mr.  alderman  Townshend's  speech  is  taken  from 
a  report  of  the  debate  published  in  the  year  1771,  by  the  late 
celebrated  and  much  respected  Mr.  W.  Woodfall,  who  added 
to  the  speech  itself  the  following  N.  B.  "  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  as 
will  appear  ii>  a  succeeding  speech,  was  the  judge  meant  by  the 
Alderman.  When  the  letter  from  a  Great  Perscmage  was  men- 
tioned, lord  North,  and  the  rest  of  the  Treasury-beqch  stared 
at  one  another,  but  did  not  utter  a  single  sentence  by  way  of 
contradiction.''    edit, 

^  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the 
famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently 
considered  as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom. 

Blacksione,  3. 135. 
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incoasidevahle  as  Bin^ey,  could  force  you  to 
confess,  in  the  &ce  of  this  country,  that,  for 
two  years  together,  you  had  illegally  deprived 
^n  Ei^lish  subject  of  his  liberty,  and  that  he 
had  triumphed  over  you  at  last?  Yet  I  own, 
xny  Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  cha- 
racter, Wcmien,  and  men  like  women,  are 
timid,  vindictivef  and  irresolute^  Their  pas^ons 
counteract  each  other,  and  make  the  same  cf  ea^ 
ture,  at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  con« 
temptible.  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  some  time  will 
elapse  before  you  venture  to  commit  anc^er 
i^gliidiman  for  refusing  to  answer  interroga* 
lories  *« 


.  *  '^Blng:!^;  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting 
to  be  examined.  He  lay  in  prison  two  yearsj  until  the  Crown 
thought  the  matter  might  occasion  some  serious  complaint, 
and  therefore  he  wa&  let  out,  in  the  same  contumacious  state 
he  had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  unanointed 
and  unannealed.— There  was  much  coquetry  between  the 
Court  sgid  the  Attorney  General,  about  who  should  undergo 
the  ridicule  of  letting  him  escape." — Vide  another  Letter  to 

AlMON,  p.  189.      AUTHOR, 

To  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  fact  alluded  to,  we 
shall  continue  the  quotation  a  few  lines  further  than  the  author, 
at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  thought  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Attorney  tried  to  put  it  off  upon  the  court,  by  tell- 
ing them,  upon  his  being  brought  up,  he  had  nothing  to  pray 
against  him.  The  sagacious  and  noble  Lord  who  presided, 
smelling  a  rat,  or  knowing  there  was  otie,  was  not  to  be  so 
taken  in,  and,  therefore  asked,  what  it  was  Mr.  Attorney  had 

to 
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The  docttiae  you  Kave  constantly  deEvered, 
in  Cases  of  libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence 
of  a  settled  j^an  to  contract  the  l^al  power  of 
juries,  and  to  draW  questions,  inseparable  from 
&ety  within  the  erbitrium  of  the  court.  Here, 
my  Lord,  you  have  fortune  of  your  side*  When 
you  invade  the  {M'ovince  c^the  jury  in  matter  of 
libel,  you,  in  -effect,  attack  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  with  a  single  stroke,  wound  two  of 
your  greatest  enemies. — lu  some  instances  you 
bave  succeeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often 
ignorant  of  their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be 
awed  by  the  authority  of  a  chief  justice.  In 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  the ,  malice  of  the 
design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of 
consideration  to  a  jury,  as  the  certainty  of  the 
£ict.     If  a  different  doctrine  prevails  in  the  case 

to  ask  of  the  court ;  to  which  Mr.  Attorney  said  again^  he  had 
merely  informed  themr  that  the  defendant  Bingley  was  there, 
and  that  he  should  move  nothing  further  about  him.  Afler  a 
little  pause  and  a  recovery  from  the  inertness  of  this  answer,  ' 
the  diief  at  last  let  him  know,  that  if  he  moved  nothing,  no- 
thing could  be  done,  and  ev^ry  thing  would  remain  as  it  was, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  defendant  would  still 
be  in  custody ;  the  court  never  acted  from  itself,  but  upon  mo« 
lion  from  without.  Mr.  Attorney,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  be 
wasting  more  time  about  who  should  do  what  was  agreed  to  be 
done,  in  a  very  manly  manner,  took  the  thing  upon  himself, 
and  said,  then  I  move  that  he  may  be  discharged.  And  thus 
ended,  in  this  pitiful  manner,  this  paltry  business.''  For  a 
lurther  account  of  this  transaction,  see  note.  Vol.  I.  p.  440. 

so  IT. 
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of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  off  crimi- 
nal cases? — Why  not  to  capital  oAmces?  I 
see  no  reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  good  one)  why  the  life 
c^the  subject  should  be  better  protected  against 
you,  than  his  liberty  or  property.  Why  should 
you  enjoy  the  fUB  power  of  pillory,  fine,  and 
imprisonment,  and  not  be  indulged  with  hang^ 
ing  or  transportation?  With  your  Lordship's 
£^le  genius  and  merciful  disposition,  I  can 
conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  powCT  you  have, 
as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that  which 
you  have  not  ♦, 

*  The  declaratory  act  upon  tliis  subject  brought  forwards 
.  end  carried  through  the  legislature  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  and  which,  were  there  no  other 
monument  to  immortalize  his  memory,  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity,  has  at  length  com'-, 
pletely  settled  this  point,  and  given  to  the  jury  bpyond  all 
controversy  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  full  power  pf  judg- 
ing of  the  law  as  well  ^'of  the  fact ;  of  the  intention  as  well 
as  of  the  exterior  act. 

The  full  value  of  thid  interference  of  Mr,  Fox's  can  only  be 
known  by  comparing  it  with  the  result  of  a  similar  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  DoVdeswell  in  1771,  as  extracted  from  the  Pub^ 
lie  Advertiser,  for  March  13. 

*'  The  following  is  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  in  2^ 
great  assembly  and  rejected:  *  Whereas  doubts  and  contro- 
versies have  arisen  at  various  times  concerning  the  right  of 
jurors  to  try  the  whole  matter  laid  in  indictments  and  inform^-r 
tions  for  seditious  and  other  Hbels ;  and  whereas  trials  by  juries 
would  be  of  none  or  imperfect  effect,  if  the  jurors  were  not 

held 
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B5it,  "my  Lord,  since  you  have  laboured^ 
(and  not  unsuccessfully)  to  destroy  the  substance 

held  to  be  competent  to  try  the  whol^  matter  aforesaid ;  For 
settling  and  clearing  such  doubts  and  controversies>  and  for  se- 
cunng  to  the  subject  the  efiectual  and  complete  benefit  of  trial 
by  juries  in  such  indictments  and  informations :  Be  it  enacted. 
&c.  That  jurors  duly  impannelled  and  sworn  to  try  the  issue 
between  the  king  and  the  defendant  upon  any  indictment  or 
information  for  a  seditious  libel^  or  a  libel  under  any  other  de« 
nomination  or  description,  shall  be  held  and  reputed  compe* 
tent  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  law  and  in  right,  to  try 
eyery  part  of  the  matter  laid  or  chargeil  in  said  indictment  or 
information,  comprehending  the  criminal  intention  of  the  de-> 
fendant  and  the  civil  tendency  of  the  libel  charged,  as  well  aa 
the  mere  fact  of  the  publication  thereof,  and  the  application 
by  innuendo  of  blanks,  initial  let^rs,  pictures  and  other  de« 
vicfes ;  any  opinion,  question,  ambigqity,  or  doqbt  to  the  con-* 
tfsry  notwithstanding/ 

f'  Mr.  DowdesweU  observed  that  as  doubiM  bad  arose  in  the 
pec^e's  minds  respecting  the  power  of  juries  in  the  cases  of 
libels;  tp  renove  those  domhts,  h^  should  propose  an  Enacting 
BiU,  iO0guft  to  juries  a  power  to  try  the  whole  matter  in  issue ; 
that  is,  to  determine  whetbisr  the  paper  or  book  charged  with 
being  a  libel  be  sp  ^  not ;  but  that  if  gentlemen  liked  a  Decla^ 
rotary. Bill  better,  be  had  left  the  natter  open.  He  paid  some 
compliments  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  read  his  Enacting  BilL 
Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  support  of  the  Enacting  Bill.  [His  speech 
is  given  at  length  in  Yd.  X*  p*  109  of  the  8vo  edition  of  his 
works.  In  a  letter  which  follows  the  speech,  and  intended  for 
the  Public  Advertiser,  he  denies,  as  stated  in  that  paper,  hav- 
ing praised  lord  Mansfield.]  . 

"  Mr.  James  Grenville,  jun.  spoke  for  a  declaratory,  bill ;  as 
did  Mr.  Calcrafl,  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  Colonel  Barr6.  Sir  George 
Savile,  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  Mr.  R.  H.  Coxe,  and  Mr.  Dunning 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion.  "  These 
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of  tiw  trialy  "why  should  you  suffer  tlv  fcatm  of 
the  verdict  to  remain  ?    Why  force  twelve  ho- 


''  These  lasl  gentiemen  severally,  urged  tihe  necessity  of  set- 
tling this  matter  beyond  donbt  or  controversy ;  because  it  did 
appear,  from  a  late  paper  given  by  lord  Mansfield  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  that  the  jury  should  determine  only  the 
FACT,,  and  the  law  should  be  left  to  the  judges;  but  this  was 
not  only  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  but  that,  in  a.  former  de- 
bate, all  the  mitiisterial  lawyers  and  leaders  had  supported  the 
same ;  tjiat  the  doctrine  was  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree, 
as  encroaching  on  the  palladium  of  English  liberty,  the  trial 
by  jury,  as  leaving  the  essence  of  the  cause  to  tiie  determina- 
tion of  interested  men,  the  judges ;  that  this  doctrine,  now 
adopted  by  the  judges,  was  not  of  older  date  than  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  In  Queen  EHzabeth's  reign  there  was  a 
remarkable  case,  which  shewed  the  contrary  to  be  the  opi- 
nion then  (an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  at  Lincoln,  which 
found  a  true  Bill  as  to  thtfact,  but  no  true  Bill  as  to  the  mo- 
Hce,  &c.  This  the  judges,  at  that  time,  determined  to  be  no 
true  Bill ;  by  which  they  determined,  that  the  jury  were 
judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  fact)  that  in  the  famous  case  of 
the  bishops,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  second,  the  judges, 
though  made  for  the  purpose,  unanimously  concurr^  in  di- 
recting the  jury  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  the  inlbrmation,  as 
well  the  law  as  the  fact;  that  whenever  the  jury  had  thought 
proper  to  dispute  the  af&ir  with  the  judges,  the  jury  had  al- 
ways got  the  better ;  and  that  a  law  establishing  this  doctrine 
would  put  an  end  to  this  dispute, 

"  The  ministry  did  not  say  one  single  word  in  the  dispute, 
but  the  debate  was  taken  up  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority. 
Capt.  Phipps  spoke  very  well,  and  with  great  spirit.  Sir  WiK 
liam  Meredith  spoke  extremely  well;  Mr.  James  Grenville, 
jun.  spoke  inimitably  well  for  his  first  essay ;  Mr.  Popham  and 

others. 
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tiest  men,  in  palpable  violatixm  of  their  oaths, 
to  pronounce  their  fellow-subject  a  guilty  man^ 
when,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  you  forbid 
their  enquiring  into  the  only  circumstance,  which 
in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  guilt 
»**-the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions? 

others.  There  was  not  ooe  of  them  who  did  not  estahlkh  the 
doctrine  that  juries  are  judges  of  Ahv  as  well  as  fact,  but4is- 
mppivred  of  the  present  motion  for  various  reasons. 

''  That  the  doctrine,  being  established  on  the  foundation  of 
the  common  law^  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  statute 
-  law  to  defend  it.  That  if  a  biH  of  this  nature  was  brought  into 
the  Houde>  and  afterwards  rejected,  it  might-have  very  bad  ef- 
fects on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  doctrine  was  daub(ftil.  That  an  cnadmg  bw  would  naake 
it  ai^pear,  that  this  was  a  novel  doctrine,  which  few  in  the 
house  could  concur  in ;  and  that,  if  made  declaratory  only^  the 
judges  who  had  acted  on  principles  contrary  to  such  declara- 
tion, would  be  liable  to  condign  punishment,  which  the  friends 
of  the  motion  did  not  seem  to  wish. 

**  For  these  reasons  the  numbers  were,  218  for  ailBouming, 
73  against  it.*' 

^Mr.  Vox  himself  was  not  fbrtimate  in  his  first  attempt  *:  but 
he  determined  to  persevere  tiU  he  had  succeeded.  He  lost  his 
yil  in  the  Upper  Hoase  jn  1791,  but  accomplished  his  purpose 
ki  the  spring  of  the  ensumg  year,  notwithstanding  the  joint 
opposition  of  the  law  k>rds,  Thnrlow,  Kenyoa,  and  Bathurst. 
The  venerable  Camden  supported  tiie  bill  wkh  an  anhnattoa 
and  energy  weU  worthy  of  his  own  honest  heart,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  principle  it  endeavoured  to  estaMisb,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  finished  the  g^rious  career  of  his  political 
life,  with  the  vote  he  gave  on  this  illustrioos  occasion ;  seldom 
possessing  sufficient  h^akh  to  attend  parliamt^t  afterwards, 
and  expiring  on  April  18^  1794,    edit. 
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— ^But  I  understand  your  Lor^iibip*— If  you 
could  succeed  in  making  tke  trial  by  jury  use- 
less and  ridicukmsy  you  might  then  with  greater 
safety  introduce  a  bill  into .  parliament  for  en- 
larging the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  ex- 
tending your  £iVourite  trial  by  interrogatories  to 
every  question,  in  which  the  life  or  liberty  of  an 
Englishman  is  concerned  *. 

'  Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution 
against  Almon  and  Woodfkll,  contradicts  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  as  well  as  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason  t.  In  Miller's  cause,  and  still 
more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin  tj  you  have 
proceeded  a  step  further,  and  grossly  contra- 
dicted yourself.^— You  may  know  perhaps,  t|iougfa 
I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  by  an  appeal  to 
your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth  is 

*  "  Tfie  i^ilo$o|>bien}  peet  doth  notablf  describe  the  dam- 
nable and  danmed  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell : 

**  Gnoteius  hie  Rhadaoianthiis  habet  diuissiina  regna, 
"  Castigatqtie,  auditque  dolo8>  mhigiiquefaieri. 
First  he  pQaisheth,  and  theit  he  heareth^  and  lastly  compelkfh 
to  confess,  and  makes  and  mars  laws,  at  his  pleasure;  like  as 
the  Ccaaturion,  in  the  holy  history,  did  to  Si.  Paul,  for  the  lexl 
saith,  Ceniurio  apprchendi  Paulum  jtMit,  ei  8€  catenis  ligari, 
€t  tunc  INTERROGABAT,  qu%$  fiiiuct,  ct  quid  fccUset ;  but  gdod 
judges  and  justices  abhor  these  courses/'  Coke  2,  Intt,  55. 
t  See  this  sul]ject  further  enlarged  upon  in  the  Preface 

Vol.  I.   p.  354.      EDIT. 

:|:  All  the  persons  here  named  were  prosecuted  for  publish' 
ing  the  Letter  to  the  King,  No«  xxxv.    edit. 
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titiiibrm  and  comist^t*  To  depart  firom  it  saie- 
lyy  requires  memory  ^nd  discretioD.  In  the  two 
last  trials^  your  charge  to  the  JHry  began,  as 
usual,  with  assuring  them  that  (hey  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law, — that  they  were  to  find  the 
bare  fact,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the 
legal  inferences  drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of 
the  defendant's  guilt. — Thus  fer  you  were  con- 
sistent witfe  your  former  practice. — But  \how  will 
you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  ixAd  the 
jury  that,  "  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  to  determine  the  law,  ibey  might  do 
itj  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that  they  deter- 
mined according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their 
consciences,  and  they  acted  at  their  peril." — If 
I  understand  your  first  proposition,  you  meant 
to  afiirm,  that  the  jury  were  not  competent 
judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a  libel 
•-—that  it  did  not  fiill  within  tJieir  jurisdiction ; 
and  that,  with  respect  to  them^  the  malice  or  inno- 
cence of  the ^  defendant's  intentions  would  be*  a 
question  coram  non  jt^dice. — But  the  second  pro- 
position clears  away  your  own  difficulties,  and 
restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities. 
You  make  the .  competence  of  the  court  to  de- 
pend upon  the  legality  of  the  decision  *.     In 

* 

*  Dupecdy  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  cOostaotly  maln- 
tahoed  in  the  House,  of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Middlesex  election.    He  inyariabiy  asserted  that  the  de- 
cision 
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the  first  instance,  you  deny  the  power  abaoltftely^ 
In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power,  provided 
it  be  l^ally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  mth^ 
out  pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of 
Westminster-hall  with  the  simple  information  of 
common  sense,  or  the  integrity  of  &ir  argument, 
I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lordship,  when  I 
assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  c{  judi* 
cature  (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to 
entertain  a  cause,  or  question  at  law,  it  signifies 
nothing  whether  their  decision  be  or  be  not  ac« 
cording  to  law.  Their  decision  as  in  itself  a 
mere  nullity :  the  parties  are  hot  bound  to  sub* 
mit  to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risque  of  pu« 
mshment,  it  is  not  for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or 
illegal  verdict,  but  fi^  the  illegality  of  meddling 
with  a  point,  on  which  they  have  no  legal  autho* 
rity  to  decide  *. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding 
your  Lcmiship  6f  the  name  of  Mr«  Benson. 
Without  oiksiog  any  le^al  otgection,  you  or* 

eision  must  be  iegal,  because  the  court  was  competent;  and 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  further  into  the  question. 
^  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  ended  in  die  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of 
the  prosecutors.  In  the  course  of  oiie  9f  tberoj  Judge  Astoa 
had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell  Mr.  Morris  (a  gentler- 
man  of  unquestionable  honour  and  ii^fcegrity,  and  who  was 
then  giving  his  evidence  on  oath,)  that  Ac  ^mtUipay  very  little 
regard  to  any  afidwpit  he  9hould  make. 
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ileted  a  special  juiyman  to  be  set  aside  in  a 
cause,  where  the  King  was  prosecutor.  The 
BOvehy  of  the  fact  required  explanation.  Will 
you  condescend  to  tell  the  world  by  what  law  or 
custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a  peremp- 
tory ^challenge  of  a  juryman?  The  parties  in- 
deed have  this  power,  and  perhaps  your  Lord- 
ship, having  accustomed  yourself  to  unite  the 
characters  of  judge  and  party,  may  claim  it  in 
virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed, 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong. .  The  time,  with* 
in  which  you  might  have  been  punished  for  this 
daring  attempt  to  pack  a  jury,  is,  I  fear,  elapsed ; 
but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the  record  of  it*. 
The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country, 
are  not  confined  to  your  interpretation  of  the 
laws.  You  are  a  minister,  my  Lord,  and,  as 
such,  have  long  been  consulted.  .  Let  us  can- 
didly examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your 
ministerial  influence.  I  will  not  descend  to  little 
matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those  important 
points,  on  which  your  resolution  was  waited  for, 
on.  which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  Mtpt 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  in  su^pence. — A  con- 
stitutionai  question  arises  upon  a  declaration  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  by  which  the  freedom  of 

*  See  tins  circumstance  further  explained  in  Letters  lxi. 
poat^  p,  366.  and  lxiu.  p.  385.    edit; 
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dection,  and  the  birthright  of  the  subject  were 
supposed  to  have  been  invaded.-*-The  King's 
servants  are  accused  of  violating  the  constitu- 
tion.— ^The  nation  is  in  a  ferment.— The  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  question,  and 
exert  their  utmost  abilities  in  the  discussion  of 
it. — What  part  has  the  honest  lord  Mansfield 
acted?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the  law,  his 
cqpinion  would  have  been  respected.*^  As  a  peer, 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  an  audience  of  hi9 
Sovereign,  and  inform  him  that  his  ministera 
were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures.-— Upon 
other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  hare  no  difficulty 
in  finding  your  way  into  the  closet.  The  pre- 
tended neutrality  of  belonging  to  no  party,  will 
not  save  your  reputation.  In  questions  merely 
political,  an  honest  man  may  atand  neuter. 
But  the  laws  and  constitution  are.  the  general 
property  of  the  subject ; — not  to  defismd  is  to  re- 
linquish ;— *and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless 
he  hopes  to  profit  by  a  new  divi^on  of  the  spotL 
As  a  lord  of  parliament,  you  were  repeafte^y 
ealied  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the  new  law 
declared  by  the  House  of  Commons.  You  afibcted 
to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  at« 
tempted  to  remove  them. — The  question  was 
piK^posed  and  urged  to  you  in  a  thousaad  diffisr- 
ent  shapes. — Your  prudence  still  supjdied'  yaa 
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with  evasion  ;-^your  resoiiiiion  was  invincible. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate 
tbis  sol^tm  secret*  I  care  n6t  to  whose  wisi* 
doni  it  is  intrusted,  not  how  soon  yon  cany  it 
with  you  to  your  grave  *.  You  have  betrayed 
your  Gpimoii  bjr  the  very  c^e  yon  have  taken  to 
cotaiceid  it^  It  is  not  from  lord  Mansfield  that 
we  aspect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his  real  seti'- 
timfents  in  fikvoui^  6f  government,  6r  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  peopte ;  noor  is  it  difficuk  to  account 
fot  the  motions  of  a  timid,  dishonest  heart,  which 
iQ^itber  had  virtue  enough  to  acknowledge  truth, 
nor  courage  to  contradict  it.-^Yet  you  cohtimiK^ 
to  support  an  administfatioti  which  yon  know  ift 
universally  odious,  and  which,  on  some  occasi^ 
oiSis,  you  yourself  speak  of  with  C4>nteinpt.  You 
wotld  &in  be*  thought  to  take  no  share  ill  go^* 
▼emmdnt,  whiles  iri  reality^  you  are  the  main 
spring  of  the  machine^-^Heife  too  we  trace  the 
little  J  prudeittial  policy  of  a  SccMdiii^a^.*— Instead 
of  acting  that  open,  generous  part,  which  be- 
comes your  rank  and  station,  you  mesuily  skulk 
int6  the  closet,  and  give  your  Soveriigh  tach  ad- 
vice, as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend. 
You  secretly  engross  the  power,  while  you  de- 

*  He  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  belieV^ed  he  should 
09sny  his  opinion  mriib  him  to  the  gravd;  It  was  afterwards 
reported  that  he  had  intrusted  it^^  iil  specidl  confidence;  lo  the 
ingenious  duke  of  Cumb^and* 
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cline  the.  title  of  minister;  and  though  you  dare 
not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to  secure  the 
emoluments  of  the  office. — Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  ?— I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord*; 
— ^your  fears  have  interposed  at  last,  and  forced 
you  to  resign. — The  odium  of  continuing  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  such  terms,  was  too 
formidable  to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of 
bad  passions  are  forced  to. submit  to  a  constitu- 
tional infirmity!  But  though  you.  have  relin- 
quished the  salary,  you  still  assume  the  rights  of 
a  minister* — ;Your  conduct,  it  seems,  must  be  de- 
fended in  parliament. — For  what  other  purpose 
is  your  wretched  fiiend,  that  miserable  se^eant, 
posted  to  the  House. of  Commons?  Is  it  in  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  lord 
Mansfield  ? — Or  is  he  only  the  punch  of  the  pup- 
pet-shew, to'. speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the 
CHIEF  JUGGLER  behind  the  curtain  t? 

*  Upon  tlie  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  who,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  out  his  throat  almost  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pointiiient  to  the  chancellorship,  the  great  seal  was  held  in 
commission  by  sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe,  the  hon.  Henry 
Bathurst,  and  sir  Richard  Aston ;  while  lord  Mansfield  was 
appointed  speaker  of  the  upper  house,  and  received  the  fees 
attached  to  that  important  situation.  Lord  Apsley,  about  the 
date  of  this  letter,  succeeded  to  both  offices,    edit. 

f  This  paragraph  gagged  poor  Leigh,  I  really  am  con- 
cerned for  the  man,  and  wish  it  were  posstUe  to  open  his 
mouth. — He  is  a  very  pretty  orator. 
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In  publie  B&ATBy  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it 
be  ever  so  well  wrought,  will  not  condnct  a  man 
honourably  through  life*.  Like  bad  money,  it. 
may  be  current  ibr  a  time,  but  it  will  soon  be 
cried  down.  It  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal 
spirit,  though  it  be  sometimes  united  widi  ex- 
traordins^  qualifications.  When  I  acknowledge 
your  abilities,  you  may  believe  I  am  sincere.  I 
feel  &fr  hiiman  nainre,  when  I  see  a  man,  so- 
giiled  as  you  are,  descend  to  such  vile  practice.. 
— Yet  do  not  suffer  your  vanity  to  console  you 
too  soonw  Believe  me,  my  good  Lord,  you  are 
not  admired  in  the  same  degree,  in  which  you  are 
detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your  fiienda, 
that  balances  the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the 
superiority  of  your  understanding.  No  learned 
man,  even  among  your  own  tribe,  thinks  you 
qualified  to  preside  in  a  court,  of  common  law* 
Yet  it  is  confessed  that  under  Justinian^  you 
might  have  made  an  incomparable  Prcetor. — It 
is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope  not  ominous, 
that  the  laws  you  understand  best,  and  the  judges 
you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  the  de* 
cline  of  a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  tor 
have  contributed  to  its  &11. 
.  Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  ta 

*'  See  Private  Letter^  No.  44.    edit* 
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pftusd  tog!9tber*r-*It  is  not  for  my  owd  mk^  that 
I  wfcht  yoa  to  Qoosid^r  the  ckUciucy  erf*  yqim  ^. 
t»atiw.  Bewa»  hovr  you  indulge  tbe  fimt 
enotioms  of  your  T^^tmtm^nU  Tbi9  ptper  is 
delivered  to  the  worid»  and  cannot  be  recalled  i 
The  persecution  of  an  innocent  printei:  cannot 
alter  ftcte,  nor  refute  a^tgumentSt^^Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  &rther  materiala  against  yourself, 
-^An  honest  mm^  like  the  true  4:eligicin»  ap«- 
pe^k  to  the  underistandingf  or  modestly  con- 
iSdefi  in  the  int^nal  evidesnce  loi  bi9  oon9cience. 
The  impoatof  «i»^oy^  force  instead  c^  mff^ 
^ent,  imposes  silenee  where  he  cannot  con^ 
yijio^>  and  propagates  his  character  by  the 
swordt 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER  XLII*. 

TO   THE   PHINTilK   OF   THE   FVBhW    ^DVERTISlia* 
**'!**  /aiMMfy  30>  nil. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the 
Kin^s  friends  have  been  constantly  employed, 
we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  strrprised  at  any 
condition  of  disgrace,  to  which  tibe  once  re- 

*  '*  This  paper  is  extremely  well  printed,  and  has  a  greal 
effect."    Private  Letter,  No.  39.  Date,  Jan.  SI,  1771.   edit. 
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spected  name  of  Engliihmen  may  be  degraded. 
His  Majesty  has  no  caF^^  but  such  as  concern 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country.  In 
his  royal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resent- 
ment, no  place  for  hostile  sentiments  against 
the  natural  enemies  of  his  crown.  Tbe  system 
of  government  is  uniform. — Violence  and  op>- 
pression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  by 
treachery  and  submimon  abroad.  When  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  are  daringly  invaded 
on  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect,  but  that 
their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  be- 
trayed, in  the  same  propcnlion,  on  the  odier? 
The  plan  of  domestic  policy,  whidi  has  been 
invariably  pursued,  fiom  the  moment  of  his  pc^ 
sent  Majesty's  accession,  engrosses  all  the  at^- 
tention  of  his  servants.  They  know  that  die 
security  of  their  pkces  depends  upon  their 
maintoim'tig,  at  any  hassard,  the  secret  system 
of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass, 
an  un&voutaUe  event  might  ruin  the  minister, 
4md  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  of  policy,  to 
which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their  employ- 
m^Qts.  Rather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  Kiqg 
has  been  advised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  not 
only  of  the  interests  <^  his  sul]gectS9  but  of  his 
own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
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tlmt  cro^tij  which  hk  predecessors  have  worn 
with  honour.  These  are  strong  terms,  Sir,  hvA 
they  are  supported  by  fact  and  argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  had  been  for 
some  years  in  possession  of  an  island  %  to  which, 
a&  the  ministry  themselves  have  repeatedly  as- 
•seited,  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  r^ht 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question. 
If  itwere^  a. better  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  it  £rom  the  opinions  of  lord  Anson  and  lord 
Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
-than  from  any  &llacioi£3  insimiations  thrown  out 
by  men,  whose  interest  it  is.  to  undervalue  that 
property,  which  they  are  determined  to  relin- 
quish. The  pretensions  of  Spain  were  a  subject 
of  n^otiation  between  the  two  courts.  They 
had .  been  discussed,  but  not  admitted.  The 
king  of  Spain,  in  these  circumstances,  bids  adsen 
to  amicable  negotiation,  and  appeals  directly  to 
the  sword.  The  expedition  against  Port  'Egmont 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden  iH-coiK 
certed  enterprise.  It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted  not  only  with  the  usual  military  precau- 
tions, but  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremooies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  .the 
'  strength  of  the  place.  A  message  was  then  sent, 

*  Falkland^  or  the  Great  Malouine  Island.  See  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  whole  dispute  in  a  note  to  Miscellaneous  Letter^ 
Na  Lxxxviii.  Vol.  in.  p.  334.    edit* 
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demanding  immediate  possession,  in  the  Ca* 
iholic  King's  name,  and  ordering  our  people  to 
depart.  At  last  a  military  force  appears,  and 
compels  the  garrison  to .  surrender.  A  formal 
capitulatiDU  ensues,  and  his  Majesty's  ship, 
which;  might  at  least  have  been  permitted  to 
bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is  detained 
in  port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forcibly 
taken  away.  This  train  of  facts  carries  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  rashness  or  violence  of  a  Span- 
ish governor.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan 
seems  to  have  been  formed  and  executed,  in 
consequence  of  delib^a^te  orders^  and  a  regular 
instruction  from  the  Spanish  court.  Mr.  Buca- 
rdli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  as 
such  by  those  who  employed  him  *.  I  feel  for  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  when  I  affirm  that  our 
King  owes  him  a  signal  reparation. — Where  will 
the  humiliation  of  this  country  end !  A  king 
of  Great  Britain,  not  cmitented  with  placing 
himself  upon  a  level  with  a  Spanish  governor, 
descends  so  low  as  to  do  a  notorious  injustice  to 
that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his  own  reputation, 
lie  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character  of 
a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  .him  as  a  common 
robber,  when  he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr. 

*  *  Th^  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  whose  directiont 
the  expedition,  sent  to  take  possession  of  Port  Egmont^  was 
forwarded ;  and  who,  it  was  well  known,  did  not  act  without 
authority,     edit. 
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Bucarelli  had  acted  in  obedience  to  bis  cordem, 
and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty.  Thus  it 
happens  in  private  life,  with  a  miMi  who  has  no 
spirit  nor  sense  of  honour. — One  of  his  equals  or* 
ders  a  servant  to  strike  him. — Instead  of  return* 
ing  the  blow  to  the  master,  his  coumg^e  is  con- 
tented with  throwing  an  aspen^on,  equalfy  false 
and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant* 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  tQ 
introduce  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
speech,  of  ISth  November,  1 770,  and  the  sub* 
sequent  measures  of  government.  The  excess 
sive  caution  with  which  the  i^eech  was '  drawn 
up,  had  impressed  upon  me  an  early  eonviction, 
that  no  serious  resentment  was  thought  of,  and 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  wheijever  it 
happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonours- 
able  to  England.  There  appears  through  the 
whole  speech,  a  guard  and  reserve  in  the  chdoe 
of'  expression,  which  shews  how  earful  the  nii«> 
nistry  were  not  to  embarrass  their  iflprture  pro* 
jects  by  any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  fioom 
the  throne.  When  all  hopes  of  peac^  are  lost, 
his  Majesty  tells  his  parliament,  that  be  is  pie- 
paring, — not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (whh  all 
his  mother's  softness,*)^^  a  dij^ent  situatiofu^^ 
An  open  act  of  hostility,  authorized  by  the  Ca- 

*  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  report  of  the  day,  that  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales  had  interfered  in  the  Spanish  negotiation. 

EDIT. 


thcdic  Kingy  is  called  an  abt  of  a  gwerikr.  This 
wcty  to  .avoid  the  maition  of  a  regular  siege  and 
gufrender,  passes  under  the  -piratical  desciq>tio]| 
o£  seizing  hy  force  ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  der 
scribed,  not  z^  a  part  of  the  Kill's  territory  or 
proper  dominion,  but  merely  as  a  passessioHj  a 
ward  ex{Hressly  chosen  in  contradistiiiction  to, 
and  exduston  o^  the  idea  of  rights  and  to  pre* 
pare  us  £>r  a  future  surrender  both  of  the  right 
aod  of  the  possession.  Yet  this  speech.  Sir, 
eauti^QS  and  e^ivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
sophistry,  be  accommodated  to  the  meaiuireti 
vfaxch  have  smee  beeo  adopted*  It  seemed  to 
promise,  that  whatever  might  be  given  up  by 
secret  stipulation,  some  caie  would  be  taken  to 
save  appearanoas  to  the  public.  Hie  event 
shews  ua,^at  to  depart,  in  the  minutest  article^ 
£rom  the  nicety  and  M^trictness  of  punctilio,  is  aa 
danger<ius  to  national  honour,  as  to  female  vir* 
tu§w  The/frpman,  who  admits  of  one  fiimili«^ 
arity,  seldcim  knows  where  to  st(^  or  what  to 
r^se^  and  when  the  counsels  of  a  great  coun*^ 
try  give  way  in  a  s^i^le  ]nstance,-*-when  once 
th^  are  inc^Hed  to  submt88ioii,-^every  step  ac«^ 
celeraf es  the  rapidity  c£  the  demcfol.  The  mi* 
nistry  themselves,  when  they  fraaied  die  spe^h, 
did  not  foresee,  that  they  should  ever  accede 
to  such  an  accommodation,  as  they  have  niiee 
advised  their  master  to  accept  of. 
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The  King  says.  The  honour  of  my  cr&wh  ondf 
Ae  rights  of  my  peopk  are  deeply  ojffbcted.  The 
Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says,  /  give  you  back 
possession^  but  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior 
right  J  reserving  the  assertion  qf  it  fir  a  more  fa- 
wurable  opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  /  made  an  immediate  denumd 
qf  satiation  J  and,  if  tfiatfailSy  I  am  prepared  to 
do  nof  self  Justice.  This  immediate  demand  must 
have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  Sep* 
tember,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refused,  or  evaded,  and  the  King  has  not 
done  himself  justice. — When  the  first  magistrate 
speaks  to  the  nation,  some  care  should  be  taken 
of  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  /  shall  not  dis^ 
cofrimue  my  preparations  until  I  hiwe  received  pro* 
per  reparation  for  the  iiyury.  If  this  assurance 
may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous  expense  is 
entailed,  sine  die^  upon  this  unhappy  country  I 
Restituticm  of  a  possession,  and  reparation  of 
an  injury  are  as  different  in  substance  as  they 
zse  in  language.  The  very  act  of  restitution 
inay  contain,  as  in  this  instimce  it  palpably  does, 
a  shameful .  aggravation  of  the  injury.  A  man 
of  spirit  does  not  measure  the  degree  of  an  in- 
jury by  the  mere  positive  damage  he  has  sus- 
tained. He  considers  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  founded ;  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted 
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over  him ;  and  rejects  with  indignation  the  claim 
of  right,  which  his  adversary  endeavours  to  esta* 
blish,  and  would  force  him  to  acknowledge.  . 

The  motives,  on  which  the  Catholic  King 
makes  restitution,  are,  if  possible,  more  inso* 
lent  and  disgraceful  to  our  Sovereign,  than  even 
the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it.  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider,  whether  the  ex* 
pedition  was  undertaken  by  his  6wn  orders  or 
not,  he  condescends  to  disavow  the,  enterprise, 
and  to  restore  the  island; — not  from  any  regard 
to  justice, — not  from  any  regard  he  bears  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  but  merely  Jrmi  Ae  per^ 
suasiofiy  in  which  he  isy  t^f  the  pacific  senUments  qf 
ihe  king,  qf  Great  Britain, — ^At  this  ratie,  if ,  our 
King  had  discovered  the  spirit  of  a  man,— *if  he 
had  made  a  peremptory  demand  of  satis&ction, 
the  king  of.  Spain  would  have  given  him  a  pe« 
remptory  refosaL  But  why  this  unseasonable, 
this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain's  pacific  intentions?  Have  they  ever 
been  in  question?  Was  he  the  aggressor?  Does 
be .  attack  foreign  powers  without  provocation  ? 
Does  he  even  resist,  when  he  is  insulted?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  en- 
tered his  royal  mind,  they  have  a  very  different 
direction.  The  enemies  of  England  have  no- 
thing to  fear  frpm  them. 
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After  all,  Sir,  to  what  kind  off  clisaivowal  has 
the  king  of  Spsiiii  at  last  ccmsented  ?-  Supposing 
it  made  in  proper  time,  it  should  have  been 
accompaniied  vnth  instant  restitntion;  and  if 
Mr.  Bucarelli  acted  without  orders,  he  desenred 
death*  Ndw,  Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restfta- 
tion,  we  have  a  four  months'  negotiation,  and 
the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns  to 
court,  and  is  loaded  with  honours. 

If  the  actual  situati<»i  of  Europe  be  cotisi- 
dered,  the  treachery  of  Ihe  King's  servants, 
particularly  of  lord  North,  who  t^es  the  whole 
upon  himself,  will  appear  in  the  strongest  co^ 
lours  of  aggravation.  Our  allies  were  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  king  of  France's 
present  aversion  ftom  war,  and  the  cBsttactioti 
of  his  a^irs  are  notorious.  He  is  now  in  a  state 
€^  war  with  his  people.  In  vain  did  the  CathoHe 
King  solicit  him  to  take  part  in  the  quarrd 
against  us.  His  finances  were  in  the  last  disor- 
der, and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  1m  these 
circumstances,  we  might  have  dictated  the  law 
to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms^  to  which  ^e 
tfnght  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit.  At 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Sjpain  alone,  cames  the 
fidrest  promise  of  advantage.  One  good  effi^t 
at  least  would  have  been  immediately  produced 
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hy  it.  The  desertion  of  France  would  have  ir- 
ritated her  ally,  and  in  all  probability  have  dis« 
solved  the  &imly  compact*  The  scene  is  now 
fatally  changed.  The  advantage  is  thrown  away. 
The  most  £ivourable  opportunity  is  lost. — Here* 
after  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.  When  the 
French  King  is  reconciled  to  his  subjects ; — ^when 
Spain  has  completed  her  preparations ;— -when 
Ae  collected  strength  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
attacks  us  at  once,  the  King  himself  will  be  Me 
to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence 
of  his  present  conduct*.  As  far  as  the  probabi«- 
lity  of  argument  extends,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce,  that  a  conjuncture,  which  threatens  the 
very  being  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry. 
How  £ir  the  people  may  be  animated  to  resist- 
ance  under  the  present  administration,  I  know 
not;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  under 
the  present  administration,  or  if  any  thing  like 
it  should  continue,  it  is  of  very  little  moment 
whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation  or  nott. 


*  Tbb  predktioii  v«t  but  toa  fitUDy  verifitd,  in  the  aid  sab- 
saquen^  afibfded  by  those  powers  to  AnieriCB*    bdit. 

t  The  King's  aeceptaaoe  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  de« 
claradon  is  drawn  up  in  barbarous  Fi^encb^  and  signed  by 
the  earl  of  Rochford.  This  diplomatic  loid  has  spent  his  life 
in  the  study  and  practice  c{  etiqwiiesf  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  ptofoand  master  of  the  ceinemonies.  I  will  net  insult  him  by 
any  reference  to  grammar  or  common  seme.    If  he  were  evm 

acquainted 
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Having  trmvelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road 
of  matter  of  &LCt^  I  may  now  be  permitted  to 
wander  a  Httle.  into  the  field  of  imagination. 
Let  us  banish  from  om* .  minds  the  persuasion 
that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the 
reign  of  the  best  of  princes.  Let  us  consider 
them  as  nothing  more  than  the  materials  of  a 
fiible,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  Sovereign 
of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean 
to  violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I 
suppose  that  this  imaginary.  King,  after  having 
voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in  tjhe  eyes  of  .his 
subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dis- 
honour!— that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid 
for  him  by  his  ministers^  and  feel  ^  spark  of 
shame  kindling  in  his  breast. — The  part  he  must 
then  be  obliged  to  act,  would  overwhelm  him 
wilJi  confusion.  To  his  parliament  he  must  say, 
/  called  you  together  to  receive  your  advice^  and 

acquainted  with  the  comnion  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think 
rhim  as  well  qualified  for  it,  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty^s  ser- 
vice.—The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  lord  Rochford's  me- 
thod of  attthenticating  a  piiUic  instmment.  *^  £n  foi  de  qtuM, 
fnai  souM^go6,  ua  des  principattx  secretaires  d'etat  de  S.  M.  B. 
ui  signe  la  presente  de  ma  signature  ordinaire,  et  d  iicelle  fait 
apposer  le  cachet  de  noe  armes.'^  In  three  lines  there  are.  no 
less  than  seven  false  concords.  But  the  man  does,  not  even 
know  the  stile  of  his  office ; — if  he  had  known,  it,  he  woukl 
have  aaidf  "  fwiu,  soussigne,  secretaire  d'etat  de  S.  Iff*  B.  avqnt 
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have  never  asked  yaur  opimon^ — ^To  tlie  merchant, 
^"^I  have  Stressed  ymir  commerce;  I  have  drag^ 
ged  yovar  seamen  out  qfyoursk^s^  I  ha/ve  loaded 
you  mth  ^  grievom  weight  of  msurances^ — To 
the  landholdei:i-*-Z  told  you  war  was  too  prjoba^ 
ikj  when  I  was  determined  U)  submit  Jo  any  terms 
of  accommodation;  lej^torfednetv  taxesjramyotfi 
.iefi)rei£  was  possible  they  could  be  wanted^  and  am 
now.  unable  to  account  for  the  application  qf  thenu 
*~Ta  the  public  creditor, — /  hasoe  delivered  up 
ycfur  fotttmes  a  prey  to  foreigners^  and  to  the 
mkst  of  your  Jellow  subjects^  Perhaps  this  r^ 
pentiiig  Prince  might  conclude  with  one  gene* 
nd  acknowledgment  to  them  all,—/  have  in^ 
mbved. every  rank, xf  my  subjects  inmmety  and 
distress^  and  have  nothing  to  c^r  you  in  retum'y 
but  the  certain^/  of  national  dishonour,  an  /trmed 
trucCy  cmd  peace  without  security* 

If  these  accounts  were  settled,  there  would 
still  remain  an  apology  to  be  made  to  his  i;iavy 
and  to  his  armyv  To  the  first  Tie  would  say,  you 
were  once  the  terror  qf  the  world.  But  go  back  to 
your  harbours^  A  man  dishonoured,  as  I  am^ 
has-  no  usejbr  your  service^  It  is  not  probable 
th^t  he  would  appear  again  before  his  soldiers, 
even  in  the  pacific  ceremony  of  a  review  ••  But 
wherever  he  appeared,  the^humUiatijpg.coiifes^ 

*  A  mistake.    He  appears  before  them  every  day,  with  the 
mark  of  a  blow  upon  his  face. — Proh  pudor  f 

VOL.   II.  O 
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sion  WQuid  be  extort^  £rom  hiin«  1  have  rt- 
ceioeda  bl&a^^ — and  had  not  spmt  to  recent  it. 
I  detnanded  sati^factwn^  and  haw  acctpttd^  d  de^ 
claraUoHi  in  xehkh  ihe  right  to  strike  me  again 
U  asserted  and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at 
least  would  speak  tins  language,  and  even  his 
guards  would  blush  fcr  hinu   . 

But  to  return  to  our  aigument.-— The  mi*- 
jiistry s  it  seems,  are  labouHng  to  draw  a  line  of 
'.distinction  between  the  honour  o£  the  cro^  aad 
the  rights  of  the  peo^le^  Hiis  new  idea  has  yet 
been  only  started  in  discourse,  for  in  effect  botii 
objects  have  been  equally  »crificed*  ^  I  neither 
.understand  th<e  distin!ction,  nor  what  use  the  mi- 
mBtty  prqpose  to  niake  of  it.  The  King's  ho- 
nour is  that  of  his  people;  TTteir  real  honoiir 
and  real  interest  are  the  tome. — I  am  not  con- 
tending  for  a  vain  punctiHo.  A  clears  unblem- 
ished eharactfer  comprehends  not  oidy  the  inte- 
^ty  Ijtett  vHQl  not  <)0er,  but  the  spirit  that  will 
not  subnet  to  an  inju^j  and  whedier  it  belongs 
to  an  individual  or  to  a  ippmmunitjr,  it  is  the 
foundation ,  of  peace,  of  indi^pendenee,  iind  of 
^safety;.  Brivafe  cxeditis  wealdi  j^-public  honova: 
pi  siecurity.^The  feaitiier  that  addna  the  royti 
bird,  supports  its  flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plum^ 
9gtj  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth  *. 

Junius: 

^  It  wag  against  this  letter  that  Br.  Johnson  was  engaged 
by  the  ministry  to  muster  the  whole  of  his  political  and  argu- 
mentative 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

I 

^  TO  THE  PRIKTEE*  OF  THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SIR,  6th  Feb.  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  coirespondent  Junius  is 
Ibetter  emjployed  tiian  ill  answering  or  reading 

menUtive  powers.  His  answer,  published  in  1771,  is  entitled, 
'f  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's 
Islands;';  from  which  the  following  is  worth  transcribing : 

**  To  considerations  such  as  tbese^  it  is  reasonable  to  impute 
that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards,  from  which  the  importance  of 
this  island  is  inferred  by  Junius,  <»ie  of  the  few  writers  of  hia 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace  the  page  of 
an  opponent  The  value  of  the  thing  diluted  may  be  vory 
different  to  him  that  gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spani- 
ardsy  by  yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  precedent 
of  what  they  think  encroachment,  have  suflered  a  breach  to  be 
made  in  the  outworks  of  their  empire,  and,  notwithstandUng 
the  rjcserve  <pf  prior  right,  have  wfl^red  a  dangerous  exception 
to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American  territories. 
.  *'  An  uusuccessfol  war  wouU  undoubtedly  have  had  the  ef- 
fect which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  so  earnestly  desire;, 
jbr  who  could  have  sustained  the  disgrace  of  foUy  ending  in ' 
misfortune  ?  but  had  wanton  inva»on  undeservedly  prospered^ 
had  FaQdsnd's  Island  been  yidded  unconditionally  with  every 
rigbt  prior  and  posterior,  though  the  rahble  might  have 
sboutedir  and  the  windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know 
the  yalue^of  life,^  ^nd  the  uncertainty  of  pubUc  credit,  would 
hav)e  murmured^  perhaps  unheard,  at  the  increase  of  our  debt, 
and  die  loss  of  our  people. 

.  *'  This  thiisit  of  Mood,  however  the  visible  promoters  of  se- 
dition may  think  it  convenient  to  shrink  from  the  accusation^ 

O  2  w 
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the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper.  This  is  a  task, 
from  which,  if  be  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it, 

his  friends  ought  to  relieve  him*    Upon  this, prim- 

» •  •  •  • 

is  loudly  avowed  by  Junius^  the  writer  to  whom  his  party 
owes  much  of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity :  Of  Junius 
k  csainot1)e«aid,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scatters  ambiguous  ez- 
pres^oQs  among  the  Tulgar ;  for  he  cries  havock  without  le^ 
serve,  and  endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and  careless  what 
may  be  their  prey.  '  Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire 
felt^  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mirtake'the  venom  of 
Che  shaft  for  the  rigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  spoiled 
with  lucky  malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  cohipany,  it  is 
i)ot  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  lie  may  do  much  mis- 
chief with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  superficial 
and  thoughtless;  vehemence  delights  the  discontented  and 
turbulent.  He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  vrW  al- 
ways have  an  audience;  he  that  vilifies  established  authority 
will  always  find  abettors. 

"  Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which: 
has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble 
after  him  as  a  monster  makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once 
provided  for  his  safety l>y  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had  nothing 
to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whoin  he  knows  101)6 
feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  iiimself  in 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger^ 
be  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame^  he  has  been  con- 
fident As  a  rhetorician,  he  has  the  art  of  persuading  wlien 
he  seconded  desire;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced  those 
Who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he  has  taught  that 
virtue  may  disgrace ;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the 
meati  by  insults  on  the  high.  Pindmg  sedition  ascendant,  'he 
h^s been  able  to  advance  it;  finding  the  nation  combustible/ 

-•  j  he 


ciple^  I  shall  undertake  ta  answer  Anti  Jtmituf^ 
taior^^  I  believe,  to  his  convictiQa  than  to  his 
:^tii^faction«    Not  daring  to  attack  the  main 

lie  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us  abstract  from  his  wit 
the  vivacity  jof  insolence^  and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the 
sympathetic  favomr  of  plebeian  malignity;  I  do  not  say  that 
nve  shall  leave  iiim  nothing ;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the 
hdp  Qf  fiilsehood  ;  but  if  we  leave  him  <»ily  his  merit,  what 
will  be  his  praise  ? 

.    ''  It  is  not  by  his.  liveliness  of  imagery,  hia  pungency  of 

periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusioD,  that  he  detaina  the.  cits  of 

London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex.    Of  style  and  seotimenit 

they  take  no  cognizance*.    They  admire  him  foe  virtues  tike 

-their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  outrage,  for 

rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falsehood.   The  supporteoB 

^  the  Bill  of  Rights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition,,  nor  deit- 

ierities  of  sophistry;  their:  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to 

the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of  Beckford;  but  they  are  told 

4faat  J  UN  11}  a  is  on  their  side^  and  they  are  therefore  sure  that 

Junius  is  infallible.  ^  Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would 

lesid  them>  resolve  to  follow  bun;  and  those  who.  cannot  find 

his  meaiung».  hope  he  me$ins  rebellion^ 

"  J991VS  is  an  unusual  phaenomenon  on  which  some  have 

ft 

iga^ed.  with  wonder,  and  some  with  terror*  but  wonder  and 
terror  are.  transitory  passions^  He  will  soon  be  more  closely 
.iriewed,  or  more  attentively  examined^  and.  what  folly  \m 
taken  for  a  comet  that,  from  its  flaming  hair,  shook  pestile^e 
.^Lud  war,  enquiry  will  fkid  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the 
.Tapoun^  of  putrefying  democracy,  and  lundled  into  flame  by 
:tbe  e£Ebrves€eBce  of  interest  strutting  with  conviction^  which, 
:.«fte]:  having  plunged  it«^  followers  in  a.  bog,  will  leave  us  en^ 
^uirii^  why  we  regarded  it* 

*'  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  -style  of  Junius,  secure 
from  criticU^>  though  bis  expression^  arei  often  trite,  and  his 

periods 
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body  of  JuNius'fl  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in 
having,  as  he  thinks,  surprised  an  out^pbst,  and 
cut  off  a  detached  argument,  a  mere  straggfing 

periods  feeble,  I  should  never  have  stationed  bim  wbere  he'hal 
placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than 
his  faculties.  '  What/  says  Pope,  *  must  be  the  priest,,  where 
the  monkey  is  a  god  ?'  Wliat  must  be  the  dirudge  of  a  party 
of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosbyy  Sawbridge  and 
Townshend?  / 

*'  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  telt  it. 
He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  hi$urly  growing 
stronger.  He  knows  that  a  war  at  once  unjqiBt  and  unsuccess- 
ful wo«i1d  have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  therefore,  in 
his  zeal  for  his  country/  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
made,  and  unsuccessfuQy  conducted;  bat  there  are  otb^ 
whose  thoughts  are  less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  sdietnts 
perhaps  are  less  consequentially  digested,  who  declare  that 
they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the  ministry  fer 
not  ddng  that  from  which  a  rapture  would  natimdly  have  foir 
lowed." 

Of  this  pamphl^  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud;  and 
especially  as  they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  berdby 
be  drawn  into  a  paper  ccmtest  with  Johnson,  and  that  hehce 
they  would  possess  a  greater  faeiUty  of  detecting  him.  Jumi^ 
aeems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for  tkin,  and  made 
no  direct  reply  whatever.  How  Gir-  the  DocUmp  was  eorreet  in 
a&ing  the  question,  what  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  paitjr 
of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawfoddge  and 
Townshend?  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  protest  entered);  o& 
the  Lords^  journals  against  the  address  voted  ki  ccmsequence  of 
the  cbmmtmicatioQs  made  tobdth  houses  of  par^^nent  on  thfc 
conclusion  of  the  Spanish  convention,  whidi  adopti^  most  of  tl|e 
sentiments  here  so  aUy  expressed,  and  which  nifl  be  found  in 
a  note  to  Miseellaneoui  Letter,  No.  lkxxvuu  VoLIILpi  Wh 
:  -  In 
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j^oposidoii.    But  even  in  thi^  petty  ^ivariSire,  he 
^all  iSnd  himself  defeated. 

in  efifeet  the  Doctor  did  not  fairly  meel  his  arguOietit ;  and 
a  reply  was  not  ahogetfaer  necessary. 

With  one  part  of  this  celebfated  pamphlet  the  minister 
hknaetf  was  digpleised,  and  actually  suppressed  the  sale  till  his 
own  correction  was  substituted  for  the  obnoxious  passage.  The 
reader  ailall  receive  the  account  from  the  following  letter  in- 
serted in  the  Public  Advertiser,  which  is  sufficiently  explicit^ 
and  was  incapable  of  c<»itradlction. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIO  ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  April  2, 1771. 

SoMB  little  time  ago  there  was  published  a  pamphlet, 
intitled,  '' Thoughts  on  the  late  transactions  respecting  Falk- 
land's Islands/'  said,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  been  written- 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  under  the  special  direction  of 
the  minister-apparent  Scarce  were  a  few  copies  got  abroad, 
before  the  sale  of  the  edition,  which  had  been  advertised,  was 
stopped,  by  order  of  the  minister,  for  tlie  sake  of  an  altera- 
tion, which  was  made  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe)  without 
the  consent  of  the  Doctor  having  been  asked  or  had;  after 
which  it  was  set  a-going  again,  and  the  public  is  now  happify 
once  more  in  possession  of  it.  But  as  some  may  be  curious 
to  know  in  what  it  was  that  the  alterati<m  particularly  con- 
sisted, and  may  not  have  by  them  both  the  first  published  and 
the  altered  pamphlet  to  compare,  the  following  account  wiff 
solve  the  question : 

In  iht  first  publication,  pages  67.  and  68,  you  have  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

''  The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most  mentioned 
by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition.  Those  who  lead  ihe 
fiiction  know  that  it  cannot  be  remembered  much  to  thdr 
advantage.  The  followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember 
that  his  ministry  begun  and  ended  without  obtaining  it :  the 

adherents 
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JvmuB  does  nof  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation 
as  the  natural  enemies  of  England.    He  applies 

adherents  to  Grcnville  would  be  tdd  thai  he  could  never  be 
^brought  to  understand  our  4:laim.  The  law  of  nations  made, 
little  of  his  loiowledge.  Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated 
in  Ilia  grave;  he  had  powers  not  universally  possessed :  if  Jtc 
could  have  got  jthe  mo^£y  J^e  could  have  counted  it.'* 

,Upon  calling  in  .the  pamphlet,  tliis  sarcastic  pretty  epigram, 
at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  was  struck  out,  the  two  pages 
being  cancelled,  and  a  carton  substituted,  with  the  fdlowing 
alteration  after  the  word ''possessed:!' 
**And  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he  was  liketvise  sometimes  right/' 

And  thus  it  now  stands  in  the  second  publication.  And  here 
the  .exquisite  stupidity  of  the  words  which  were  substituted 
to  the  words  expunged,  would  not  be  worth  remarking,  as  if 
it  was  very  possible  to  name  that  personage  in  the  world  of 
whom  it  was  not  predicable,  that  "  if  he  sometimes  erred,  he 
was  also  sometimes  right ;"  but  that  there  occurs  upon  it  a  not 
uncurious  question,  to  which  of  tlie  two  motives  of  the  minister 
this  notable  alteration  was  most  probably  owing;  a  question 
which  it  is  left  to  the  candor  of  the  reader  to  decide  with  himself. 

Whether  was  it  owing  to  the  Premier's  scrupulous  delicacy 
of  not  wounding  the  memory  of  the  dead  (a  man  who  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  finances,  infinitely  superior 
to  his,  had  however,  if  possible,  as  little  of  the  genius  for  ma- 
oaging  afi&irs  as  himself)^  that  he  caused  the  close  of  the  pa* 
ragraph  in  the  first  publication  to  be  cancelled,  to  make  way 
for  foistiqg  into  the  second  an  alteration  that  mended  nothing, 
being  manifestly  an  exquisite  chip  of  nonsense  ? 
:  Or^  was  it  that  those  unlucky  words  in  the*  first,  relative  to 
the  counting  of.  money,  struck  the  conscious  Premier,  in  the 
Ught  of  the  obvious  danger  of  the  public's  being  reminded  by 
them  of  that  rich  story  of  a  high  character's  having,  upon  a 
time,  been  observed  busily  employed  in  the  noble  act  of  count- 
^tUQjnpnejf  at  church  ?     edit. 
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^t  description,  \id1ih.the  strictest  tfuth  and  jus^ 
tice,  to  the  Spanish  Court.  From  the;  moment, 
when  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  as* 
cended  that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  go* 
verhment  was  inverted  and  became  hostile  to. 
this  country*  Unity  of  possession  introduced 
a  unity  of  politics,  and  Le^s  the .  fourteenth 
had  reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  ^^  Tke 
Pi/renees  are  removed**^  The  history  of  the 
present  century  is  one  continued  confirmation 
of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion  ^*  That  violence  and  oppression 
mt  home  can  only  be  supported  ^  treachery  and 
submission  abroady'  is  applied  to  a  free  people^ 
whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the  government 
of  a  <!ountry,  where  despotic,  or  absolute  power 
is  confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this 
application,  the  assertion  is  true.  ^  An  absolute 
monarch  having  no  points  to  carry  at  home,  will 
naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his  crown  in 
all  jiis  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if 
we  could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a  free  nation^ 
possessed  with  a  design  to  make  himself  absolute^ 
he  would  be  inconsistent  with  himself  if  he  suf* 
fered.  his  projerts  to  be  interrupted  or  embar- 
rassed by  a  foreign  war;  unless  that  war  tended,^ 
as  in  some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  prin-^ 
cipal  design.  Of  the  three  exceptiom  to  this- 
general  rule  of  conduct,  (quoted  by  Anti  JtMus) 
that  of  OKyer  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in  point. 
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Hany  the  eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  par* 
liament,  -was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the 
fourteenth*  Queen  Elizabeth's  governpient  wiur 
not  oppressive  to  the  people^  and  as  to  hw  fe^ 
leign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  ccnuddered  that  thejr 
were  unavoidable^  The  national  honour  was  not 
in  question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  de^ 
fence  of  her  owb  person  and  of  her  title  to  the 
Of  own.  in  the  common  course  of  selfish  polic/r 
Ofiver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  thcr 
fiiendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have 
avoided  disjputes  with  them,  the  better  to  esta- 
Uirii  his  tyranny  at  home.  Had  he  been  only  a 
bad  man,  he  would  have,  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
the  nation  tp  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy. 
But,  wil^  all  his  crimes,,  he  had  Ihe  ^irit  of  an 
EbgUdimaii.  Hie  conduct  of  such  a  man  must 
always  be  an  €»tception  to  vulgar  rules.  He 
had  abiUties  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradicti- 
ons, and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  sa^me  mo* 
Ment  unhappy  and  fwmidaUe.  If  it  were  not 
£br  the  respect  I  be^r  the  minister,  I  could  name 
a  mak,  who,  without  one  grain  of  understan^ng,' 
ean  do  half  as  much  as  Ofiver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the 
closet,  and  what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are 
questions  which  can  only  be  det^tnined  by  ap* 
pearaaicGs,  and  on  which  every  ntannuist  decide 
£)^himsi^ 

Itie  wfa<de  plan  of  JuKins'a  letter  proves  that 
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he  himself  makes  no  distmctiqn  between  the  real 
honour  of  the  crown  and  the  real  intQr^st  of 
the  peofde.  In  the  cHmax,  to  which  your  coTf^ 
respondent  objects,  Junius  adopts  the  langnagv 
of  the  Court)  and  by  that  cmifonmty,  gives 
strength  to  his  argum^it*  He  says  that,  ^^  ^ 
Kmg  has  not  ofibf  samificed  tiie  interest  qfhi$ 
people^  but  (iivhat  was  Ukeiy  to  touch  him  more 
nestt*ly 9)  his  persMol  reputation^  and  ibe  digfdlg 
cfkis  er&wn/^ 

The  queries,  put  by  A^  Jtmius^  can  only 
be  answered  by  the  ministry  ?.  Abandcmed  as 
they  are,  I  &ncy  they  will  not  confess  that  Ihey 
have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained  possession 
of  another  man^s  property.  After  adn^itting  the 
assertiosi  of  the  ministry — viz.  tA^/tfte  Sp(ftdard$ 
kad  no  rigktfid  claims  and  after  ju8tifyi|ig.  theot 
for  saying  so, — it  is  his  business  not  mncj  to  give 
us  some  good  reason  for  their  st^gering  the  ^-^ 
tensions  of  Spain  to  be  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
He  admits  the  facts;— let  him  reconcile  them 
if  he  can.  .     : 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal question,  whether  the  Spanish  declaration 

*  A  writer^  subscribing  himself  Anti  Junitts,  attacked  the 
pr^eding  letter  of  Junius  in  three  successive  numbers  of  th^ 
Public  Advertiser,  iii  February  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracts 
inserted  from  Dri  iJofanson,  his  letters  are  hardly  intitled  to 
further  notice,    edit. 
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cdQtams^such  a  satidfaction  as  the  Kitig  of  Oteat 
Britain  ought  to  have  accepted.  ^  This  was.  the 
field,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered 
Junius  openly  and  fairiy.  5ut  here  he  leaves 
the  argument,  as  no  longer  iiefeQsiUe«  I  shall 
therefore  conclude  with  one  general  admcmition 
to  my  fellow  subjects;— -that,  whien  they  hear 
these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  general  declamations 
upon  the  conveniences  of  peace,  or  the  miseries 
of  war*  Between  peace  and  war,  abstractedly, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  question  in  the 
!mind  of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions 
are»  Haxie  ^we  any  security  that  the  peace  yx^  hcsve 
90  dearfy  purchased  wiU  last  a  twehemanth?  and 
if  noty — have  we,  w  hiwewe  not^  sacrificed  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  making  "war  mth  advantage  i 

:  .  PHILO  JUNIUS*, 

*  On  the  seventh  of  February  appeared  the  following  letter: 

:      TO  THE  pamraH  op  the  public  advertised 

SIR, 

. '  Tb«  firs);  letter  of  Arui  Junius  did  not  promise  a  second,  or 
^t  least  it  escaped  me.  I  shall  reserve  my  observations  on  his 
second  till  I  see  the  whole. 

^    In  the  third  paragraph  of  my  letter  (line  S9)  it  should  have 
be^n  printed  common  course,  not  common  cause. 
.  PHILO  JUNIUS.** 

.  Th^  error  is  corrected  in  this  edition,    edit. 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  OP  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  '22  April,  1771. 

To  ^vrite  for  profit  without  taxing  the 
press  t ;— to  write  for  fame  and  to  be  unknown  j 
—to  support  the  intrigues  of  faction  and  to  be 
disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by  every* 
party  in  the  kingdom,  are  contradictions  which 
th6  minister  must  reconcile,  before  I  forfeit  my 
credit  with  the  public.  I  may  quit  the  service, 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suq)ect  me  of  deser- 
tion. The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  ho- 
nourable pledge  for  my  attachment  to  the  peo- 
ple. To  sacrifice  a  respected  character,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  esteem  of  society,  requires  more  than 
Mr.  Wedderburne's  t  resolution ;  and  though,  in 

*  On  this  letter,  respecting  privilege,  Junius  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  "  The  pains  I  took  with  that 
paper,  were  greater  than  1  can  express  to  you/'  Private  Let-* 
tcr.  No.  70.     EDIT. 

t  5ee  Private  Letter,  No.  59.    edit. 

I  M)r.  Wedderburne,  progressively  baron  Jioughborough 
and  earl  of  Rosslyn,  had,  on  the  12th  of  January  preceding 
the  date  of  this  letter,  been  promoted  to  the  offices  of  solicitor 
general,  and  coflerer  to  the  queen.  His  politics  may,  there* 
fore,  be  ascertained  without  trouble ;  yet  he  had  been  in4uct« 
ed  into  public  tife,  under  the  auspices  of  George  Grenville 
after  the  latter  had  professed  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  and 
while  he  was  a  partisan  of  lord  Rockingham  :  aiid  it  is  to  this 
defection  from  the  tenets  Mr.  Wedderbutne  avowed  till  this 
period,  that  .our  authinr  here  allydes.    edit.  . 
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him,  it  was  rather  a  ^rajkmon  than  a  desertion  of 
his  princij^eS)  [I  speak  tenderly  of  this  gaide- 
man,  for  when  treachery  is  in  question,  I  think 
we  should  make  allowances  for  a  Scotchman,] 
yet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
overwhelmed  with  confuncm,  ^nd  almost  bereft 
of  his  &eulties« — But  in  truths  Sir»  I  have  left 
no  room  fw  an  accommodation  with  the  pety  of 
St  James's.  My  offences  are  not  to  be  redeemed 
hsf^  recantation  or  repentance^  On  one  side,  our 
warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen 
to  their  honest  ambition.  On  the  other,  the  vilest 
prostitution,  if  Junius  could. descend  to  it,  would 
lose  its  natural  merit  and  influence  in  the  ca- 
Hiinet,  and  treachery  be  no  longer  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  royal  £ivour« 

The  persons,  who,  till  within  these  few  years, 
have  been  most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for 
high  church  and  prerogative,  are  now,  it  seems, 
the  great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  iheir 
^ntimfehts  or  language  carries  with  it  a  suspici- 
dus  appearance.  When  1  hear  the  undefined 
l^vilege^  oi  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture exalted  by  Tories  and  JabObited,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  strict  rights.  Which  are  kiiowii 
to  the  subject,  and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  can- 
not but  suspect,  that  some  mischievous  scheme 
is  in  agitation,  to  destroy  both  law  and  privilege, 
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by  fyppooqg  Aem  to  each  other.  Ihey  trbtihftvA 
lini&nniy  denied  the  power  of  the  whole  legist 
Uture  to  Idter  the  decent  of  the  crown,  and 
whose  ancestors,  in  rebellion  against  his  Ma^ 
jestj's  &milyi  have  defdidied  that  doctrihe  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us  thai  pii* 
vilege  of  parliament  is  the  only  rule  olT  rights 
and  the  ciuef  sbcmily  of  Ihe  |)ublic  fireedbm. — 
I  fear,  Sir^  that,  while  forms  remain,  there  hAk 
been  some  material  diange  in  the  substance  of 
our  cpnstittttioii.  The  opinions  of  th^se  men 
"Were  too  absurd  to  be  so  easily  renounced.  li^ 
berai  idiinds  are  opbn  to  conViction* — liberal 
doctrihes  are  capable  of  ii)ipi:oyeihent.^^Ther^ 
are  prosel^^tes  from  atheisitn,  biit  none  froih  so^ 
perstition. — If  their  j[)resent  professions  wtee  sin* 
eerfe^  I  thiiik  they  cduld  not  biit  be  highly  o& 
fini^ed  at  seeing  a  question,  concerning  pai^iai^ 
mentary  privilege,  unnecessarily  st^Med  at  a  secu 
tfon  sb  unfavdurable  to  ihe  House  of  Commons^ 
and  by  so  very  mean  and  itasigniffcant  a  persod 
as  the  miflor  Onsbw  **  They  kilew  that  Ihe  pre* 
sent  House  of  Commons,  having  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  people^  and  degraded  the  au« 

*  It  was  ibAB  gentleinaii*  now  lord  Onslow,  Who  moved  ttie 
resolutibu  «|^nst  tlic  priotien  already  noticed ;  and  who  com- 
iteenced  a  pn)«ecution  for  defiunation  against  Home,  in  which 
he  was  not  successful ;  and  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  in  note  to  Piritate  Letter,  No.  5.  Vol.  L  p.  17S.    edit. 
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thority  of  thie  laws  by  their  own  example^  wer6 
Jikely  enough  to  be  resisted^  per  fas  et  nefas*  If 
they  were  really,  friends  to  privilege,  they  would 
have  thought  the  question  of  ri^t  too  danger- 
ous to  be  hazarded  at  this  season^  and  without 
the  formality  of  aconvention,  would  have  left  it 
undecided* 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from 
that  shameful  indifference  about  the  interests  of 
society,  which  too  many  of  us  profess,  and  call 
moderation.  I  confess^  Sir,  that  I  felt  the  prgu« 
dices  of  my  education,  in  &vour  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  still  hanging  about  me*  I  diought 
that  a  question,  between  law  and  privilege*, 
could  never  be  broyght  to  a  formal  decision, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or 
a  manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty ; — that  it 
ought  there&re  to  be  carefriUy  avoided ;  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  violence  of  the  HcMise  of 
(Commons  had  carried  them  too  far  to  retreat^ 
I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion 
upon  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  imports 
ance* 

*  The  transaction  referred  to  is  the  resistance  of  the  autho* 
rity  of  a  mere  royal  proclaination^  and  a  mere  order  of  the 
House  of  CommonS;i  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  ;  the  ar* 
rests  and  counter-arrests  that  followed;  and  the  commitment 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  the  Tower.  See  note  to>. 
MiscellaAetous  Letter*  No«t  xcii.  Vol.  III.  p.  345.    bdit. 
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The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this 
Country^  since  it  was  necessary  to '  protect  our 
representatives  against  the  direct  power  of  the 
crown.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  every  thing  from  undue  in* 
fltience.  Formerly  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
people,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  should 
be  left  unlimited  and  undefined.  At  present  it 
is  not  only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament 
should  be  strictly  ascertained,  and  conjBned 
within  the  narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their 
institution  will  admit  of.  Upon  the  same  prin^ 
ciple,  oh  which  I  would  have  resisted  praroga* 
tive  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege. 
It  is  indifferent  to  me,  whether  the  crown,  by 
its  own  immediate  act,  imposes  new,  *  and  dis- 
penses with  old  laws,  or  whether  the  same 
atbitrary  power  produces  the  same  effects 
through  the  medium  of  the  House  of  C6mmons. 
We  trusted  our  representatives  with  privileges 
for  their  own  defence  and  ours.  We  cannot 
hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  prevent  their 
carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service'  of  the 

enemy ^It  will  be  said,  that  I  begin  with  en- 

deavouring  to  reduce  the  argument  concerning 
privil^pe  to  a  mere  question  of  convenience}— 
liiat  I  deny  at  one   mcmient   ¥^hat   I  would 

VOL.   H.  p 
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Allow  at  another;  and  that  to  resist  the  power  of 
a  prostituted  House  of  Commons  may  establish 
It  precedent  injurious  to  all  future  parliaments.-*-* 
To  this  I  answer  generally,  that  human  afiairs 
are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  posittve 
right  If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have 
no  weight  in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions^ 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind  would  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  contention  between  positive 
and  equitable  right.  Society  would  be  a  state  of 
war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.  On  this 
genieral  ground,  it  is  highly  reasomtble,  that  the 
degree  of  our  submission  to  privileges,  which 
have  never  been  defined  by  any  positive  hiw, 
^ould  b^  considered,  as  a  question  of  conv0» 
nience,  9^nd  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we 
repose  in  the  integrity  of  our  representativesL 
As^  to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any  future  and 
more  respectable  House,  of  Commons,  I  own  I 
am  not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  mors 
plentiful  harvest  of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one 
year  tiian  another.  Our  political  cfiniate  js  se« 
verely  altered ;  and  without  dwelling  upon  tioit 
depravity  of  modern  timesi,  I  think  no  reasonaUd 
man  will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  cour 
^tituted^  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown 
should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue  of  indtvi^ 
duals.  The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured 
by  any  remedy,  less  than  some  gieat  canviddLottt 
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which  m^j  either  carry  back  the  confititutien  to 
its  original  principles,  or  utterly  destroy  it«  I 
do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
next  election,  some  popular  measures  may  be 
adopted.  The  present  House  of  Commons  hav^ 
injured  themselves  by  a  too  early  and  public 
profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain  of 
pi'ostitution,  which  had  no  exsunple,  were  withiA 
the  reach  of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent 
to  hazard  the  experiment  too  soon.  But  aft^ 
ifcll.  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a  House  <^ 
Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week, 
a  month,  or  a  year.  Hie  influence  which  makes 
a  septennial  parliament  dependent  upon  the 
pleasiure  of  the  crown,  has  a  permanent  opera^ 
tion,  and  cannot  fail  of  success.— My  premises, 
I  know,  will  be  denied  in  argument,  but  every 
man^s  conscience  tells  him  they  are  true.  It 
remains  then  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  fcft 
the  interest  of  the  people  that  privilege  of  par- 
liament (i*hich  *,  in  respect  to  thef  purposes  for 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  h 

*  "  The  necessity  of  securing  the  House  of  Commons 
agttiwt  the  King's  power,  so  thai  no  intemiption  might  bt 
gifen  ciihor  to  the  KtUndance  of  the  members  in  pmriianieat, 
or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  ftundation  of  pailiament^ 
ary  privilege  ;  and  we  may  obsenre,  in  aH  the  addresses  of  new 
fl^ipointed  speakers  to  the  Sovereign,  the  utntost  privilege  they 
demand  is  liberty  of  speedi  and  freedom  from  arteilift.    Hat 

P  2  very 
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tnerelj  nominal)  should  be  contracted  within 
some  certain  limits,  or  whether  the  subject  shall 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power,  ai'bitrary  upon 
the  face  of  it,  and  notoriously  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of 
right  On  the  contrary.  Sir,  I  join  issue  with 
the  advocates  for  privilege,  and  affirm,  that, 
**  excepting  the  cases,  wherein  the  House  of 
Commons  are  a  court  of  judicature,  [to  which, 
from  the  nature  of  their  office,  a  coercive  power 
must  belong3  and  excepting  such  contempts  as 
immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings,  they 
have  no  legal  authority  to  imprison  any  man  for 
any  supposed  violation  of  privilege  whatsoever;** 
— It  is  not  pretended  that  privilege,  as  now 
claimed,  has  ever  been  defined  or  confirmed  by 
statute ;  neither  can  it  be  said  widi  any  colour 
of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of  the  common  law  o? 
England,  which  had  grown  into  prescription, 
long  before  we  knew  any  thing  of  the?  existence 
of  a  House  of  Commons.  As  for  the  law  of  par- 
liament, it  is  only  another  name  for  the  privilege 

tery  word  privilege,  means  no  more  than  immunity,  or  a  safe- 
guard  to  the  party  who  possesses  it,  and  can  neivr  be  construed 
into  an  active  power  of  invading  the  rights  of  others/'  author. 
This  and  some  of  the  following  notes  form  part  of  a  Letter 
-^gned  a  Whig>  and  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tion numbered  xcv.  Vol.  III.  p.  369«     £D1T« 
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in  question ;  and  since  the  power  of  creatitig 
new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by 
both  houses, — since  there  is  no  code,  in  whicb 
we  can  study  the  law  of  parliament,  we  have 
but  one  way  left  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  it  ;-^that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the 
institution  of  a  House  of  Commons,  with  the  facts 
upon  record.     To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege 
in  either  house,  and  to  distinguish  original  right 
fiom  usurpation,  it  must  appear  that  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
duty  they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  allo^wed. .   From  the  first  part  of 
this  description  it  follows  clearly,  that  whatever 
privilege  does  of  right  belong  to  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  did  equally  belong  to  the 
first  assCTCibly  of  their  predecessors,  was  as  conu 
pletely  vested  in  them,  and  might  have  been^ 
exercised  in  the  same  extent.   .  From  the  second 
we  must  infer  that  privileges,  which,  for  several 
centuries,   wa?e  not  only  never   allowed,  but 
never  even  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
must  be  founded  upon  usurpati(»i.     The  co^« 
stitutional  duties  of  a  House  of  Commons,  are 
not  very  complicated  nor  ntysterious.     They 
are  to  propose  or  assent  to  wholesome  laws  for 
the .  benefit  of  the  nation.  .  They  are  to  grant 
the  necessary  aids  to  llie  ICing ;— petition  for 
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ibe  redress  of  grievances^  and  prosecute  treason 
or  high  ciuBes  against  the  state.  1£  unlimited 
privilege  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
these  duties*  we  have  reason  to  condude  that, 
ft)r  many  centuries  after  the  institution '  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  tiiey  were  never  performed. 
I  am  not  bound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  ap-^ 
peal  to  the  English  history  when  I  affirm  that, 
with  the  exceptions  already  stated,  (which  yet  1 
might  safely  relinquish)  there  is  no  preccdrnt, 
firom  the  year  1965  to  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  Hoi^se  of  C^nmons  havixigp 
imprisoned  any  man  (not  a'member  of  theic 
house)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privilege.  In 
the  most  flagrant  casea,  and  when  their  acknows 
ledg^d  privileges  were  most  grossly  violated,  the 
poor  Comnamf  as  they  then  ijtyled  thonselves^ 
never  took  the  power  of  punishment  into  their 
own  hands.  They  either  s<»ight  redress  by  petts 
tion  to  the  King,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable^ 
i^lied  i^r  justice  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
when  satisfaction  was  dmed  them  or  delayed, 
their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding  Upon 
the  King's  business*  So  little  conception  had 
«w  ance.9tpr$  of  the  monbtraus  (jootrii^es,  mm 
i^;^nt»i||ed  cpnpwning  privilege^  ithai,.  in  Am 
reign  of  iSizabeth,  even  lib^y  of  qpeeoh^ 
th9  vital  principle  of  a  delibeorative  assembly. 
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WES  rmriMoanedf  by  tiie  Qnefiii^s  tfiithontjr,  tei 
a  nmple  ii^e  -or  no,  and  this  restrietton,  though 
imposed  upon  three  suecessive  parliaments  *,  wbm 
Mfver  onoe  chsputed  by  the  House  of  CommooSb 
I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arfau 
trary  commitments  finr  oontempt*  But,  besides 
tint  they  are  of  too  modern  a  date  to  warrant  a 
presumption  that  such  a  power  was  originally 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons, — Fact  idone 
does  not  constitute  Bight  If  it  does,  general 
warrants  wtfe  lawftd.«~An  ordinance  of  the  two 
houses  has  a  fixrce  equal  to  law }  and  the  criroi- 
nal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Commons  in 
1621,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Uoydf^  ia  a  good 
precedoat,  to  waitant  the  like  proceedings 
i^nst  any  man,  who  diall  unadvisedly  n^en* 
tion  the  fiiUy  of  a  king,  or  the  ambiti<m  of  a 
princess««-^The  tntdi  is.  Sir,  that  the  giieatest 
and  most  exoeplieaable  part  of  the  priirileges 

•  In  the  years  159^—1507— And  ISOI. 
.  t  Uckyd,  wbUe  a  {Mnioner  in  fhe  Fleet,  kU  lidkaM  tte 
d»ucbter  of  Jawes  tbe  fiM^  mi  ber  eepion^  |^r  wWqk  cpm* 
pUipt  was  made  to  the  House  of  QoaimoQs,  who^  on  inveiti* 
gation,  chose  to  think  the  words  sufficiently  proved,  anfl  sen- 
tended  hitti  to  be  •♦set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  for  two 
lldur8>  ib  tide  Mdiwird  fipon  a  h'^rse  without  a  saddle,  #ii^ 

te  bmmo^s  ttil  in  bii  hNidb  tob^fit  l«beb«lfis«dKNli  tik  bf»4 
ifidirarinplbat  he  b^  ))een  An»nd  gui)t}(^:«9ii^  '  fakiQ,  jDaSlir 
ciouS|  and  despiteful  speeches  ag^in^  the  Swing's  daughter  an^ 
her  hust)and^.  to  be  again  piHoriea  in  Cheapi^ide,  and  to  be  fined 
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Mw  cbntended:  for^  vfete  mtrodiiced  aiid  asserted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both 
mon^^rdty  aad  peerage,  and  whose  proceedings^ 
although  they  endid  in  one  glorious  act  of  sttb* 
stantial  jtlstice>  could  no  way  be  reconciled  to 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Their  successors 
profited  by  the  example,  and  confirmed  their 
power  by  a  moderate  or  a  popular  use  of  it. 
Thus  it  grew  by  degrees,  from  a  notorious  inno«- 
vation  at  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  admitted  as 
the  privilege  of  paiiiament  at  another.    , 

If  however  it  could  be  proved,  from  const* 
derations  of  necessity  or  convenience,  that  an 
unlimited  power  of  commitment  ought  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
injact  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposi- 
tion,  still,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  presump* 
lion  is  strongly  against  them.  It  is  a  leading 
maxim. of  the  laws  of  England  (and  wilhout  it, 
all  laws  are  nugato|ry)  that  there  is  no  right  with- 
out a  remedy^  nor  any  legal  power  without  a  ie- 
gal  course  to. carry  it  into  effect.  Let  the  power, 
now  in  question,  be  tried  by  this  rule. — ^The 
speaker  issues  his  warrrant  of  attachment  The 
party  attached  either  resists  force  with  force,  or 
appeals  to  a  magistrate,  who  declares  the  wairant 
illegal,  and  discharges  the  prisoner.  Does  tihe 
law  provide  no  legal  means  for  enforcing  a  legal 
warrant  ?  Is  there  no  regular  proceeding  pointed 
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out  in  our  law  books  to  assert  and  vindicate  %he 
authority  of  so  high  a  court  as  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  The  question  is  answered  directiy 
hy  the  &ct,  Their  unlawful*  commands  are  re* 
sisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy.  The  impri-^ 
sonment  o£  their  own  members  is  revenge  in« 
deed,  but  it  is  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they 
contend  for^.  Their  whole  proceeding  stops, 
and  there  they  stand,  ashamed  to  retreat,  and  un« 
able  to  advance,  l^r,  these  ignorant' men  should 
be  informed  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
England  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defence* 
less  conditioii.  If  tiie  process  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster-hall  be  resisted,  they  have  a  direct 
course,  suffidient  to  enforce  submissioii*  Th^ 
Court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the  l%eriff  to 
raise  the  jpojE^e  comitat&s.  The  courts  of  Chan- 
cery and  Exchequer  issue  a  writ  qfreheUionj 
which  must  also  be  supported, 'if  necessary,  by 
the  power  of  the  county. — ^To  if^om  will  our 
honest  representatives  direct  the^  writ  of  rebels 

a 

^  Upon  their  own  principles,  they  should  have  committed 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than 
even  the  Lord  Mayor  or  alddrman  CHiver.  But  after  repeatedly 
ordering  him  to  attend,  they  at  last  adjourned  beyond  the  diiy 
appointed  for  his  attendance,  and  by  this  mean,  pitiful  evasion, 
gave  up  Ifae  point-^uch  is  the  force  cf  conscious  guilt ! 

See  note  to  MiscdHaneous  Letter,  No.  xcii.  VoL  lU.  p.^SiSs. 

EDIT. 
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?  Hie  guards,  I  doubt  m>U  ^TBt  uriUing^ 
enough  to  be  employed^  but  they  know  no^ 
thing  of  the  dootrine  of  writs,  and  maj  think 
it  necessary  to  wait  &r  aletter  fiom  lord  Bar* 
rington*. 

It  may  now  be  objected  to  me,  that,  my  ar«^ 
guments  prove  too  mudi^  for  lliat  certaii^ 
thare  may  be  instances  of  contempt  and  insult 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  do  not  Sdi 
wtdun  my  own  exceptions,  yet,  in  r^ard  tD  the 
dignity  of  the  house,  ought  not  to  passiuoh 
punished.  Be  it  ao»--^The  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions,  which 
the  Attorney  General  may  commence  by  in- 
^rMatiofi  or  indictment.  A  libel,  tending  to 
asperse  or  viHfythe  House  of  Commons,  at  any 
of  thdr  members,  may  be  as  severely  piinished 
in  the  Court  di  King^s  Bench,  as  a  libel  upon  the 
King.  Mr.  De  Grey  tiiofi^ht  so,  When  he  drew 
up  the  infbrmatibii  upon  my  Jjett&c  to  his  Ma* 
jest^^,  or  he  had  no  meahii^  in  charging  it  to  be 
a  scandalous  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  my  opinion,  they  would  consult  their  real 
dignity  much  better^  by  annealing  to  the  laws 
^Akon  th«^  are  <^fi»ided,  than  1^  violatii^  the 


.  I  . 


^  H  aHMknto  lus letter^  tiiaiileft t»  tHe  gvafd^  fiyr  tbetv 
conduct  im  St.  George's  Fields.  See  the  letter^  and  the  subject 
HUNBe  partickUrly!  taucfaed.  upon  mikt  MisceDaneofis  CoHee* 
tioii>  No.  zxiv.  Vol.  III.  p.  57.    edit. 
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first  prindple  of  natural  justice,  which  foibids  us 
to  be  judges,  when  we  are  parties  ta  the  cause  *• 
I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the 
remaii^der  of  their  proceedii^s*  In  thdir  first 
resolutions,  it  is  possible  they  might  havebeea 
deceived  by  ill-considered,  precedents*  For  the 
rest  there  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excuse* 
They  bs^ve  advised  the  King  to  resume  a  power^ 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  by  royal  proclania* 
ti^t}  and  kings,  w^  see<»  are  ready  enough  to  fbl«. 

*  "  If  it  be  demanded,  in  case  a  subject  s|iould  be  coannit* 
ted  by  either  house,  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  Juris* 
diction^  what  remedy  can  he  have  ?  I  answer,  that  it  cannot 
well  be  imagined  that  the  law,  which  favours  nothing  more 
thm  the  hberty  of  the  sul^ect,  should  give  us  a  remedy  against 
commitments  by  the  King  himself,  appearing  to  be  ill^^ 
and  yet  give  us  no  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitipe^t  by 
our  fellow  subjects,  equally  appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  at; 
thitf  is  a  case,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  never  happen,  it  seemi 

needless  over  nicely  to  examine  it.''    Hawlnm  2.  Ii0»     ■ 

iV,  B»  Hcjixioi  a  good  lawyer,  bu$  wf  prophet. 

-f  That  their  practice  might  be  every  way  conformable  W 
their  principles,  the  House  proceeded  to  advise  the  qrowB  tA 
publish  n  proclamation  universally  acknowledged  to  b^  illegtl*. 
Mr.  Moreton.  publicly  protested  against  it  before  it  was  issued  J; 
and  Lord  Man&field^  though  not  scrupuhms  to  an  €xWtm%^ 
spealfa  of  H  with  horror,  li  is  r^n^iMiu^ble  eaongb,  tbfdb  ikm 
very  men  who  advised  the  proclamation,  9od  whe  heur  it  w* 
raign^d  e;very  day  both  within  doors  find  widiout,  ^e  not  daring: 
enough  to  utter  one  word  in  its  defence,  nor  have  they  V0i^ 
tuT^  to  take  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  WilkM  •■  f«r  ditchtrgfiof 
the  persons  appreb^ded  under  it< 
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low  imdi  advice.— ^By  mere  violence,  and  mth^ 
out  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged 
the  record*  of  a  judicial  proceeding t.  Nothing 
remained,  but  to  attribute  to  their  own  vote  a 
power  of  stopping  the  whole  d^tribution  of  cri* 
minal  and  civil  justice. 

Hie  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate 
lutve  long  since  ceased  to  be  in  question.  But 
it  is  said  that  he  has  private  good  qualities,  and 
I  myself  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  them. 

*  Our  author  refers  to  the  erasure  of  the  transacticms  of  the 
ittting  Aldermen  from  the  book  of  recognizances,  as  stated  in 
note  to  Miscelltti^os  Letter,  No.  xcii.  Voh  III.  p.  345.  edit. 

-  t  Lord  Chatham  very  properly  called  this  the  act  of  a  mob, 
not  of  a  senate,    author. 

>  In  a  speech  made  in  support  of  the  fonowing  motion  sub- 
imtted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  April  30,  1771  :— 

:  The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved,  '*  That  an  humble  adclfess 
h^  presented  to  his  Majesty,  most  dutifully  and  earnestly  be- 
seeching his  Majesty,  that,  under  the  late  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  iti  the  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex, still  unredressed,  and  in  the  present  conflict  which  has 
so  Unhappily  arisen  between  the  claims  of  privilege  of  the 
HoQs^  of  Commons  on  one  side,  and  those  of  magistracy  on  the 
other,  his  Majesty  will,  in  his  paternal  wisdom,  deign  to  open 
the  way  to  compose  this  alarming  warfare ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  present  the  said  house  and  the  nation  from  being  involved  in 
iirteniperate  discussions  of  undefined  powers,  which,  in  the 
eAreme,  may  endanger  the  constitution,  and  tend  to  shake  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
Ideated  to  recur  to  the  recent  sense*  of  his  people,  by  dissolving, 
after  the  end  of  this  session,  the  present  parliament,  and  call- 
ing, with  convenient  dispatch,  a  new  parliament" 

Lord 
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They  are  now  brought  to  the  test*  If  he  loves 
his  people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament,  which 
ihey^  can  never  confide  in  or  re8pect.-^If  he  has 
any  regard  for  his  own  honour,  he  will  disdain  to 
be  any'  locker  connected  with  such  abandoned 
prostitution.     But  if  it  were  conceivable,  that  a 

Lord  Chatham,  in  supporting  this  motion,  "entered  largelj 
into  the  cooisideration  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the  country ; 
— the  depraved  system  of  gov^mmmt,  which  had,  in  a  very  few 
years,  reduced  m  from  a  most  flourishing  to  a  most  miserable 
condition.  He  went  through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  late  business  of  the  printers,  and  ar-> 
riaigned  every  part  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  wairmly 
defended  the  magistrates  in  the  conscientious  dischai^'of 
their  duty ; — that  the  house,  in  committing  them  to  prison 
without  hearing  their  defence  upon  the  point  of  privilege,  bad 
been  guihy  of  a  gross  and  palpable  act  of  tyranny  ;*^liat'  they 
had  heard  the  prostituted  electors  of  Shordnm  in  defence  of 
an  agreement  to  sell  a  borough  by  auction,  and  had  refused  to 
hear  the  Lord.  Mayor  of  London,  in  defence  of  the  laws  of 
England ; — >that  their  expunging^,  by  mere  force,  the  entry  of 
the  recognizance,  was  the  act  of  a  mob,  not  of  a  parliament ;— 
but  that  their  daring  to  assume  a  power  of  stoj^ing  all  prose- 
cutions by  their  vote,  struck  at  once  at  the  whole  system  of  the 
laws; — ^that  it  was  solely  to  thie  measures  of  government, 
equally  violent  and  absurd,  that  Mr.  Wilkes'  owed  alibis  im* 
portance; — ^that  the  King's  miniBters,  su^^rted  by  the  slaviih 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  orice  made  him  a 
person  of  the  greatest  conseqiience  in  the  kingdom;— that  they 
in  efiect  had  made  him  an  alderman  of  Londcoi,  and  represent 
tative  of  the  county  of  Middlesex;  and  now;  it  seems»  th^ 
intend  to makehim  sheri£^  and,  in  due  course,  lord  mayor  of 
Londoti;< — that  the  proceiklings  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  in 
regard  to  this  gentleman,  made  the  very  name  <tf  pariiament 

ridiculous ; 
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king  of  this  country  had  lost  all  seme  of  personal 
honour,  and  all  concern  for  the  wel&re  of  his 
subjects,  I  confess,  Ssr ,  I  should  be  contented  to 
renounce  the  liorms  of  the  constitution  once 
more,  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  obtain  sub« 
stantial'jus^ce  for  the  people** 

JUNIUS. 

ridkidous ;— ^that  after  repeated  resokitioiUj  by  which  they  had 
dedarod  hiBd  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction^  they  had  shame- 
faly  girea  up  the  poidt  at  last,  uod,  in  the  hce  of  the  wqhM; 
admowkdfped  him  to  be  tbek  Inrd  aild  maater.*— That  tiwre 
remained  but  one  poMible  remedy  for  the  disorders,  wiA 
which  the  govenmienl  of  tins  country  was  unirersally  infected; 
'-^that  to  save  the  name  and  institution  of  parliaments  from 
contempt,  this  House  ct  Commons  nuiit  be  dissolved.  This  ha 
h(^p^  might  restofe  good  gavemmeiA  on  one  side,-^aod  hv^ 
motir  and  t^an^Uily  on  the  dher  ;*-«yet  that  diis  was  raiih^ 
a  hope  in  him  than  any  sanguine  expectaiaon.  He  feaared  thai 
tt ti^ght  prove  oidy  a  temporary  and  partial  remedy ;«— that  to 
Tesiil  the  diioimous  iiAuence  of  the  crown,  some  stronger  bar- 
riersmnst  be  erected  in  defence  of  the  constitution.  That  for* 
merly  the  inconveniences  of  shortening  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments had  had  great  weight  with  him,  but  that  now  it  was 
no  l(m^  a  question  of  convenience,  the  iumtna  rerum  is  al 
atake, — ^yonr  whole  constitution  is  giving  way ; — and  therefore, 
with  the  most  deliberate  and  s<demn  conviction  to  his  under- 
standing,  he  now  deciared  himself  a  convert  to  triemniac 

rABLIAMSNTS.'^      EDIT* 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  be  ponished,  th^  made  no 
sorupie  about  the  privileges  of  parliament;  and  although  it 
was  as  well  known  as  any  mister  of  public  record  and  nnio- 
terrapled  custom  oonld  be,  t^m  the  members  qf  either  kotue  an 
priviieged,  except  tncaee  iffifemMm,fekmif,  or  breaeh  i^  pmee^ 
tbejp  dedared  without  hesitation  that  privikge  ef  porlioment 

did 
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•  •  • 

LETTER  XLV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER   OF  THE    PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 
SIR»  1^4^' 1711. 

Thet,  who  ol^ect  to  detached  {larts  of 
Julius's  last  letter,  either  do  not  mean  him  fiur* 
iy,  or  have  not  ccmaidered  tiie  generlal  scope 
and  course  of  his  argument. — There  are  degf  eei 
in  all  the  private  vices. — Why  not: in  pubUc 
prostitution? — ^The  influence  of  the  crown  natu^ 
riXty  makes  a  septennial  parliament  dependent* 
— >Does  it  follow  that  every  House  of  Commwi 
will  plunge  at  once  into  the  Umest  depths  ^f  pto^ 
sittution? — Junius  supposes  that  the  present 
House  c£  Commons,  in  going  such  enormous 
lengths,  have  been  imprudent  to  themselves^  as 
well  as  wicked  to  the  public ;«— that  their  ex* 
ample  is  not  within  the  reach  qf  emidatian^^^and 

did  not  extend  to.  the  ca$eqfa  seditious  libel;  and  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  done  the  same  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  pro- 
secuted ibr  any  other  misdemeanor  whatsoever.  The  ministry 
are  of  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  privileges^  which 
their  pffdecessors  were  as  ready  to  invade.  The  known  luiDI 
ofthelan4»  the  righu  of  the  sol^ectf  the  sanctity  of  oharfasrii 
and  the  revef)»fice  due  to  our  maf^stratcs^  must  all  give  way^ 
witfaoul;  questiwi  or  resistanoe,  to  a  privilege  of  which  no  maa 
know«  either  the  origin  or  the  ei^tent.  The  House  of  ConuBOtti 
jvrige  of^  thair  «wn^  privikgea  wtAout  appeal :  ^they  may  tate 
Q^teoeM  the mmiK,  inoooent  aotian,  and  imprison  the  persoa 
who  ofifenda  them,  daring  their  arbitrary  will  and  fiiciBuffe^ 

The 
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that,  in  the  first  session  after  the  next  election , 
some  popular  measures  may  probably  be  adopted. 
He  does  not  expect  that  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment will  destroy  corruption,  but  that  at  least  it 
^nJl  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  successors, 
who  will  have  seen  that,  in  Jlagrant  casesy  their 
constituents  can  and  mU  interpose  with  eflfect.-^ 
After  all.  Sir,  will  you  not  endeavour  to  remove 
or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  be* 
cause,  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will 
you  not  fVLninh  treason  or  parricide,  because  the 
m^to£  a  gibbet  does^  not  prevent  highway  rob- 
beries? When  the  main  argument  of  Junius  is 
admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  think  it  would 
become  the  minor  critic,  who  hunts  for  ble^ 
mishes,  to  be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  own 
sagacity* — The  other  objection  is  hardly  worth 
an  answer.  When  Junius  observes  that  kings 
are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  par- 
liament  were  good,  the  King  would  be  so  ready 
to  follow  it. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

The  party  has  no  remedy ; — ^he  camfbt  appeal  from  their  jii- 
riidietion ;  and  if  he  questions  the  privilege,  which  be  is  nuppos* 
ed  to  have  violated/  it  becomes  an  aggravation  of  his  oienee 
Surely  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna  Cbilrta.  If  it 
be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the*  slaves  of  the 
Hotise  of  ComBions,  and,  through  them,  we  «r»  thC' slaves  of 
the  King  and  his  ministers,    anony^ious. 
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LETTEE  XLVI. 

» 

TO  THcr  vftiirrsii  of  the  iitbuc  ADTnensnu 

SIU,  t2J%,  1771. 

• 

VfiRT  early  in  thd  debate  upon  the  de« 
emon  of  the  Middlesex  electtob,  it  waa  well  ofa« 
served  by  Junius,  that  the  Hoase  of  CommoiMi 
had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent 
dP  the  expalsiosi  and  silbsequait  incapadtatioii 
of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they  had  not  even  ad- 
hered to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it  went  After  coo* 
victing  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  fidse  quotation 
fiom  the  journals  \  and  having  explained  the 
purpose  which  that  contemptible  fituid  was  in* 
tended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  vote 
itself,  by  which  Mn  Walpole^  supposed  incapa^ 
eitp^  was  declared,--^vi2;  *^  Resolved,  That  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  Esq.  having  been  this  session  of 
parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  house  fiHT  a  high  breach  ci 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  o^ice,  and  notoribua 
corruption  when  secretsury  at  war,  was, .  and  h, 
incapaMe  of  being  electied  a  member  to  serve  in 
this  pres^it  pteliament  :'*-^and  then  observea 
that,  fiom  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right 
to  annex  the  incapadtation  to  the  eajmbion  only, 
for  that,  as  the  proposition  stands,  it  must  aiise 

*.  See  JvNic4,  LqIUe  X3^  Vil.  I.  pv  916^  noHir.    wir, 
VOL.  n.  d 
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equally  from  the  expulsion  and  the  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower.  I  believe.  Sir,  no  man, 
who  knows  any  tlung  of  dialectics,  or  who  un- 
derstands £nglish,  will  dispute  the  truth  and 
&imess  of  this  construction.  But  Junius  has  a 
great  authority  to  support  him,  which,  to  speak 
witii  the  duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally  met 
with  this  morning  iii  the  course  of  my  reading. 
It  contains  ah  admonition,  which  ca^mot  he  re- 
peated'  too  often.  Lord  Somers,.  in  his  excel- 
l^it  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  after  re- 
nting the  vote  of  the  convention,  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1689,  viz. — ^^  That  King  James  the 
second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitutioh  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  pec^le;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,^ 

hath  abdicated  the  government,  &c.'' makes 

tills  observation  upon  it.  ^^  The  word  abdicated 
relates  to  aU  the  dauses  aforegoing,  as  well  as 
terhis  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would 
have,  been  wholly  in  vain/'  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  confining  the  abdic^ 
tioh  merely  to  the  withdrawing^  Lord  Somers 
farther  observes,  That  King  James^  by  refusing 
to  govern  m  according  to  that  laWy  by  which  he 
held  tfie  cnmn^  did  ifnpUcitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 
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If  JuKius's  construction  of  the  vote  against 
Mr.  Walpole  be  now  admitted,  (and  indeed  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  it  can  honestly  be  dis- 
puted) the  advocates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one 
of  the  grossest  absurdities  imaginable,  viz. 
^  That  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of,  and  contributes  half,  at  least,  to 
the  incapacitation  of  the  person  who  suffers  it/* 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endea- 
vouring to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election.  The 
more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that,  as  ?Lfa€ty  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people;  but  that,  as  aprecedentj  it 
is  one  of  the  most  dangarous  that  ever  was  esta- 
blished against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us*. 

*.  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  again  returned  as  oQe  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  parliaments  of 
1774  and  1780^  made  various  fruiUess  efibrts  to  get  the  ded* 
9ion  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  most  interesting  con- 
troversy,  erased  from  their  joumak,  which  he  at  length  ef- 
fectedj  on  the  dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord 
North  had  been  at  the  head,  from  the  time  of  the  resigna* 
tion  <^  the  duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  year  1770.  This  occurred 
May  3,  1783. 

Mr.  Wilkes  paefiKed  his  motion  in  the  following  address  to 
the  house. 

'^  ME.  3PBARBR, 

^'  I  TBiNK  myself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  present  mo> 

Q  2  ment. 
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Yet  I  am  86  &r  a  modertite  ittto,  that  I  verily 
b^^vd  the  tnajority  of  the  House  of  Cotntnotin, 
when  they  pasded  this  dangerous  vote,  neither 
underMdod  the  question,  nor  knew  the  conse« 
qnence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their  mo* 
lives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal,  in 


men^  that  I  have  tht  honour  cf  iubinkting  to  the  houie  da 
important  nationad  question^  reipectrng  tho  rights  of  dection, 
when  the  friends  and  favourites  of  the  people  enjoy^  with  the 
stfiiles  t>t  ouf  Sovereign^  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the 
»Ute,  aecompanied  with  that  fait  influence,  which  is  neces- 
mtiAf  created  by  giseat  MHity^  perfbet  integrity,  the  pusmt 
political  virtue^  and  the  remembrance  of  their  fonaer  uprig^ 
conduct  In  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  the  people  of  Eni^and^ 
Sir,  have  at  any  period  explicitly  and  fully  declai^  an  opi- 
nion on  a  momentous  comtituiional  question,  it  has  been  in 
regard  to  the  Midifleseit  electioti  in  176S,  and  tke  subiequeiit 
mdfl  profligate  pitoce^ags  vt  an  ^dminiatratioa,  boatiie,  bj 
system,  to  the  rights  of  this  country,  and  every  part  of  tfat 
British  empire.  An  instance  cannot  be  found  in  our  history 
l^f  a  more  general  ^oncun^nee  ^  BentittiM;  among  the  free- 
hofders  of  England,  satid  tliey  were  jtmied  by  ulttiodt  every 
boiNmf^  titnd  corporaticm  in  the  s6utheni  part  of  the  isknd. 
i  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  I  tarn  sh^Ii  find  Uie  real  fiietidi 
of  th^  pt€fp\e  determined  and  jtealons  in  tfie  support  of  tlieir 
Jiiil  claims  and  tindoubted  privileges. 

*'  ffitlierto.  Sir,  every  attempt  fcr  the  recovery  ef  this  hi* 
yahiabk  f^aenthise,  tea  been  render^  fhsiflesB  by  the  aitA  and 
machinations  of  power  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men  2  and  I 
Itiay  with  chith  assert,  that  the  body  6f  the  people  long  ad*' 
dressed,  petitioned,  and  remonstrated  with  manly  firmneas  tad 
perseverance,  without  the  least  effect,  or  even  impression.  The 
fan  redress  demanded  by  this  injutied  nation,  seems  reserved 

to 
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the  extreme.  .  One  efl^t  they  certianly  did  n<A 
f(^f9ee*  Hiey  are  now  reduced  to  such  a  ^itua« 
tioiit  ibat  if  a  member  of  the  present  House  of 
Cwmom  were  to  conduct  liimself  ever  so  iaw 

to  diftioguish  the  present  propitious  sera  of  public  liber^ 
amon^  the  early  und  bloomipg  honours  of  an  administration, 
which  poss^sge*  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  the  afRrc- 
tions  of  a  brave  and  sensible  people.  Their  voice  was  never 
he^d  in  a  n^ore  clear  and  distinct  manner,  than  on  this  point 
of  the  first  magnitude,  for  all  the  electors  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
I  trust  will  now  be  heard  favourably.  The  general  resentment 
and  indignation  ran  so  high  against  the  House  of  Coipmpns, 
which  committed  th^  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolution 
became  the  prayer  of  numberless  petitions  to  the  throne.  No 
man  scrupled  to  declare  them  unworthy  to  exist  in  their  poli- 
tical capacity.  The  public  pronounced  them  guiliy  of  sacrific- 
ing and  betraying  the  rights  which  they  were  called  upon  by 
every  ti^  of  justice  and  duty  to  defend.  The  noble  spirit  of  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  persevering  in  the  best  of  causes, 
undaunted  by  all  the  menaces  of  power,  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  general  applause  and  admiration.  The  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple If  as  then  in  the  harsh  and  sharp  tone  of  passion  and  anger 
against  ministers.  It  will>  I  am  persuaded,  soon  be  in  the  s<^ 
and  pleasing  accents  of  jpy  and  thankfulness  to  our  deliverers. 

''  Jt  is  scarcely  possible.  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which 
4he  pecqpie  of  tbis  firee  country  are  more  materially  interested^ 
than  in  the  right  of  election ;  for  it  is  the  share  which  they 
liaye  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  leigislature.  When  it  was 
wrested  firom  them  by  violence,  the  constitution  was  torn  yp 
by  the  roots. 

*'  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  th^  treasury  bench  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  constitution^  the  guardians  and  lovers 
of  liberty^  who  have  been  unwearied  and  uniform  in  the  de- 
fence of  all  our  rights,  and  in  jparticular  of  this  invaluable  fran- 
chise. 
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properly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back 
to  his  constituents  with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they 
would  not  dare  to  expel  him ;  because  th^ 
know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  ihe 

chise.     I  hail  the  present  auspicious  moment,  and  with  im- 
patience expect  the  completion  of  what  I  have  long  and  fer- 
vently desired  for  my  friends  and  country,  for  the  present 
age,  and  a  free  posterity.    The  former  conduct  of  those  now 
in  power,  afR>rds  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  this  day  see- 
ing justice  done  to  a  people,  to  whom  they  have  so  ifrequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  expectation, 
with  pleasure  and  esteem.     Consistency,  Sir,  has  drawn  the 
right  line  of  their  political  conduct  to  this  period.     It  will 
now  point  out  the  same  path  of  puhlic  virtue  and  honour. 
May  I  he  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  much 
heyottd  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  say  that  consistency 
will  be  attended  with  that  stability  and  perfect  security,  which 
are  the  objects  of  every  good  man's  wishes  for  them  ?     They 
have  given  us  a  fair  earnest  of  their  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tion, by  their  support  of  two  bills,  essentially  necessary  to  re- 
store the  purity  and  independency  of  parliament ;  J  mean  the 
bill  for  preventing  contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  qf  Com- 
monSf  and  the  bill  for  disabling  officers  of  the  revenue  from  voting 

at  elections,^' r-Mr.  Wilkes  was  here  interrupted  with  a 

message  by  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  gentleman  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  after  his  return  and  report  of 
what  had  passed, 
Mr.  Wilkes  said  : 

"  MR.  SPEAKER,    * 

*'  I  RETURN  my  thanks  to  the  black  rod  for  so  luckily 
interposing  in  favour  of  this  house,  when  I  might  possibly 
have  again  tired  them  with  the  important^  however  stale,  case 

of 
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great  question  of  rights  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  ^  overlook 
his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  return  the  same 
person  to  parliament.— But,  in  time,  the  prece- 

of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  thdr  patient  ear  has  for  se- 
veral years,  with  much  good  nature,  su^red.  I  will  now  make 
some  return  to  their  indulg^ence,  in  profiting  by  the  circum- 
stance of  this  happy  interruption,- and  not  saying  a  single  word 
iJtxmt^Walpole  or  WoUasUm,  Coke  or  Blackaone,  I  will  not 
detain  the  house  longer,  than  by  observing  the  parliamentary 
form  of  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resbtution  of  the  17th 
of  February,  1769/'  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he 
then  moved,  '^  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of 
Feb.  1769,  '  That  J(^n  Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  in  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  expelled  this  house,  was,- and  is,  incjapaUe 
of  being  elected  a  member  to>serve  in  this  present  parliament,' 
might  be  expunged  from  their  journals,  it  being  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom." 
This  motion  was  (after  some  opposition  from  the  late4Vfr.  Fox, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  the  late  lord  Melville;  then 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the  former  of  whom  had  strenn- 
ou^  supported  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  . 
House  of  Commons,  in  respect  to  the  Middlesex  election)  car« 
ried  on  a  division,  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  ques- 
tion was  disposed  of,  moved,  '^  That  all  the  declarations,  orders 
and  resolutions  of  the  housci  respecting,  his  election  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  as  a  void  election,  the  due  and  legal  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Luttrell  into  parliament. for  the  said  county,  and 
his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said 
fiarliament,  be  expunged  y^  which  motion  was,  for  the  reasons 
.  before  given,  carried  without  a  division. 

Thus  terminated.one  of  thcmost  severe,  and  on  the  partof 
jthe  servants  of  >  the  crown,  most  unconstitutional,  political  con- 
tests^ that  ever  agitated  the  people  of  thisxountry  ;>  not  leaving 

a  rack 
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dei^  will  gain  strength.  A  fbture  House  o£ 
CmniiKms  will  have  no  siieh  apprehensions^  con* 
sequentlj  will  not  scruple  to  follow  a  precedent^ 
which  they  did  not  establish.    The  miser 


a  m^  behind,  to  qoaiijtitatei  a*  oar  author  empbaticai^  te3?ni% 
U,  '*  a.  prececkot  the  moU  dangerous  that  ever  was  estahli$hed 
against  those  who  are  to  come  after  ^6"    As  the  merit  of  the 
^mure  of  those  obnoxious  re^^tioiis  from  the  journals  of  the 
House  ^  CowoioiiSj  ia  solely  due  to  the  talents  and  persever* 
«M)e  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  k  will  not  be  unfair  to  defend  his  motivea 
and  prcl^nsi^oa  as  a  {Mitrioi,  fir^m  the  d^ractionof  €onlenifM>* 
rary  adrenants^  as  wM  as  from  his.  more  Qiod^ni  ^^pooeota. 
The  6^t  pollticai  ofience  of  wbieb  he  appears^  to  have  been 
gttiUy«  was  the  aevehty  with  which  be  attjusked  the  adoaitiistra'* 
tioa  of  lord  Bute^  and  which  was  justly  characterized  for 
beii^ai  d^kient  in  afoi}ity«aait  was  odioudy  uiicoiwtitutionad. 
For  this  attack  a  j^euerai  warrant  was  issued,  bis  papers  wear^ 
seMied,  aad  himself  comniitted  a  <doie  prisoner  ^o^  the  Tower. 
He  waa  afterwards  prosecuted  for  the  republication  of  the 
North  9riton«  No.  i&,  the  ▼ebide  of  his  political  lucttbratioos, 
and  for  tibe  V^tivf  oa  Woman,  which  had  been  aiirreptitiously 
stolen  from  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  CniTy,empl9y^  m 
printio^  it  at  his  private  press,  at  the  inatigiition  o£  wA  under 
the  promise  of  ample  reward  and  proiectiou  firom,  Fhilip  Cv* 
leret  Webb,  the  Mbcitor  u>  the  ^easury.  Previous  to  the  trisig 
Wilkes  fled  to  Frai^ccf  where  he  remained  for  apmeyeaia;  m 
the  meaii  time  be  h*d  been  found  guiky  in  Ae  Kiog'»  Bend^ 
^  printing  and  pubitshu^  both  bbds ;  and  pot  appearing  mi 
4Me  time  l#  receive  the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  waao«#Mredt 
▲  9hprt  time  previoaa  to  Ibe  diawlutieii  of  parliaiiMat  in  Ike 
year  1768,  he  returned  to  thia  cowitry,  and  waa  ekeetes}  SMSr 
her  for  ^  county  of  MiddlescK.    In  the  meanwhile,  be  our- 
vmdeisd  himadf  to  tile  King's  Bench,  and  having  ckioMd  the 
benefit  of  ceijtaiaeRion  in  the  writ  of  4H]tlam^ 

after 
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arif  f^dom  Uve$  to  txqoy  tibe  fimit  of  hk  eictw-r 
tion;  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  «u^ 
takes  possession,  without  censure.    No  man  ex« 

after  «frfemn  avfument/  udmitted  by  the  court,  and  the  out* 
lanrrjr  uras  reversed.  A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  determi« 
iitttioii>  the  judgmeiit  of  the  court  was  pronounced  on  hint 
for  publishuig  the  libels;  for  the  former  he  was  sentenced  to 
pey  m  fine  of  &QdL  to  the  Kiogy  and  to  be  imprisoned  teok 
months;  and  for  the  latter,  he  was  fined  in  the  like  sum,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  impri^omnent;  and  was  further 
onkffed  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
yean,  htmself  in  1000/.  and  two  sureties  in  5Q0L  each.  His 
expiilsioB  firom  the  House  of  Commons^  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  are  the  sulgect  of  several  of  the  Lettns  of  these  Volumes^ 
as  well  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been  added  to  them.  Not 
long  previous  to  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  elected  Alder- 
man of  Farringdon  Without;  ahortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
Sherifis  of  London^  and  in  due  course  Lord  Mayor;  and  on 
the.  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  Chamberlain.  At  a  subsecpient, 
period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  tife,  when  the  violence  of  the  politics 
which  had  raised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situations 
had  altogether  aubaided*  he  was  attacked,  more  than  oncep  on 
the  annual  election  of  Chamberlain,  and  other  city  officers^ 
with  a  demand  of  the  pnevious  resignation  of  his  gown  as  aa 
aldennan  of  I^endon^  which  he  always  most  resohitely  refused^ 
dedaring  ^at  no  ooosideration  on  earth  shouU  induce  him-to 
forego  the  honour  which  be  felt  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
hy  biadeetion  lo  the  aaag istracy  «f  the  City  of  London,  and 
by  which  4(fliisrmm$imk  he  ran  oeosid^riibk  risk  of  losii»g  hia 
diolion  ip  itbe  fonner  kicrati^  sttuatian ;  an  iodtauce  of  dis- 
ijiteimtednesinat  often  to  be  aaet  with  in  those  who  most  con«- 
fidantly.  lay  riaim  to  palriotisei^,  M^ucb  certwnly  plftp^  his 
cbimtfir  m  *  higher  ptfal  /af  view  Ihan  marqr  have  been  wiil^ 
Ing to  allow  to  it:  and,  is  Mfiira«ths  mstives  which iBCttt*; 

ated 
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pects  him  to  make  destitution,  and  no  matter  fi^ 
his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

ated  his  political  conduct  can  be  called  in  question,  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  us,  by  his  able  and 
successful  opposition  to  general  warrants ;  by  the  aid  and  as^ 
sistance  afforded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  thdr 
representatives/on  the  subject  of  reporting  the  debates  in  Fifr- 
liament;  and  by  his  perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  in  procuring  the  erasure  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  their  most  unconstitu- 
tional determination,  on  the  much  agitated  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  With  respect  to  the  private  character  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  early  life,  the  writer  of  this  note  will  hot  ven- 
ture to  make  any  defence,  though  he  trusts  to  be  excused  if  he 
quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for  him  by  a  fiiend,  in  (he 
year  1769.  "  As  to  his  private  foibles,  I  shall  only  add,  that  he 
may  apply  what  a  very  eccentric  genius  of  this  age  has  said 
of  himself:  My  own  passions,  and  the  passions  and  interests  of 
other  people  still  more,  have  led  me  aside^  I  launched  into  the 
deep  before  I  had  loaded  ballast  enough.  If  the  ship  did  not 
sink,  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard.  The  storm,  itself  threw 
me  into  port.*'  '  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  he  lost  his  election  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1790,  lived  in  considerable 
retirement,  and  much  respected.  His  literary  attainments 
were  of  the  higher  order,  and  as  a  political  controversialist, 
few  men  were  equal  to  him.  Not  many  years  brfore  his 
death,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to 
write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition- of  these  Let- 
ters,' which  by  some  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his 
pen,  but  declined  It;  on  tiie  ground,  as  he  stated,  of  not  wi^ 
ing  to  pay  a  second  visit  to^e  prison  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Mr.  Wilkes  died  Dec.  96,  1797,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
A  fac  simile  of  his  hand-writing  will  be  found  at  the  begta- 
ning  of  the  first  volftme  of  this  work.    Enm  - 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

TO   THE   PRINTER    OP   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  25  May,  nil. 

I  CONFESS  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and 
feel  a  considerable  pleasure  in  being  able  to  com- 
municate any  thing  to  the  public,  in  support  of 
his  opinions.     The  doctrine  laid  do\7n  in  his  last 
letter,  concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  commit  for  contempt,   is  not  so 
new  as  it  appeared  to  many  people,  who,  dazzled 
with  the  nsime  of  privilege  J  had  never  suffered 
themselves  to  examine  the  question  fairly.    In 
the  course  of  my  reading  this  morning  j  I  met  with 
the   following   passage  in  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  (Vol.  1st.  page  603.)  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by 
the  house  in  the  year  1621,  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral Noi/e  gave  his  opinion  as  follows.     **  No 
doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  house  may  give 
judgment;— in  matters  of  returns,  and  concern- 
ing members  of  our  house, .  or  fidling  out  in  our 
view  in  parliament;   but,  for  foreign  matters, 
knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it. — Knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in 
any  case,  but  those  beforementioned.** 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject, 
says,  (page  604.)    "  No  question  but  this  is  a 
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house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath  power  of  judi- 
cature in  some  cases — have  power  to  judge  of 
returns  and  members  of  our  house;  one,  no 
member,  offending  out  of  the  parliament,  tohm  he 
come  hither  and  just^ed  it^  was  censured  for  it." 
,  Now,  Sir,  if  yov  will  compare  the  opinion  of 
these  great  sages  of  the  law  with  Jvnius's  doc- 
trine,  you  will  find  they  tally  exactly,-^  He  aU 
lows  the  power  of  the  house  to  commit  their 
own  members ;  (which  however  they  may  grossly 
abuseO  He  siilpw^  their  power  in  cases  where 
they  are  agting  as  ^  court  of  jiidicftture^'  vis^ 
elections,  returns,  &c.-^and  he  allows  it  in  such 
contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  pro» 
ceedings,  or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it.  Jailing 
out  in  their  view  in  parliamfint, 

They,  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  par*^ 
liament  farther  than  Jukius,  either  do  not  mean 
well  to  the  public,  or  know  npt  what  they  axe 
doing*  The  government  of  iSngland  is  a  gp<* 
vemment  of  law.  We  betray  ours€dve»»  we 
contradict  the  spipt  of  our  laws,  and  we  shake 
the  whole  system  of  English  junspradenice» 
whenever  we  intrust  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  li&,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any 
man,  or  set  of  men,  whatsoever,  uppn  a  presump- 
tion that  it  will  not  be  abused. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

TO   THE  PRINTER   OP  THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  28  Mmf,  n7l. 

Akt  man,  who  takes  the  trouble  of 
prosing  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  soon  be  convinced,  that  vety  little,  if  any 
regard  at  all,  o^ght  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions 
of  <me  branch  of  the  legislature,  declaratory  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  of  what  they  call 
the  law  of  parliamisnt.  It  will  appear  that  these 
resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties,  by 
which,  in  this  country  particularly,  law  is  dis* 
tinguished  from  mere  mil  and  pleasure  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  bear  every  mark  of  a  power 
arbKrarily  assumed  and  capriciously  applied  :-^ 
That  they  are  usually  made  in  times  of  contest, 
and  to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion 
or  party; — that  the  law  is  seldom  declared  until 
fl^ter  the  feet,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  vio- 
lated ;-^that  legid^ation  and  jurisdiction  are 
imited  iii  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the 
same  moment; — and  that  a  court  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  assumes  an  original  jurisdic* 
tion  in  a  criminal  case ; — in  short.  Sir,  to  col- 
lect a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  *'  wa 
have  a  law,  which  cannot  be  known  because  it 
is  w  post  factOy  the  party  is  both  legislator  and 
judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  without  appeal/' 
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Well  might  the  judges  say;  Thekcw  of  parliament 
is  ahwe  us.  '^ 

You  will  not  wonder.  Sir,  that,  with  these 
qualifications,  the  declaratory  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sholild  appear  to  be  in  per- 
petual contradiction,  not  only  to  common  sense 
and  to  the  laws  we  are  acquainted  with,  (and 
which  alone  we  can  obey)  but  even  to  one  an- 
other.   I  was  led  to  trouble  you  with  these  ob- 
servations by  a  passage,  which,  to  speak  in  lute- 
string, I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my 
readings  and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  advocates  for  privilege. — On  the  8th 
of  March,  1704,  (vide  Journals,  Vol.  14.  p.  565.) 
the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the.  follow- 
ing resolutions. — 1.    "  That  no  commoner  pf 
England,  committed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for   breach  of  privilege    or   contempt  of  that 
house,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  Cor-i 
pusj  made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  before 
^ny  other  judicature,  during  that  session  of  par- 
liament, wherein  such  person  was  so  committed.^' 
2.  "  That  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  attending 
this  house,  do  make  no  return  of,  or  yield  any 
obedience  to,  the  said  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  House  of  Commons  *." 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  such  law  in  England^  as  the  law 
qf  parliament,  whicbj  (under  the  exceptions  stated  in  my  letter 

on 
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Welbore* Ellis,  What  say  you?  Is  this  the 
law  of  parliament,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain 
man.  Sir,  and  cannot  follow  you  through  the 
phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration,  i^eak  out, 
Grildrig  *, — say  yes,  or  no. — If  you  say  yeSj  I 
shall  then  inquire  by  what  authority  Mr.  De 
Grey,  the  honest  lord  Mansfield,  and  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a 
writ  of  Habeas.  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Oliver  before  them, 
and  why  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made 
any  return,  to  a  writ,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  in  a  similar  instance,  declared  to  b^ 
unlawful.-~If  you.  say  no^  tajce  care  you  do  not 
^t  once  give  up  the  cause,  in  support  of  which 

on  privilege)  I  confess^  after  long  deliberation,  I  very  nauch 
doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by,  nor  can  it  be  collected 
from-  the  resolutions  of  either  house,  whether  enacting  ot 
dedm-atory.  I  desire  the  leader  will  compare  the  above 
resolutiqn  of  the  year  1704,  with  the  following  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1GS8. — **  Resolved,  That  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every  man,  that 
fs  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained  by 
&e  command  of  the  King,  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  others 
be  praying  the  same/' 

^  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Welbore  EBis,  afterwards 
lord  Mendip,  hence  in  another  place  Called,  by  our  author, 
little  manm^m  Ellis,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  note,  ante^ 
p/ 19^.  The  term  Orildrig  preserves  the  same  idea,  this  being 
the  name  bestowed  on  Gulliver  by  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of 
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you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured 
your  understanding.  Take  care  you  do  not 
confess  that  there  is  no  test  by  which  we  can 
distinguidi, — no  evidence  by  which  we  can  de« 
termine, — what  is,  and  what  is  not  the  law  of 
parliiunent*  The  resolutions  I  have  quoted  stand 
upon  your  journals,  uncontroverted  and  unre* 
pealed ;— *they  contain  a  declaration  of  the  law 
of  parHament  by  a  court,  competent  to  the 
question,  and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  lord 
Mansfield  say,  must  be  law,  because  there  is 
no  appeal  from  it,  and  they  were  made,  not 
hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  con- 
stitutional question. — What  farther  sanction  or 
solemnity  will  you  annex  to  any  resolution  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  beyond  what 
appears  upon  the  &ce  of  those  two  resolutions, 
the  legality  of  which  you  now  deny  ?  If  you 
say  that  parliaments  are  not  infallible,  and  that 
queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commons,  was 
obliged  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them,  I  shall 
^igree  witii  you  very  heartily,  and  tiiink  tiiat 
the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed  immediately* 
But  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold  this  language, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles.  You 
have  hitherto  maintained  that  the  House  of 
Commons  are  the  sole  judges  of  their  owa  privi-t 
leges,  and  that  their  declaration  does,  ip^Jiictef 
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constitute  the  law  of  parliament ;  yet  now  you 
confess  that  parliaments  are  fallible,  and  that 
their  resolutions  may  be  illegal,  consequently 
that  their  resolutions  do  not  constitute  the  law 
of  parliament.  When  the  Kinijf  was  urffed  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament,  you  advised 
him*  to  tell  his  subjects,  that  he  was  carefid  not 
io  assume  any  of  those  powers^  "which  the  constitu^ 
Hon  had  placed  in  other  handSj  &c.  Yet  queen 
Anne,  it  seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her 
prerogative  to  stop  a  House  of  Commons,  whose 
proceedings,  compared  with  those  of  the  assem« 
bly,  of  which  you  are  a  most  worthy  member, 
were  the  perfection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man 
involve  himself  who  labours  to  maintain  false- 
hood by  argument?  How  much  better  would 
it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  Us  at 
once,  that  their  mil  must  be  obeyed^  not  because 
it  ts  law/ill  and  reasonable ^  but  because  it  is  their 
"will.  Their  constituents  would  have  a  better 
opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you^ 
hot  a  worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILO  JUNIUS* 


vol-,  n.  R 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

TO    HIS    GRACE  THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON*. 

MY  LORD,  '  22  Jime,  1771, 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the 
gracious  Prince,  who  governs  this  country  with 
no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction  to 
his  subjects,  and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank 
under  his  standard,  will  save  you  from  a  multi^ 
tude  of  reproaches.  The  attention  I  should 
have  paid  to  your  filings  is  involuntarily  attract- 
ed to  the  hand  that  rewards  them;  and  though 
1  am  not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judgment,  as  to 
affirm,  that  the  favour  of  a  king  can  remove 
mountains  of  in&my,  it  serves  to  lessen  at  leasts 
for  undoubtedly  it  divides,  the  burthen.  While 
I  remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  cha* 
ra.cter,  I  cannot,  with  any  decent  appearance 
of  propriety^  call  you  the  meanest  and  the 
basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest^  my 
Lord,  I  do  not  think  you  so^  You  wiU  have  a 
dangerous  rival,  in  that  kind  of  fame  to  which 
you  have  hitherto  so  happily  directed  your  am- 

*  Itie  author^  in  Private  Note,  No.  35.  speaking  of  this 
fetter,  says,  ^'I  am  strangely  partial  to  the  inclosed*.  It  is 
finished  with  the  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my 
judgment  of  this  paper,  I  positively  will  never  write  again." 
The  reader  will  doubtless  give  the  writer  full  credit  for  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion  in  the  present  instance,    edit. 
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hittoD^  as  hmg  as  there  is  one  man  livings  nito 
dunks  jou  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fif  to 
be  trusted  with  any  dure  in  bin  governments 
I  confess  you  have  great  intdnae  merit  ^  bui 
take  care  you  do  not  vahie  it  too  highly.  Con«i 
aider  how  much  of  it  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world,  if  the  King  had  not  gradoudy  affixed 
his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency  among  his 
subjects.  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 
struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of 
the  gods,  the  glorious  contention  between  you 
and  the  best  c^  princes,  deserves  a  circle, 
equaUy  attentive  and  respectable.  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  risii^  from  the  earA  to 
bdbold  it 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion. 
Itie  King  is  determined  that  our  abilities  shall 
not  be  lost  to  society.  The  perpetration  and 
description  of  new  crimes  will  find  employment 
fixc  us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons,  who 
have  been  loudest  in  their  professions  of  pa« 
triotism,  had  done  their  duty  to  the  public  with 
the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that  I  did,  I 
will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  re« 
covered  its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious 
Sovereign  must  have  spared  his  subjects  tjiis 
last  insult*,  which,  if  there  be  any  feeling  lef^i 


^  The  Duke  was  lately  appointed  Lord  Priiry  SeaL    avthor. 
He  succeeded  lord  Sufiolk  wbo  had  jtist  ukm  poMesjuon  of 

a  2         ^  the 
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among  us,  ihey  will  resent  more  than  even  the 
real  iiguries  they  received  from  every  measure 
of  your  Grace's  administration.  In  vain  wOuld 
he  have  looked  roUnd  him  for  another  character 
so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield  shrinks 
from  his  principles*  J — his  ideas  of  government 
perhaps  go  farther  than  your  own,  but  his  heart 
disgraces  the  theory  of  his  understanding.—' 
Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and  as  for  Mr^ 
Wedderburne,  there  is  something  about  him 
which  even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the 
present  therefore,  the  best  of  princes  must  have 
contented  himself  with  lord  Sandwich. — ^You 
would  long,  since  have  received  your  final  dis-^ 
mission  and  reward;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do 

the  post  of  the  'northern  department,  upon  the  d^th  of  the 
earl  of  Halifax,    edit. 

♦  He  refers  to  lord  Mansfield^s  call  of  the  House  upon  the 
isuhject  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  in  consequence  of  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  upon  Woodfall's  trial — which  embraced  thfe 
qiiestion  whether  juries  were  judges  of  the  fact  alone,  or  of  the 
law  conjunctively.  An  important  motion  was  expected,  but 
his  Lordship,  as  our  author  states  it,  shrunk  from  the  princi- 
ples he  had  advanced,  and  merely  informed  the  House  that  he 
had  left  a  paper  with  their  clerk,  containing  the  unanimoug 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon  the  verdict  la 
quc»)tion,  and  the  doctrine  it  necessarily  embraced ;  and  that 
their  Lordships  were  welcome  to  copies  of  it  if  they  chose.      > 

See  the  whole  detailed  together,  with  lord  Camden's  counter 
paper  in  editor's  note.  Vol.  I.  p«  14..  See  also  MiscellaneOtur 
Letters,  No.  ixxxii.  Vol.  HL  p.  295.    edit.  . 
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not  esteem  yoii  the  more  for  the  h^b  office  you 
possess^  would  willingly  have  followed  you  to; 
your  retirement.  There  is  surely  somethinjg;; 
singularly  benevolent  in  the  character  of  our 
Sovereign*  From  the  moment  he  ascended  the; 
throne,  there  is  no  crime,  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  (and  I  call  upon  the  Re- 
corder* to  witness  it)  that  has  not  appeared 
venial  in  his  sightt.  With  any  other  prince,^ 
the  shameful  desertion  of  him,  in  the  midst 
of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created, 
—in  the  very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied 
he  saw  the  throne  already  surrounded  by  men 
of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have  outweighed 
the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  hia 
Majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the 
doctrine  of  compensations*  He  remembers  with 
gratitude  how  soon  you  had  accommodated  your 
morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  service ; — ^haw 
chearfuUy  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements 
of  private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most 
solemn  professions  to  the  public.  The  sacrifice 
of  lord  Chatham  was  not  lost  upon  him.  Even 
l;he  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  deserting  him  jj^y 

•         •  • 

•  The  late  chief  justice  Eyre  was^  at  this  time,  recorder  of 
London,     edit.  '  -  .       •      ^ 

^  t  The  author  here  more  particularly  alludes  to  the  pardoii 
of  MfQuirk  and  the  Kennedys.  See  Letter  viii.  Vol.  L  p.  446^ 
and  note,  p.  451,    edit.  * 
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iuKv^iAoiat  y&a  no  disservice  in  hk  esteem.  The 
jntixice  was  |Miiirfiil,  but  the  principle  might 
]deafte. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate,  ndule 
ycfa  flattered  the  man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilioes,  predetermined  in  die  cahmet ;— *die 
power  of  depriving  the  siibject  of  his  birthright, 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  die 
legjslatuie  ;-^the  cdnstitutioin  impudently  in* 
vaded  hj  the  House  of  Commons ;— the  right  of 
defending  it  treacherously  renoonded  by  the 
House  of  Lords  *  :*«^These  are  die  strokes,  my 
Lord,  'Which,  in  the  prosent  reign,  recomn^nd 
to  office,  and  constitute  a  minister.  Tliey  would 
have  detennined  your  Sovereign's  judgment^ 
if  they  ImA  made  sm»  impressioii  upon  his  beart» 
We  need  not  look  for  any  othor  species  of  merit 
to  account  ibr  his  taking  the  eariiest  opportunity 
to  recall  you  to  his  councils*  Yet  you  haive  other 
merit  in  abundance. — iAr.  Hine,--^the  ctoke 
tf  ibrtiandy-*-«nd  Mr.  ¥orke.^fteach  of  irust^ 
fiofabeiy.  Mid  muidert.    You  wxudd  dank  it  a 

♦  Sec  ante,  psigtti  140,  et  sey.    xtoiT. 

^  lht» ])iMs ]isi««]l)>etiiiM)lR)ed  b^ot«*-^liey  tAtt  to 
Hine's  patent  place ;  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.  in  Cumberland, 
(ranted  to  sir  James  Lowther  by  the  crowi^  althoufh  k  had 
been  in  possession  of  tbe  duke  of  Portland's  family  for  serenty 
jreais ;— 4nd  the  suicide  of  Charles  Yori^  the  lord  chaooeUor^ 
^ai  cut  bis  diroat  irom  political  dutgrinu  iauooediatdy  after 
bis  appointment,    edit. 


•\ 
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eompfimwt  to  your  gullaotrj,  if  I  wldc4  P^ 
to  the  catalogue } — but  the  style  of  your  ftmouns 
secures  you  from  re&istauce.  I  know  how  well 
these  several  diarges  have  been  defended.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  bre$K:h  of  trust  is  siq^ose^ 
to  have  bjeen  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
affirms  upon  bis  honour,  (and  so  may  the  f^ 
of  smiling  never  depart  from  him !)  that  you 
seserved  no  part  of  Mn  Hine's  pjurchase-money 
tot  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shilling  of  it 
was  scrupulously  paid  to  governor  Burgoyne.-^ 
Make  haste,  my  Lord, — another  pateq^  applied 
in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaks  ^  in  the  &miiy.— 
If  not,  Bimham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  come  to 
the  macaroni  t* 

The  duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  ear* 
liest  friend.  In  defence  of  his  prc^rty  he  had 
nothing  to  ple^d,  but  equity  against  sir  Jamt^ 
Lowtha:,  and  prescription  against  the  crown  tp 
you  fdbt  for  your  friend;  but  ffie  law  must  takfi 
its  c&yrse.  Posterity  will  scarce  believe  that  k»'d 
Bute's  son-in-law  had  barely  interest  enough  9J; 

*  A  si»p€Pb  villa  qt4ML  Burgoyne,  about  d»b  time  adTcr* 
tised  for  sale. 

.    t  TJ|e  person  alluded  to  is  the  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
Christie,  who  was  the  auctioneer  eipployed  to  sell  the  estate, 

EDIT. 

-  I  .Sir. JaniM  l/ml3m  .was  #aa-in-]aw  to  lord  ;Piite  hj  the 
marriage  of  ^m  of  l^is  d^ug^ters,    edit. 
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the  treasury  to  get  his  grant  epmpleted  Befwe 
die  general  election  *. 

Enough  has^  been  said  of  that  detestable 
transaction,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Yorke. — I  cannot  speak  of  it  without  horror 
and  compassion.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  pub^ 
licly  impeach  your  accompUce,  and  to  Jm  mind 
perhaps  the  accusation  may  be  flattery.  But  in 
murder  you  are  both  principals.  It  was  once 
a  question  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had 
not  disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the 
closet,  it  might  still  have  been  a  hopeful  subject 
of  jest  and  merriment  between  you. 

This  letter,  my  Lord,  is  only  a  pre&ce  to 
my  future  correspondence.  The  remainder  of 
the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to  your  amuse- 
ment. I  mean  now  and  then  to  xelieve  the 
severity  of  your  morning  studies,  and  to  prepare 
you  for  the  business  of  the  day.  Without  pre- 
tending to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshaw's  sincerity, 
you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment,  as  long  as 
you  are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to 
express  some  anxiety  for  a  man,  whom  I  know 

*  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  Duke^s  pre- 
cipitation proved  fatal  to  the  grant.  It  Jooks  like  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  a  young  highwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shil- 
Iing8>.but  leaves  the  purse  and  watch  behind  him. — ^And  yet 
the  Duke  was  an  old  offender ! — See  po9i,  p.  400* 

6 
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you  do  not.  love  r  My  lord  Weymouth-  had 
cowardice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal 
was  intended  for  him ;  and  if  you  consider  the 
dignity  of  the  post  he  deserted,  you  will  hardly 
thiiik  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on  Mr.  Rigby» 
Yet  he  mui^  have  bread,  my  Lord ; — or  rather 
he  must  have  wine  *.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup^ 
there  will  be  no  keeping  him  Avithin  the  pale  of 
the  ministry.  JUNIUS, 
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TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 

MY   LORD,  9  Julj/,  1771. 

The  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune 
still  seems  to  preside  over  the  treasury. — The 
genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr.  Robinson  t. 

*  Lord  Weymouth,  upon  deserting  the  ministry,  was  sue* 
qeeded  in  the  foreign  department  by  the  earl  of  Rocbford, 
The  former  nobleman  resigned  Dec.  19, 1770,  and  the.  duke 
of  Grafton  on  the  preceding  28th  of  January.  Lord  W — 's 
attachment  to  the  bottle  furnishes  the  ground  for  the  imagery 
with  which  the  letter  concludes,     edit. 

t  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury it  appeared,  that  the  friends  of  government  were  to  be  very 
active  in  supporting  the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriff. 

AUTHOR.    . 

.  Robinson  was  now  treasury  secretary,  and  filled  the  same 
]}Qst  of  confidential  agent  to  lord  North,  that  Bradsb^w  bad 
before  filled  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,    edit. 
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How  raraarluble  it  is,  (and  I  npetk  of  it  not  og 
matter  of  refM^oadi,  but  as  scmething  pecdiaT 
to  your  character)  diat  you  have  never  yet 
formed  a  {nendi^p,  which  has  not  been  fiital  to 
the  object  of  it»  nor  adopted  a  ca«e,  to  whicjb, 
ooe  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischie£ 
Your  attachment  is  in&my  \i4iile  it  lasts,  and 
wiueh  ever  way  it  turns,  leaves  ruin  and  <Us^ 
^*ace  behind  it  The  deluded  giii,  vAm  yieida 
to  «udi  a  profligate,  even  while  he  13  constant, 
forfeits  her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence, 
and  finds  herself  abandoned  at  last  to  misery 

and  shame. Thus  it  happened  with  the  best 

of  princes.  Poor  Dingley  too  • !— I  protest  I 
hardly  know  which  of  them  we  pught  most  to 
lament; — ^die  untiappy  man  who  sinks  under 
the  sense  of  bis  dishonour,  pr  him  who  survives 
it.  Characters,  so  finished,  are  placed  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  pan^yric.  Deadi  has  fixed  his 
fieal  upon  Dingley,  and  you,  my  Lord,  have 
«t  your  mark  upon  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  King, 

^  Dingley 'Sirtis  now  jagt-deed  :  and  our  author  ^nsiRuateg 
that  be  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  having  been 
so  contemptuously  treated  at  the  preceding  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex ;  in  which,  as  already  observed.  Vol.  L  p.  457,  he  had 
cflfered  himself  a  candidate  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, but  could  not  obtain  a  nomination  fi>em  any  one  free* 
holder,  and  was  afraid  even  to  nominate  himself.    «dit. 
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tras  so  uidcindly  receiTcd,  tliat  I  bdiew  I  flholl 
never  presume  to  trouble  his  Majesty^  in  that 
mnay^  again.  But  my  zseal  for  his  service  is  su- 
perior to  ne^eet,  and  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patrib* 
tisn,  durives  by  persecution.  Yet  his  Majesty 
is  mudi  addicted  to  us^l  reading,  and,  if  I 
am  not  ilUaformed,  has  honoured  the  Publie 
Advertiser  vriih  particular  attention.  I  have 
endeavoured  therefore,  and  not  without  success^ 
(as  perhaps  you  may  remember)  to  furmsh  it 
wkh  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence^ 
as  probably  would  not  reach  him  tiirough  any 
ether  channel.  The  services  you  have  done  the 
nation, — your  integrity  in  <^ce,  and  signal  fi* 
d^ty  to  your  approved  good  master,  have  been 
fidthfiilly  recorded.  Nor  have  his  own  virtues 
been  entirely  neglected.  These  letters,  my 
ZiOf  d,  are  read  in  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages;  and  I  think  I  may  affirm  without 
vaxnty,  that  the  gracious  character  of  the  best 
of  princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectly 
known  to  his  subjects,  but  tolerably  well  under* 
stood  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  respect 
alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  White- 
head  *«  His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He 
seems  to  manu&cture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  hero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  subject 
of  them,  and,  that  his  meaning  may  not  be  ex- 

*  Poet-laureat  of  the  day.     edit. 
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ported  in  foreign  bottoms^  sets  all  translation  at 
defiance. 

Your  Grace's  re-appointment  to  a  ^at  in 
the  cabinet  was  announced  to  the  public  by  the 
<m)inous  return  of  lord  Bute  to  this  country  *. 
When  that  noxious  planet  approaches  England, 
he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence 
along  with  him.  The  King  already  feels  th^ 
malignant  effect  of  your  influence  over  his 
councils.  Your  former  administration  made 
Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London,  and  re<* 
presentative  of  Middlesex.  Your  next  appear* 
ance  in  ofiice  is  marked  with  his  flection  to  the 
jShrievalty.  In  whatever  measure  you  are  con- 
cerned, you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success, 
but  always  contrive  to  make,  the  government  of 
the  best  of  princes  contemptible  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole  world.  Making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  minister's 
declared  interposition,  Mr,  Robinson's  activity!, 

*  From  the  continent,  over  »  part  of  which  he  had  been  for 
some  time  travelling,     edit. 

f  Junius  was  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
by  a  more  recent  opponent,  with  having  "debased  his  preten- 
sions to  greatness  by  engaging  unsuccessfully  in  city  politics/' 
He,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  only  unsuccess- 
ful politician  who  had  plunged  into  the  mire  of  metropolitan 
politics,  as  the  following  letter  from  that  celebrated  character^ 
Jack  Robinson,  will  evince.  It  was  written  during  the  election 
of  sheriffs  of  London,  and  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  note,  ante, 

p.  249. 

^Mr. 
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and  Mr,  Home's  new  zeal  in  support  of  admi* 
nistration  "*,  we  still  want  the  genius  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  account  for  committing  the  whole 
interest  of  govemmeht  in  the  city,  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Harley.  I  wUl  not  bear  hard  upon 
your  &ithful  fiiend  and  emissary  Mr.  Touchet^ 

ir  »  . 

.  ''  Mr.  Bobinson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Harley  meets  his  ward  publicly  to  day,  to  support  Alder- 
men Plumbe  and  Kirkman.  The  friends  of  government  will 
be  very  active,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  will  exert 
ycNirsdf  to  the  utoiost  of  your  power  to  support  those  alder* 
men.;  It  is  thought  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  push  the 
poll  to  day  with  as  many  friends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  de« 
sired  that  you  will  pursue  that  conduct  Mr.  Harley  will  be 
early  in  the  city  to  day,  and  to  be  heard  of  at  his  counting- 
house  in  Bridge-yard,  Bu^klersbury,  and  if  you,  or  suth  per*' 
son  as  you  intrust  in^  this  matter,  tould  see  hhn  to  consult 
thereon,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

'*  Tuesday  Morning,  25th  June,  1771,  six  o'clock. 

"To  Benj,  Smith,  Esq/' 

*'  J.  Robinson." 

This  letter,  intended  for  Mrl  Benjamin  Smith,  the  {Mirtner 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Nash,  of  Cannon-street,  was,  through  the 
mistake  of  the  messenger,  delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budg^- 
row^  who  published  it,  tc^ether  with  an  affidavit  as  to  its 
verity,  which  had  such  an  ej3ect  on  the  election,  that  Mt, 
Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  fourth  on  the  poU,  was  ultitnatdy 
returned  as  one  of  the.sheri^  of  London,  in  conjunc^ipA  with 
Mr.  Wilkes,  another  of  the  candidates  for  that  important 

office.   .  BDIT. 

J* :  Home,  bad  long  zealously  fought  on  the   side*  of  th< 
stauni^hett  Wbigs,  ami  was  an  active  member  of  the .  society 

for 
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for  I  know  tlie  difficulties  of  his  siiuittiQa,  ^mi 
liiat  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to  his  ecc^ 
noniy.  There  is  a  prorerb  coQcefmng  peisoim 
ffi  the  predicament  of  tlib  gentlraaan^  whidi 
kmrever  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  him.  Thftjt 
eMimmce  dupes^  andfiiUA  knaim*  Now  Mrr 
Touchet's  character  is  un^rm.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  sentiments  never  depended  upon 
his  circumstances^  and  that,  in  the  most  prosper- 
oas  state  of  his  fintune,  he  was  always  the  very 
man  he  is  at  present.— But  was  there  no  othw 
person  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the  dty, 
whom  government    could    confide  in,    but  a 

fbr  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Mrhidi  had  jtist  discharged 
Wi&es^fl  dd[>u.  Akkftnan  Oliver,  who  had  also  beea  as 
MtknA  an  adtocate  <m  tlie  s»iie  side,  and  had  auflered  hkn-' 
self  to  be  committed  with  the  loid  mayor  to  tibe  Tower,  inf 
support  ef  his  principles,  for  some  reason  or  other  became  at 
this  tkn^  je^idus  oCthe  popularity  of  Vi^ilkes,  affected  to  rival 
him,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  sherlfi^  if  Wilkes  w«re 
^iowed  to  be  his  cofiea^^e.  Home  joined  with  Townshend, 
and  the  society  for  the  suj^rt  of  the  Bifl  of  BighCs  became 
dhrided  into  two  grand  parties. 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  htmaelf  for 
the  shrievalty,  and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them 
with  <Xiver,  Kiricman,  and  Ilttmfoe,  obtained  a  large  tnaJOTi^ 
both  for  bimsdf  and  his  ooy«^rue,  leaving  Oliver,  though  BUp« 
j^td  by  an  the  efibrls  of  Home,  the  fewest  on  the  pol. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  thus  pursued  hff 
Home,  and  which  was  fiital  to  the  popular  cause,  that  JuNtvs 
<ihase  to  t^pRsem  fate  as  bribed  by  tile  motttry.'  xmt. 
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notoiioilft  Jacobite  ?  Did  you  imagilie  that  the 
Whide  body  of  the  dissenters  ^  that  the  whole 
Whig  ititetest  of  London  would  attend  at  the 
leiree,  atid  submit  to  the  directions  of  a  notorious 
«bcobite  ?  Was  there  nd  Whig  magistrate  in  th« 
eity^  to  whom  Ute  servmits  of  Geoige  the  third 
could  intrust  the  management  of  a  business,  sa 
very  interesting  to  their  master  as  the  election  of 
sherijBSi  ?  Is  there  no  room  at  St.  James's  but  for 
Scotchmen  and  Jacol^tes  ?  My  Lord^  I  do  not 
mean  to  question  the  sincertly  of  Mr.  Hiriey'a 
attachment  to  his  Majesty's  government.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  teign,  I  have 
seen  still  greater  contradictions  reconciled^  Hie 
principles  of  these  worthy  Jacobites^  am  not  bo 
absurd  as  they  have  been  represented.  Theif 
ideas  of  divine  right  dre  not  so  much  annexed 
to  the  person  or  family,  as  to  the  political  cha* 
racter  of  the  Sovereign.  Had  there  ever  been 
att  honest  man  among  the  ShuarU^  his  Majesty's 
|fresent  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon 
principle.  But  the  cohveririon  of  the  best  of 
princes  has  removed  their  scruples.  They  hove 
forgiven  him  the  sins  of  his  Hanoverian  ances* 
tors,  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a 

*  The  family  of  the  Harleyg  were  originally  dissenters,  and 
the  aHuMon  is  to  this  fool,    snit. 
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triie  Siuartl  In  you,  my  Lord;  "they  also  be- 
hold with  a  kiiid  of  predilection,  which  borders- 
upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representative  of  that 
iilustrious  family.  The  mode  of  your  descent 
from  Charles  the  second  is  only  a  bar  to  your 
jlretensions  to  the  crown,  and  no  way  inteFrupts 
the  regularity  6f  your  succession  to  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  reverend  Mr,. 
Home's  endeavours,  in  support  of  the  ministe- 
rial nomination  of  sheriifi,  wilL  I  fear,  obstruct 
his  prefermeirt.  Permit  me  to  reeammend  him 
to  your  Grace's  protection*  You  will  find  him 
copiously  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the  hearty ' 
which  usually  direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your 
friendships.  He  too  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  friend^ 
knd  as  incapable  as  you  are  i^  the  liberal.  re«» 
sehtment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Lord^— 4t 
was  the  solitary,  vindictive  malice  of  a  monk, 
brooding  over  the  infirmities  of  his  friend,  imtil 
he  thought  they  quickened  into  public  life ;  and 
feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture,  upon  the 
sordid  catalogue  of  his  distresses  *.  Now,  let 
him  go  back  to  his  cloister.  The  church  is  a 
proper  retreat  for  him*  ^  In  his  principles  he- is 
Steady  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this    man  has   moved  me 

*  See  editor's  note  to  Letter  lii.  post,  p.  265..  edit* 
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from  my  natural  moderatioiL  Let  me  return  to 
your  Grace.  You  are  the  pillow,  upon  which 
I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments. 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  sovereigns  form  to 
himself  of  his  own  government  ? — In  what  re- 
pute can  he  conceive  that  he  stands  with  his 
people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  £ivour  is  fatal  to  the  candidate,  and 
that,  when  the  party  he  wishes  well  to  has  the 
fairest  prospect  of  success,  if  his  royal  inclina- 
tion should  unfortunately  be  discovered,  it  drops 
like  an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event, 
among  others,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  open 
his  Majesty's  eyes  to  his  real  honour  and  in- 
terest. In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuity, 
he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of 
selecting,  with  such  a  curious  felicity,  every 
villain  in  the  nation  to  fill  the  various  depart- 
ments of  his  government.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his 
footmen  or  his  friends. 

JUNIUS. 


VOL.  n.  s 
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LETTER  LI. 

FROM  THE  REVEEENO  MR.  HORNB  TO  JCNIVS. 

SIR,  13  Jw/jr,  mi. 

Farcf^  Comedy^  and  Tragedy^ — 
WWceSy  FootCj  and  Junius  *,  united,  at  the  same 
time,  against  one  poor  parson,  are  fearful  odds. 
The  two  former  are  only  labouring  in  their  vo- 
cation, and  may  equally  plead  in  excuse,  that 
their  aim  is  a  livelihood.  I  admit  the  plea  for 
the  second;  his  is  an  honest  calling,  and  my 
clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so 
readily  approve  Mr*  Wilkes,  or  commend  him 
for  making  patriotism  a  trade,  and  a  fraudulent 
trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius  ?  the 
grave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic  l  ridicule,  in- 
deed, has  been  ridiculously  called  the  test  of 
truth ;  but  surely  to  confess  that  you  lose  your 
natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice 
when  you  speak  of  him  yourself* 

You  charge  me  with  •*  a  new  zeal  in  support 
of  administration^^'  and  witli  **  endeavours  in 

*  Foote^  availing  himself  of  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
Mr.  Home  al  tlie  present  moment,  bad  reatured  to  caricature 
him  on  the  stage.  While  therefore  Mr.  Home  pretends  t6^ 
tremble  beneath  the  cwnic  eflbrts  of  Foote  and  the  tragic  efforts 
of  Junius,  he  still  wishes  the  world  to  regard  Wilkes^s  op* 
position  toj^iin  as  a  mere/arctf.    edit. 
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ilttpport  of  the  tninisteiial  ttominatioii  <^  shie« 
rifis."  The  reputation  which  your  talents  haye 
deservedly  gained  to  tho  signature  of  Jumus, 
draws  from  i^ie  a  reply,  which  I  disdained  to 
give  to  the  adonymous  lies  of  Mr*  Wilkes^  You 
make  frequent  use  of  the  word  genUeman;  I 
only  call  myself  a  nwn^  and  desire  no  other 
distinction :  if  you  are  either,  you  are  boun^ 
to  mak^  good  your  charges,  or  to  confess  that 
you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no  au« 
thority* 

I  put  the  matter  feiily  to  issue^ — I  say,  that 
so  far  from  any  new  **  zeal  in  support  of  admi^ 
nistration,"  I  am  possessed  with  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  their  measures:  and  that  I  hav^ 
ever  shewli  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  ifi  aiiy 
rational  manner,  to  lay  down  aH  I  have — my 
life,  in  opposition  to  those  measures-  I  say, 
that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had  any  com^ 
munication  or  connection  of  any  kind,  directly 
ot  indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  minisierial 
iaian,  or  any  of  their  adherents :  that  I  never 
have  received,  or  solicited,  or  expected,  or  de- 
sired, or  do  now  hope  for,  any  rewsird  of  any 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  adminis^ 
tration  or  opposition  j  I  say,  that  I  never  used 
any  ^*  endeaVoUrs  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  sberifis."  That  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liverylnan  for  his  vote  for  any  oi)0  of 
the  candUates;  nor  employ  any  other  person 

s  2 
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to  solicit :  aad  that  I  did  not  write  one^  single 
line  or  word  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and 
Kirkman*,  whom  I  understand  to  have  been 
supported  by  the  ministry.—* 

You  are  bound  to  refute  what  I  here  advance, 
or  to  lose  your  credit  for  veracity :  You  must 
produce  &cts}  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in 
however  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass  for 
proo&  You  have  every  advantage,  and  I  have 
every  disadvantage :  you  are  unknown,  I  give 
iny  name :  all  parties,  both  in  and  out  of  ad- 
ministration, have  their  reasons  (which  I  shall 
relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes 
against  me;  and  the  popular  prejudice  is  as 
strojQgly  in  your  fitvour,.  as  it  is  violent  against 
tjie  parson  t. 

^  Plumbe  and  Kirkman  were  the  red  government  candi- 
dates for  the  shrievalty.  Oliver  stood  alone.  Yet  Junius, 
availing  himself  of  this  last  gentleman's  opposition  to  Wilkes, 
was  shrewdly  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  wotld  an  idea  that 
they  had  all  been  supported  by  government,  with  a  view  of 
throwing  out  Wilkes  and  his  avowed  colleague  Bull.    sdit. 

t  This  paragraph  Mr.  Home  was  accused  of  borrowing 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  False  I>elicacy,  and  several 
other  dramatic  pieces,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  that  gentleman : — 

For   the  Public  Advertiser.    . 

TO  THE  BEV.  MR,  HORNE. 

SIR,  July  20th,  1771. 

Happening  to  be  at  a  distance  from  London,  your 

letter  to  Junius  did  not  fall  into  my  hands  till  yesterday, 

when  I  confess  I  read  it  with  equal  astonishment  and  indigna* 

ti<m ;  and  thou^  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  generosity  of 

an 
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Singular  as  my  present  siluation^  is,  it  is 
neither  painful,  nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is 
not  fit  for  public  business  who  does  not  even- 
at  his  entmnce  prepare  his  mind  tor  such  an 
event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquilEly,  and  pri« 
vate  connectionsf  I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar^ 

atr  Englishman  to  strike  the /a/Int,  there  is  something  so  pecu- 
liarly unmanly  in  your  cotidiict^  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  you 
escape  without  some  memorandums  of  your  jodTgment  whet^ 
the  case  is,  and  when  the  case  is  not  your  own. 

Do  you  remember.  Sir,  Friday,  April  30, 1771,  when  you' 
harangued  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  for  three  tedious  hours 
at  the  assembly  foom  at  Mile  End ;  when  you  urged  random 
accusations  yourself  against  others  for  their  supposed  connection 
with  goTemment;  when  you  particularly  attacked  Mr.  KeDy^ 
as  the  immediate  champion  of  administration;-  and  aiBrmed 
with  great  patboa  that  he  was  employed  at  the  soldier's  trial  at 
Guildford  to  vindicate  the  wanton- eflhsion  of  innocent  blood; 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Kelly,  Sir,  nor  do  I  by  my 
means  profess  myself  of  his  political  faith :  Bbt  if  fame  says 
true,  he  has  been  no  apostate  to  his  principles  ;  has  betrayed 
no  friendships  and  I  introduce  him  sc^ely  here,  that  the 
woild  may  see  how  conformable  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Home's 
conduct  is  to  the  candour  of  hia  professions.  The  followinc:«r 
Sir,  is  your  speech  rdative  to  the  Guildford  ai&iir : 

^  It  is  necessary  to  give  you  an  account  of  Maclean's  trials 
because  the  judge  forbad  it*  being  taken  down  by  any  one  ex-r- 
ttft  it  wugovemment — It  has  never  been  publliihedr— A  very 
false  accout  61  thia  triaf  has  indeed  been  published  by  Mr.' 
Kdly,  who  was  paid  and  hrou^  down  to  Guildford  for  that^ 
purpose,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  there,  and  who 
was  fiuniliarly  conversant  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I'' 
abaO^not  mention  now>  lest  il  shoidd  seem  to  proceed  from  le* 

sontmtnt' 
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of  the  public;  apd  the  only  return  I  MCi^ve^ 
becai:i3se  I  will  not  cpncur  to  dupe  ^nd  mi^kacl 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  barely,  th^t  they  have 
not  yet  torn  me  in  pieces^  That  this  b^s  been 
the  only  return,  is  my  pride  j  and  a  source  of 
more  pe*!  patisfection  thsm  honours  or  prosperity,r 

sientmeDt  in  me^  for  an  accoiu^i  I  have  to  settle  with  him  next 
.week :  Ifonrever^  une  circumstance  I  ought  to  tell  you ;  Thia 
gentleman  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.'' 

Mr.  Kelly,  ip  the  address  prefixed  to  his  play^  which  yoii 
ilid  other  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  so  hasely  drove 
bom  the  theatre^  after  sayin|^  some  $:ivil  things  relaitve  la  die 
character  which  he  had  heard  of  yvmr  dyspoeition,  and  which 
your  perfidy  to  that  true  friend  of  the  constitution^  Mr.  Wilkes^ 
has  clearly  proved  you  never  merited,  thus  expresses  himseifl 

*'  But  though  Mr.  Kelly  readily  makes  this  conce^ion  %Qr 
lavour  of  Mr.  Home's  private  character>  he  must  oh^er^e  dtat. 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  for  tl|e  purity  of  which  Mr.' 
Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  does  not  allow  the  mere 
belief  o{anj  man  to  he  posUive  tvudertce ;  nor  complimei^t  hisr 
simple  conjecture  with  the  force  of  a/ac^**For  this  reason 
Mr.  Home  should  he  extremely  cautious  how  he  asserts  any : 
^ing  to  the  pr^udice  of  another's^  repnuition :  J^arsay  ae* 
thority  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose;  he  should  know  of 
Ills  own  knowledge  what  he  asserts  upon  his  own  'Uford;  ^ni 
he  certain  in  hh  proof  where  he  Is  peremptory  in  his  accus^^ 


Horn" 


Honestly  pow,  Mr.  Home,  had  you  not  this  pangrafA 
either  in  your  head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  you  were 
writing  the  fdlowipg  passage  to  Juif  iirs  I 

*•  You  are  hound  to  rrfute/'  &c. 

WHIPCORD. 
To  this  ktter  Mr.  Horne  did  not  return  any  answen    snir* 
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I  can  practise  before  I  am  dd,  the  lessons  I 
learned  in  my  youth;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  words  of  my  ancient  monitor*, 

*'  *  Tift  die  last  key^sUmiT 
That  makes  the  arch :  the  re«t  that  there  were  put« 
Are  Bothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut. 
Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark !  then  men 
X)hscrve  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when ' 
It  was  erected;  and  stiU  walking  under. 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  k>ok  op  and  wonder !" 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LII. 


TO   THE   REVEREND    MR.    HORNE. 
SIR,  24  July,  1771,- 

I  CANNOT  descend  to  an  altercation 
with  you  in  the  newspapers.  But  since  I  have 
attacked  your  character^  and  you  complain  o£ 
injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an  ex* 
planation.  You  defy  me  to  prove,  that  you 
ever  solicited  a  vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  supp(xrt 

*  B.  Jonson,  of  whose  writings  Mr,  Home  Tooke  wlks  re- 
markably fond.  The  Sad  Shepherd  of  that  author  ts  called  his 
favourite  poem  in  the  "Diversions  of  Purley."  The  present 
quotation  is  from  bis  Underwoods:  vide  an  epistle  to  sir  Ed- 
ward Sackvile,  now  earl  of  Dorset  Folio  1699.  p.  553.    edit. 
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of  the  ministerial  aldermen*  Sir^  I  did  never 
suspect  you  of  such  gross  foUy.  It  would  haye 
been  impossible  ibr  Mr.  Home  to  baye  solicited 
votes,  and  very  difficult  to  have  written  for  the 
newspapers  in  defence  of  that  cause,  without 
being  detected  and  brought  to  shame.  Neither 
do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning  you^ 
or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct,  than  you 
yourself  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  to 
the  public.  It  is  from  your  own  letters  I  con* 
elude  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  minis«' 
try*:  oar,  if  that  charge  be  too  severe,  and 
supposing  it  possible  to  be  deceived  by  appear^ 
ances  so  very  strongly  against  you,  what  are 
your  friends  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  Must  they 
not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  personal  hatred 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  your  interest  and  abilities,  the  cause  of 
the  country?  I  can  make  allowance  for  the 
violence  of  the  passions,  and  if  ever  I  should  be 
convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  de- 
stroy Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice 
to  your  character,  and  to  declare  to  the  world, 
that«  I  despise  you  somewhat  less  than  I  do  at 
present.— -But  as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever 
condemn  you.    You  cannot  but  know, — nay, 

*  The  letters  wrilten  by  Mr.  H<Mrne  in  the  dispute  with 
Mr.  Wilkes.  See  the  subsequent  note  as  well  as  one  appended 
to  Prirate  Letter>  Np,  35.    edit. 
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yjDU  dare  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that  the 
highest  gratification  of  which  the  meet  detestable 

in  this  nation  is  capable,  would  have 
been  the  defeat .  of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man 
much  better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended 
him  only  for  a  good-humoured  fool.  A  syste-* 
inatical  education,  with  long  practice,  has  made 
him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this  man,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have 
most  assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.  To  ex- 
clude Wilkes,  it  was  not  necessary  you  should 
solicit  votes  for  his  opponents.  We  incline  the 
balance  as  e£fectuaUy  by  lessening  the  weight  in 
one  scale,  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes 
(though  I  am  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  your 
abilities)  convinces  me,  that  you  either  want 
judgment  extremely,  or  that  you  are  blinded  by 
your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
that  the  charges  you  urged  against  Wilkes  could 
never  do  him  any  mischief.  Afler  all,  when  we 
expected  discoveries  highly  interesting » to  the 
community,  what  a  pitifid  detail  did  it  end  ini 
— Some  old  clothes — a  Welch  pony — a  French 
footman,  and  a  hamper  of  claret*.    Indeed  Mr. 

*  The  facts  here  alluded  to  were  as  follow: — ^Tbe  late  Mr. 
Tooke>  tben  Mr.  Home^  while  travelling  on  the  continent  wai 
introduced  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  that  time  resident  in  Paris,  which 
led  to  a  subsequent  intimacy,  and  apparently  warm  friendship! 

Mr. 
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Horne^  thepoblic  ftfaould,  and  wittfof giv^  him  hin 
ckret  and  his  footmen,  and  even  the  ambition  of 
making  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London,  as 
l<mg  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  ministry  an<{ 

Mn  Home,  on  leaving  that  gay  metropolis^  left  behind  biin> 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  «uits  of  clothes  of  the  most 
fashionable  Parisian  manufacture,  being  ill  adapted  to  the  cle- 
rical profession,  as  well  as  ill  calculated  to  please  the  taste  or 
^it  tlie  manners  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  political 
quarrel  Which  occurred  between  these  gentlemen,  shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  this  letter^  and  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  acrimonious  altercation  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Mr. 
Home  accused  Mr.  WOkes  with  having,  in  the  midst  of  his 
distress,  pawned  the  cIothe»  entrusted  to  hts  custody;  with 
commissioning  Mr*  H.'s  brother-in-kw  to  purchase  a  pony 
which  he  never  paid  for.;  with  drinkii^.  clai^t  while  detained 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  with  endeavouring  to  make  hi» 
l>rother  chamberlain  of  London ;  and  with  retaining  in  his  sex- 
vice  six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French.  As  these, 
with  several  oihev  charges,  were  detailed  to  thepuUic  by  Mr. 
Home  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  very  lohg  letters,  the  editor  will 
not  here  transcribe  them,  but  content  himself  with  inserting 
several  detached  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  against  these 
accusations,  as  they  contain  some  curious  facts,  and  are  illus- 
tirative  of  the  subject  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  text 
by  the  author : 

For  the  PuWc  Adtcrdser, 

'  '  TO  THE  REr.  MR.  HORNfi. 

stR,  Princess  CquH^  Saturday^  May  \S, 

Your  firsi  letter  of  May  14,  told  me  that  you 
^'blamed  my  public  conduct/'  and  ''woukl  not  open  any  ac- 
count with  me  on  die  store  of  private  character.''    A  Mrd 

letter 
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parliamentt  who. are  doii^  ev^ry  tiling  they  can 
to  enslave  the  country^  and  as  loi^  as  he  is  a 
thorn  in  the  King's  i^ide*  You  will  not  suq)ect 
me  of  setting  up  Wilkes  ibr  a  perfect  character. 

letter  is  this  day  addressed  to  me.    Not  a  word  hitherto  ''of 

my  public  conduct/'  but  many  false  and  malignant  attacks 

about  Mr.  Wildman,  your  brother-in-law,  who  formerly  kept 

the  Bedford  Head  in  Southampton  Street,  Covent   Garden, 

and  your  old  clothes.    The  public  will  impute  the  imperti* 

nence  of  such  a  dispute  to  its  author,  and  pardon  my  calling 

their  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  scenes  of  so  trifling  a 

nature,  because  it  is  in  justification  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  you  left  Paris  in  May  1767,  you  desired  me  to  take 

care  of  your  old  clothes,  for  you  meant  to  return  in  a  few 

months,  and  they  could  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  England. 

"Hie  morning  of  your  departure  yon  sent  me  tlie  following 

Jetter. 

Dear  Sir, 

According  to  your  permission  I  leave  with  you 

1  Suit  of  scarlet  and  gold  i 

1  Suit  of  white  and  silver  j 

1  Suit  of  blue  and  silver camblet. 

1  Suit  of  flowered  silk. 

1  Suit  of  black  silk. 

And  1  Black  velvet  surtout. 

If  you  have  any  fellow-feeling  you  cannot  but  be  kind  to 

them ;  since  they  too  as  well  as   yourself  are  outlawed  in 

England  j  and  on  the  same  account — their  superior  worth, 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate, 

humble  Servant, 

JOHN  IIORNE, 
Paris,  May  95,  f  7G7. 

This 
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The  question  to  the  public,  is,  where  riiall  wr 
find  a  man,  who,  with  purer  principles,  will  go* 
the  lengths,  and  run  ihe  hazards  that  he  ha^ 
done  ?  the  season  csdls  for  such  a  man,  and  he 

This  letter  I  returned  to  you  at  the  King's  Bench,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  it  the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand« 
irritmg,  *  Nov.  21,  1767,  sent  to  Mr.  Panchaud*8  in  the  Rue 
St.  Saovcuf/*  I  left  Paris  Nov.  22, 1767,  and  therefore  thought 
k  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your  clothes  where  I  was  sure 
they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Panchaud's,  the  great 
English  banker's.    They  remained  in  my  house.  Rue  des  Saints 
Peres,  only  from  May  till  the  November  following,  nor  was 
any  demand,  or  request,  made  to  me  about  them  by  Mr. 
Wildman,  or  any  one  else.    You  are  forced  to  own  "  I  have 
received  a  letter  within  the  last  three  months  from  Mr,  Pan- 
chaud,  informing  me  that  they  (the  clothes)  have  long  been  in- 
hb  possession."    Examine  the  banker's  books.    You  will  find 
the  date  is  Nov.  31,  1767.    You  say,  "  for  my  own  part  I 
never  made  the  least  inquiry  after  roy  clothes.*'    I  supp^wc 
for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.    You  knew  where  they 
were,  and  that  they  could  be  no  part  of  a  clergyman's  dress 
in  England,  but  that  you  were  sure  of  so  rich  a  wardrobe  m 
your  next  tour  to  France  or  Italy,  as  Paris  wouW  probably  be 
your  route.    This  is  all  I  know  of  the  vestimerUa  pretiosa  of 
EMtrapelus.    I  hope,  Sir,  the  putting  them  on  will  not  have  the 
tame  effect  on  you  as  they  formerly  had  on  his  acquaintance. 
Cum  pukris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes'; 
Bormiet  in  lucem ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium;  nunmos  alieno$  pascet. 
Your  charge  about  your  brother-iii-law,  Mr.  Wildman,  is 
equaMy  unjust.  _  When  I  was  in^England  in  October  1766,  I 
lodged  at  Mr.  WiWman's  house  in  Argyle  BuiWings,  on  his 
own  most  pressing  invitation.    I  had  long  known  him,  and  ibr 

several 
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ought  to  be  supported.  What  would  have 
the  triumph  of  that  odious  hjrpocrite  and  his 
minions,  if  WWces  had  been  defeated !  It  was 
not  your  fault,  reverend  Sir,  that  he  did  not  en- 

several  yeats  belonged  to  a  dub^  which  met  once  a  week  at 
the  Bedford  Head.  Mr.  Wildman  desired  to  be  conaidered  at 
this  time  as  the  warm  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  .  He  begged 
diat  he  might  be  useful  as  far  as  he  could  to  me  and  my 
friends.  I  asked  him  to  buy  a  little  Welch  horse  for  a  lady  in 
France,  to  whom  I  was  desirous  of  paying  a  compliment  I 
fixed  the  price,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  at  that  very  time* 
which  I  did.  About  a  year  afterwards  Mr.  Wildman  fulfilled 
my  commission,  purchased,  me  a  Welch  pony,  and  sent  it  to 
Calais.  This  was  the  single  transaction  of  my  oirn  with  your 
brother-in-law  nt  that  time.  I  gave  him  two  or  three  trifling 
commissions  from  Monsieur  Saint  Foy  for  arrack,  &c.  which 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  Pftris.  I  believe  they  were  scat,  bul 
they  never  passed  through  my  hands,  nor  do  I  know  whether 
Mr.  Wildman  has  yet  been  j^id  for  those  trifles,  the  whole  nS 
which  amounted  only,  as  he  told  me,  to  about  thirty  pounds. 

Your  endeavours  to  create  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Cotes  and 
me  are  clearly  seen  through,  and  will  prove  inefiectual.  You 
made  the  same  attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Steme  and  me  with 
the  same  success.  In  your  letter  to  me  at  Parish  dsitecl  Jan,  9^ 
1766,  you  say,  ''  I  passed  a  week  with  Stcarne  at  'Lyons,  and 
am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  summer--rForgive  my 
question,  and  do  not  answer  it,  if  it  is  impertinent.  Is  there 
any  cause  of  coldness  between  you  and  Sterne ;  he  speaks  very 
handsomely  of  you,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak 
at  all ;  but  not  with  that  'warmth  and  enthusiasm,  that  I  expect 
from  every  one  that  knows  you.  Do  not  let  me  cause  a  cold* 
ness  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  my  question 
is  at  least  imprudent,  ^d  my  jealousy  blameable.''  / 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,  **  the  nature  of  our  inter' 
J.    .  course. 
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joy  it  completely.— But  now  I  jfuromise  you,  yo« 
have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I  much 
question  whether  the  myinistry  will  adhere  to  the 
promises  they  have  made  you.    It  will  be  in  viuil 

course,  far  it  cBimot  be  called  a.  corinection"  abd  afterwards 
**  in  my  return  from  Italy  to  England  in  the  year  1^767, 1  saw 
reasons  sufficient  niter  more  to  tnM  you  with  a  single  line;** 
and  in  yoor  diird  letter  you  pretend  tbat  you  bad  even  in 
176^  *'  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Wilkea  " 
However  on  the  17th  of  last  May,  you  write  me  another 
letter  on  my  going  to  Fulbam,  while  my  boose  here  was  re* 
pairing,  to  recommend  nx  tradesmen,  to  me,  to  tell  me  bow 
Moil  iincerefy  you  were  mine,  &c.  You  add,  *'  I  could  not 
forbear  dewing  my  JHendekip  to  you  by  letting  you  know 
your  friends/^  You  wiH  find.  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  me* 
mory  as  well  as  wit  than  falls  to  one  ipan's  ^are  to  support  a 
kng  ^ain  of  falsehoods.  You  are  lost  and  bewildered  in  the 
intrteaeies  of  error.  The  patli  of  truth  you  would  find  more 
<a^'  and  hotioural:^. 

You  assert,  "  I  found  that  tSX  the  private  letters  of  your 
friends  were  regularly  pasted  in  a  book,  and  read  over  indis* 
criminatdy,  not  only  to  your  iViends  and  acquaintance,  but  to 
every  viiitor/^  I  glory.  Sir,  in  having  four  large  vohimesr  of 
manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age»  I  esteetn  them  my  most  valuable  possession.  Why 
is  the  pleasure  of  an  elegant  and  instructive  epistle  to  perish 
with  the  hour  it  is  received  ?  To  the  care  and  attention  el 
Cicero's  firiends  in  preserving  that  great  Roman's  letters  we 
owe  the  best  history  of  Rome  for  a  most  interesting  period  of 
about  forty  years.  You  mistake  when  you  talk  a^  all  the 
private  letters  of  your  friends.  My  care  has  extended  only  ta 
letters  of  particular  friends  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  letter* 
of  business,  taste,  or  literature.  The  onginaliof  such  I  liave 
preserved  ^  never  any  copies  ef  my  own  leltenr,  unless  when  I 

wrote 
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to  say  that  /am  a  partisan  of  Mn  Wilkes,  or  per* 
sonally  your  enemy.  You  will  convince  no  man, 
for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself  Yet,  I  con- 
fess, I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate,  at 

wrote  to  a  Secretary  of  State»  to  a  Talbot,  a  Martin,  or  a 
Horne.  When  you  add,  '*  that  they  are  read  over  indMchmi* 
nately,  not  only  to  your  friends  and  aequaintano^  but  to 
every  visitor/'  you  knowingly  advance  a  fabehood.  So  much 
of  your  tiine  has  pamed  with  me,  that  you  are  sensible  very 
few  of  my  friends  have  ever  heard  of  the  volumes  I  mentioned. 
The  preservation  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  the 
writer.  But  although  I  approve  the  preservation  in  general, 
I  highly  disapprove  the  publication  of  any  private  letters. 
However  there  are  cases  which  justly  call  them  forth  to  light. 
Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  after  great  importunity  from  you 
printed  by  me,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  Epsom.  The 
second  you  printed,  without  my  consent,  from  a  copy  I 
BufiK^red  you  to  take. 

The  pamphki  you  mention  has  fU»  ycr  bem  ptAli$ked,  I 
have  now  before  me  the  copy,  corrected  with  your  own  hand, 
which  you  gave  me  at  .Paris.  The  following  passage  I  am 
sure  you  will  read  at  this  time  with  particular  satirfaction,  and 
I  reserve  it  for  you  pour  la  bonne  bouche. 

*'  We  have  i^een,  by  Mr.  Wiikeis  treatment,  that  no  man 
who  is  not,  and  who  has  not  always  been,  absolutely  perfect 
himself,  must  dare  to  arrttgn  the  measures  of  a  minister. 

''  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to 
the  laws ;  that  be  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most  unim« 
peached  honour ;  that  he  be  endowed  with  superior  abilities 
and  qnalififcations ;  that  he  be  Messed  with  a  benevolent,  gene* 
rous,  noblcjufree  soul ;  that  he  be  inflexible,  incorruptible,  and 
brave  ^  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  public  welfare  to  his  own 
kitecest,  peact^  aadaafi^;  that  his  life  be  ever  in  his  hand, 

ready 
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which  you  seem  to  value  my  understanding.  I 
beg,  Mr.  Home,  you  will  hereafter  believe  that 
I  measure  the  integrity  <^  men,  by  their  con- 
duct, not  by  their  professions.    Such  tales  may 

^eady  to  be  paid  down  chearfuUy  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try; and  that  he  be  dauntless  and  unwearied  in  her  service, — 
^11  this  avaik  him  nothing. 

*'  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  treachery 

and  tJieft)  that  in  some  unguarded,  wanton  hour  he  has  uttered 

an  indecent  word,  or  penned  a  loose  expression— ~Away  with 

such  a  feUow  from  the  earth;—-— -it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 

iive.^' 

.  After  a  variety  of  accusations  of  private  crimes  you  tSsd  to 
<over  the  wlwle  with  the  veil  ^ihypacrity.  You  say,  '^  I  have 
jnentioned  these  circumstances  not  as  any  charges  against  yoii, 
thou^  no  doubt  they  will  operate  as  sucIl'^  Had  your  turn. 
Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  you  would 
jhavje  outshone  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Duns  Scotus,  in  treachery 
«ven  the  priest  Maiagrida. 

You  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost 
every  crime,  of  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capaUe. 
When  you  wrote  the  letters  to  sir  WilUam  Beanchamp  Proctor, 
I  had  4m\y  one  crime,  of  which  I  own  I  have  not  repented. 
**  Mr.  Wilkes's  crime  is  well  known  to  have  been  his  of^iosing 
and  exposiDg  the  measures  of  lord  Bute. 
,  **  The  two  Humes,  Johnson,  Murphy,  Ralph,  Smollett, 
JShebbeare^  &c.  &c.  all  authors  p^isioned,  or  promised,  had 
Jbieen  let  loose  on  him  in.  vain.  The  Lord  Steward  of  his 
Majesty's  household,  (who  has  therrfcre  continued  in  that  post 
jthrough  every  revolution  of  ministry)  and  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  (who  together  with  that  office  has 
a  pension  for  himself  and  a  reversion  for  his  son)  hid  separately 

endeavoured 
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entertain  Mr.  Oliver,  or  your  grandmother,  but 
trust  me,  they  are  thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  vfian.    Was  it  generous, 
was  it  manly,  repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a 

endeavoured  to  commit  a  murder  on  his  body,  with  as  litUe 
success  as  oAken  had  atten^ted  his  reputation  :  For  they  found 
him  tarn  Marte  qtuim  Mercurio, 

*'  The  intended  assassination  of  him  by  Fwhes  and  Dvn  had 
miscarried^ 

"  The  Secretaries  of  State  had  seized  his  papers^  and  con- 
fined his  person  to  close  imprisonment.  They  had  trifled  with 
and  eluded  the  Habeas  Corpus.  But  still  he  rose  supenor  to 
them  all,  and  bqffled  alone  the  insatiable  malice  of  all  his  perse* 
cutors ;  for  though  they  had  in  a  manner  ruined  his  private 
fortunes,  his  public  character  remained  entire.  They  had  spilt 
his  blood  indeed ;  but  they  had  not  taken  his  life^  and  with  it 
stiir  were  left 

The  unconquerable  mind^  and  freedom's  holy  flame. 
It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  once 
of  every  power  of  the  state^  each  in  its  separate  capacity.  The 
reverend  name  of  Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this  busi- 
ness. The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  through  the  little  agency  of  Carring- 
ton,  Kidgdl,  Curry,  Webb,  Faden,  Sandwich^  made  one  ge- 
neral assault." 

As  you  miction  a  promise  you  had  obtained  of  being  one 
of  the  chaplains  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  conclude  my  present 
extracts  with  the  following  passage,  which  will  shew  how  pe- 
culiarly fitted  you  are  to  be  a  domestic  chaplain  to  our  present 
Sovereign. 

**  Sheridan  is  at  Blois,  hf  order  qf  his  Majesty,  and  with  a 
pension ;  inventing  a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation 

VOL,  II.  T  of 
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ttewsfjfaper,  tli6  name  of  a  young  lady  ♦,  with, 
whom  you  must  heretofore  have  lived  on  termat 
of  politeness  and  good  humour  ?-— but  I  Kave 

*  Home  had  taken  liberties  with  the  name  of  Miss  Wilkea 
In  his  public  letters  in  some  of  the  netvspapers^ — and  liberties 
which  no  misconduct  of  hers  had  entitled  htm  to  take.     edit. 

— -  -  ■       ,■.,-■_..  — 1— — ^--. —  . 

of  the  English  language  to  strangers,  by  means  of  sounds  bor- 
rowed from  their  own.    And  he  begins  with  the  French. 

"  I  remember  a  f^w  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prove  lord  Harborough  an  idiot.  The  counsel  on  both  sides 
produced  the  same  instance  j  one  of  his  wit,  the  other  of  his 
folly.  His  servants  were  puzzled  once  to  unpack  a  large  box, 
and  his  lordship  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did  with 
oysters — ^put  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  would  gape. 

**  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  equally  equi- 
vocal. And  should  a  similar-  statute  be  at  any  time  attefnpted 
against  his  Majesty,  they  who  do  not  know  him  may  be  apt  to 
feuspect  tliat  he  employed  Sheridan  in  this  manner,  not  sc 
much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects;  and 
had  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent  hi$ 
spoiling  our  pronunciation  at  home.'' 

«     if     «     «     «     •» 

Am  I  to  answer  your  impertinence  about  claret  and  TVench 
.servants  ?  It  shall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  A 
bottle  of  claret  since  I  left  the  King's  Bench.  Only  two 
French  servants  are  in  my  family.  An  old  woman,  who  has 
many  years  attended  my  daughter,  and  a  footman,  whom  I 
esteem,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  not  as  a  Frenchman,  but  for 
his  singular  fidelity  to  2m  Englishman  during  a  course  of  several 
years,  when  I  had  the^honour  of  being  exiled.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  tliat  from  hence  originated  your  hatred  to  him.       ' 

You 
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done  with  you^  In  my  opinion,  your  credit  is 
irrecoverably  ruined.  Mn  Townshendy  I  think,^ 
is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. — Poor  Oliver 
has  been  shamefully  duped  by  you«    You  have 

You  assert,  "  though  I  knew  not  the  person  of  any  one  man 
in  opposition,  I  quitted  all  my  friends  and  connections  when  I 
joined  the  public  cause ;  and  with  my  eyes  open,  exchanged 
ease  and  fair  fame  for  lahour  and  reproach."  *  I  desire  to  know 
what  one  friend,  and  what  single  connection,  you  have  quitted 
for  the  public  cause.  Yowv  fair  fame  at  Eton  and  Cambridge 
survived  a  very  short  time  your  abode  at  either  of  these  places. 
Will  you  call  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  town,  yoi\r  confident 
during  your  whole  residence  at  Gknoa,  to  testify  the  morality 
of  your  conduct  in  Italy  ? — But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

You  declare  *'  ministerial  and  court  favour  I  know  I  can 
never  have,  and  for  public  favour  I  will  never  be  a  candidate : 
I  chuse  to  tell  them  that,  as  far  as  it  affects  myself,  /  laugh  at 
the  displeasure  of  both,*'  You  well  know  that  no  minister  will 
ever  dare  openly  to  give  you  any  mark  of  court  favour,  at  least 
in  the  church;  many  secret  favours  you  may,  y  bu  do  expeict,  and 
some  I  believe  actually  receive.  The  pubHc  you  have  aban- 
doned in  despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship  of  near  four 
years,  but  remember.  Sir;  when  you  say,  that  yoic  laugh  at 
their  displeasure,  the  force  of  truth  has  extorted  even  from 
lord  Mansfield  the  following  declaration :  "  the  people  are  al- 
most always  in  the  right ;  the  great  may  sometimes  be  in 
the  wrong,  but  the  body  of  the  people  are  always  in  the 
right." 

In  your  first  letter  you  declare  "  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
short  history  of  the  commencement,  progress,  and  conclusion  of 
the  intercourse  between  us/'  In  your  second  you  say  the  kiature 
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made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  his^ 
imprisonment. — As  for  Mr.  Scewhridge'^j  whose 
character  I  really  respect,  I  am  astonished  he 
does  not  see  through  your  duplicity.  Never 
was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. — 
This  letter,  you  see,  is  nbt  intended  for  the 
public,  but  if  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  ser- 
vice, you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

JUNIUS  t. 

pf  out  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  connection)  will 
^t  appear  from  the  situation  of  each  of  us  at  its  commence- 
ment*'  Your  situation  shall  be  explained  by  yourself  from  the 
yordA  of  the  first  letter  you  ever  wrote  to  me. 

'*  You  are  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  a  parson^ 
and  I  am  a  Httle.  apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  you  : 
But  give  me  leave  to  assure  you  I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite. 

"  It  is  true,  I  have  suffered  the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop 
to  be  waved  over  me ;  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to 
Judas,  is  only  a  signal  ibr  the  devil  to  enter.     It  is  true  that 

usually  at  that  touch fugiunt  pudor,  verumque,  fidesque. 

In  quoium  subeunt  locum  fraudes,  dolique,  insidiaeque,  &c. 
&c.  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion :  And  if  I  have 
jiot,  if  you  should  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under 
the  tongue,  assist  me  kindly  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion and  profession/'  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

JOHN  WILKES.    EDIT. 

*  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  had  been  persuaded  by  Home 
to  unite  in  supporting  Ohver  agaipst  Wilkes;  and  both,  in 
consequence  hereof,  forfeited  much  of  their  popularity  from 
this  moment,  and  were  accused  of  gross  want  of  understanding, 
and  by  some  of  tergiversation,     edit. 

t  This  letter  was  transmitted  privately  by  the  printer  to 

€  Mr. 
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"FROM  THE  EEVEREND  MR.  flORNE  TO  JUNIUS. 

SIR,  31  Jtt/y,  mi. 

YotJ  have  disappointed  me.  When  I 
told  you  that  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in  how- 
ever elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass  for 
proofs,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected :  but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  ele- 
gance, and  seem  wilUng  to  try  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  surmise  and  general  abuse  in  very  coarse 
language.  Your  answer  to  my  letter,  (which  I 
hope  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest)  has 
convinced  me  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  much 
superior  to  yours  of  a  gentleman.  Of  your  for- 
mer letters  I  have  always  said  materiem  superabat 
opus :  I  do  not  think  so  of  the  present ;  the  prin- 
ciples are  more  detestable  than  the  expressions 
are  mean  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  that  all 
those  who  adopt  the  one  should  for  ever  load  me 
with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public, 

Mr.  Horne,  by  Junius's  request.    Mr.  Home  returned  it  to 
the  printer,  with  directions  to  publish  it.    author. 

The  reason  for  such  private  transmission  was,  that  it  was 
not  JuNius's  wish  to  increase  those  divisions  which  Home  and 
Oliver  had  so  unwisely  provoked  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society, 
by  an  open  contest  between  himself  and  any  one  of  its  mem'- 
bers.    EDIT. 
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to  which  I  have  ever  directed  myself:  I  believe 
they  have  it;  though  I  am  sometimes  half  inclined 
to  suspect  that  Mn  Wilkes  has  fonpiied  a  truer 
judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have.  However 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick,  and  low 
cunning,  and  addressing  their  prejudices  and 
passions,  may  be  the  fittest  means  to  carry  a  par- 
ticular point;  but  if  they  have  not  common  sense, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them  any  real 
permanent  good.  The  same  passions  which  have 
been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their 
advantage,  may  be  more  artfully  employed  by  a 
dishonest  man  for  their  destruction.  I  desire 
thcsn  to  apply  their  common  sense  to  this'  letter 
of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own ;  it 
concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the  principles  it 
contains  Tead  to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  are  in- 
consistent with  every  notion  of  civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against 
me  are  made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction.  He  charges  me  positive- 
ly with  "  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administra- 
tion ;  - '  and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the 
ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."  And  he  as- 
signs two  inconsistent  motives  for  liiy  conduct : 
either  that  I  have  "  sold  myself  to  the  ministry;'* 
or  am  instigated  "  by  the  solitary,  vindictive  mar 
lice  of  a  monk :"  either  that  I  am  influenced  by  a 
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sordid  desire  of  gain;  or  am  hurried  on  by 
^^  personal  hatred  and  blinded  by  resentment.^*  I» 
his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me 
actuated  by  both :  in  his  letter  to  me  he  at  first 
doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether  interest,  or  re- 
venge is  my  motive :  however,  at  last  he  deter- 
mines for  the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts 
that  "  the  ministry  have  made  me  promises  ;** 
yet  he  produces  no  instance  of  corruption,  nor 
pretends  to  have  any  intelligence  of  a  ministerial 
connection :  he  mentions  no  cause  of  personal 
hatred  to  Mr,  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for.  my 
resentment,  or  revenge ;  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes 
himself  ever  hinted  any,  though  repeatedly 
pressed  *•  When  Junius  is  called  upon  to  justify 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes  by  Mr. 
Horne^  during  the  altercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
notes,  he,  the  latter,  thus  explains  himself  with  respect  to  his 
support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  he  also  gives  us  a  general 
outline  of  his  political  opinions,  from  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  materially  varied  to  the  day  of  his  death.  ''  I  was 
your  friend  only  for  the  sake  of  the  public  cause :  that  reason 
does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as  far  as  it  remains,  so  far  I 
am  still  your  friend ;  and  therefore,  I  said  in  my  first  letter, 
'  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  ought,  and  how  far  they 
ought  not  to  support  you/  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great 
delinquents  who  have  corrupted  tlie  parUament  and  the  seats 
of  justice ;  who  have  encouraged,  pardoned,  and  rewarded 
murder  :  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the  constitution^  and 
by  salutary  provisions  -to  prevent  them  for  the  future ;  to  re- 
place once  more,  not  the  administration  and  execution,  for 

which 
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his  accusation,  he  answers,  "  he  cannot  descend 
to  an  altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers.'* 
Junius,  who  exists  only  in  the  newspapers,  who 
acknowledges  "  he  has  attacked  my  character'* 
tfiere^  and^  **  thinks  I  have  some  right  to  an  ea:- 
planation  ;"  yet  this  Junius  "  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  in  the  newspapers!"  and  because 
he  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation  with  me  in 

•    which  they  are  very  unfit,  but  the  checks  of  government  reality 
in  the  hands  of  the  governed ; 

"  For  these  purposes,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to 
their  happiness,  so  far  the  devil  himself  should  be  supported  by 
the  people.     For  a  human  instrument  they  should  go  farther, 
he  should  not  only  be  ^pported,  but  thanked  and  rewarded 
for  the  good  which  perhaps  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  follow  his  example.     But  if  the  foul  fiend 
having  gained  their  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the 
weaker  part,  and  intice  them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  him- 
self, by  persuading  them  that  what  he  suggested  was  their 
voice,  and  their  voice  the  voice  of  God  :  if  he  should  attempt 
to  obstruct  every  thing  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  his 
own  emolument:  if  when  the — cause— the  cause — reverbe- 
rates on  their  ears,  he  should  divert  them  from  the  original 
sound,  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfaithful  echo  : 
if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoy- 
ment, would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the 
people,  who  should  save  them  from  their  snares,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  true  object  of  their  constitutional  worship,  ex- 
pressed in  diose  words  of  holy  writ  (for  to  me  it  is  so)  Rex, 
Lex  loquens;  Lex,  Rex  muius.    This  is.— the  cause — ^the  cause 
— ^To  make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknow- 
ledge.   As  far  a«  the  support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point 

I  am 
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the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  of  abuse  by 
the  printer,  which  he  finishes  with  telling  me 
— "  I  am  at  liberty  to  pubUsh  it/*  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  most  excellent  method  to  avoid  an  al- 
tercation  in  the  newspapers! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  ex- 
traordinary. "  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intel- 
ligence concerning  me,  or  to  know  more  of  my 

I  am  as  warm  as  the  warmest :  But  all  the  lines  of  your  pro- 
jects are  drawn  towards  a  different  center— yourself ;  and  if 
with  a  good  intention  1  have  been  diligent  to  gain  you  powers 
which  may  be  perverted  to  mischief,  I  am  bound  to  be  doubly 
diligent  to  prevent  their  being  so  employed. 

"  The  diligence  I  have  used  for  two  years  pastj,  and  the  suc- 
cess I  have  had  in  defeating  all  your  shameful  schemes,  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  dissension  between  us.  I  have  never  had 
any  private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  was  your  policy 
in  paragraphs  and  anonymous  letters  to  pretend  it;  but  you 
cannot  mention  any  private  cause  of  pique  or  quarrel. 

"  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  opposi- 
tion, those  who  saw  both  your  bad  intentiwis  and  your  actions 
were  silent ;  and  whilst  they  defeated  all  your  projects,  they 
were  cautious  to  conceal  your  defeats.  They  studied  so  much 
the  more  to  satisfy  your  voracious  prodigality,  and  thought,  ^s 
I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  would  keep 
you  from  mischief,  a  few  thousands  Mfould  be  well  employed 
by  the  public  for  that  purpose.  But  I  can  never,  merely  fw 
the  sake  of  strengthening  opposition,  join  in  those  actioi|s 
which  would  prevent  all  the  good  effects  to  be  hoped  for  from 
opposition,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  opposition  to 
government  can  be  justifiable.  Such  a  practice  would  very 
well  suit  those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  my  part 
I  wish  no  such  thing ;  bad  as  the  present  are,  I  am  afraid  the 
next  will  not  be  better,  though  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  worse. 

I  care 
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conduct  than  I  myself  have  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  the  public."  He  does  not  sus- 
pect me  of  such  gross  folly  as  to  have  solicited 
votes,  or  to  have  written  anonymously  in  the 
newspapers ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  either 
of  these  without  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame.  Junius  says  this!  who  yet  imagines  that 
he  has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  sig^ 

I  care  not  under  whose  adtninigtration  good  comes.  But  the 
people  must  owe  it  to  themselves,  nor  ought  they  to  receive 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  a  favour  from  any  set  of  men, 
minister,  or  king.  The  moment  they  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a 
favour,  an  act  of  grace,  the  people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a 
right  left.  They  will  from  that  time  become  like  the  mere 
possessors  of  an  estate  without  a  title,  and  of  which  they  may 
be  dispossessed  at  pleasure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  make  a  bad  administration  or  a  bad  king  do  them  jus- 
tice, they  Will  not  often  have  a  good  one.  Would  to  God,  the 
time  were  come,  which  I  am  afraid  is  very  distant  beyond  the 
period  of  oiy  life,  when  an  honest  man  could  not  be  in  opppsi- 
tion;  I  declare  I  should  rejoice  to  find  the  patronage  of  a  mi- 
nister in  the  smallest  degree  my  honour  and  interest.  I  never 
have  pretended  to  any  more  than  to  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter.  But  it  is  not  upon  me  abne  that  you  have  poured  forth 
your  atbuse,  but  upon  every  man  of  honour  who  has  deserved 
well  of  the  public ;  and  if  you  were  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
out-interruption,  there  would  shortly  not  be  found  one  honest 
inan  who  would  not  shudder  to  deserve  well  of  the  people. 

"  The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  being  made  public,  is, 
tiiat  you  could  not  get  on  a  step  without  it;  and  you  trust  thstt 
$hc  popularity  of  your  name,  and  your  diligence  in  paragraph- 
ing the  papers,  will  outweigh  ^ith  the  people  the  most  essential 
services  of  others;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control  by 
liking  away  from  those  who  mean  well,  the  confidence  of  the 

^  people. 
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nature,  (and  more  under  others)  without  being 
detected ! — his  warmest  admirers  will  not  here- 
afler  add,  without  being  brought  to  shame.  But 
though  he  did  never  suspect  me  of  such  gross 
folly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and 
brought  to  shame  by  anonymcus  writing,  he  in- 
sists that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  much  grosser 
folly  of  incurring  the  certainty  of  shame  and  de- 
people.  If  you  can  oi>ce  get  them  affronted  by  the  public, 
whom  they  have  faithfully  served,  you  flatter  yourself  that 
disgust  will  make  them  retire  from  a  scene  where  such  a  man 
as  you  are,  covered  with  infamy  like  yours,  has  the  disposal 
of  honour  and  disgrace,  and  the  chai*acters  of  honest  men  at 
his  mercy.  4ohn.horne.'' 

To  the  second  paragraph  of  this  extract  Mr.  Wilkes  makes 
the  following  reply : 

'^  I  THANK  you  for  the  entertainment  of  your  sixth 
letter.  The  idea  of  an  unfaithful  echo,  althoiigh  not  quite  new 
and  original,  is  perfectly  amusing ;  but,  like  Bayes,  you  love 
to  elevate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  list  of 
echoes  of  this  kind,  which  you  have  heard  iii  your  travels 
through  France  and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one  such  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom.  If  you  ask,  Hov}  do  you  do  f  it  an- 
swers. Pretty  well  I  thank  you.  The  sound  of  your  unfaithr 
fal  echo  can  only  be  paralleled  by  Jack  Home's  silence  with 
«.  stilly  sound,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

The  torrent  rushing  o^er  its  pebbly  banks. 
Infuses  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 

I  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  echo.  The 

~  discovery  of  an  unfaithful  echo  was  resened  for  Mr.  Horne. 

|le^lly.  Sir,  I  should  have  thought,  notwithstanding  all  your 

rage,  you  might  have  suffered  an  echo  to  be  faithful.   I  did  not 

cxpeet  novelty,  or  variety,  much  less  iniideTity  from  an  echo.'^ 

EDIT, 
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tection  by  .writings  signed  with  my  name!  But 
this  is  a. small  flight  for  the  towering  Junius: 
"  He  is  FAR  from  thinking  meanly  of  my  abili- 
ties," though  he  is  "  convinced  that  I  want  judg- 
ment  extremely/*  and  cj^n  "  really  respect  Mr, 
Sawbridge's  character,"  though  he  declares  *him 
to.be  so  poor  a  creature  as  not  to  be  able  to  "  see 
jthrough  the  basest  design  conducted  in  the 
poorest  manner!"  And  this  most  base  design 
is  conducted  in  the  poorest  manner,  by  a  man 
whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  gross  folly,  and  of 
whose  abilities  he  is  far  from  thinking  meanly! 
Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions, and  explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer 
is  ready ;  "  he  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation 
in  the  newspapers."     He  feels  no  reluctance  to 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of 
the  Double  Dealer.  I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted. 
— **  Another  very  wrong  objection  has  been  made  by  some, 
who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the  characters.  The 
hero  of  the  play  (meaning  Melltfont)  is  a  gull^  and  made  a 
fool,  and  cheated. — Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  de- 
ceived ? — At  that  rate,  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will 
be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaves  themselves  be  at  a  loss  to 
justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honest  hearted  man,  who 
has  ah  entire  confidence  in  one,  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend, 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion)  in  all  appearance  and 
upon  several  trials  has  been  so;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the 
'treachery  of  the  other,  must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool 
immediately,  only  because  the  other  has  proved  a  villain  ?'^ — 
Yes,  says  parson  Horw.  No,  says  Cangreve,  and  he,  I  think, 
is  allowed  to  have  known  something  of  human  nature. 
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attack  the  character  of  any  man :  the  throne  is 
not  too  high,  nor  the  cottage  too  low:  his  mighty 
malice  can  grasp  both  extremes :  he  hints  not 
his  accusations  as  opinion^  conjecture^  or  in^- 
ence;  but  delivers  them  as  positive  assertions:  Do 
the  accused  complain  of  injustice?  He  acknow- 
ledges they  have  some  sort  of  right  to  an  ea:p^ 
nation;  but  if  they  ask  for  proofs  and  facts ^  he 
begs  to  be  excused :  and  though  he  is  no  where 
else  to  be  encountered — "  he  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  in  the  newspapers.*' 

And  this  perhaps  Junius  may  think  "  the  /r- 
heral  resentment  of  a  gentleman :"  this  skulking 
assassination  he  may  call  courage.  In  all  things 
as  in  this  I  hope  we  differ : 

^'  I  thought  that  fortilude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lust  obscene. 
Or  appetite  of  ofiending ;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill. 
Her  ends  are  honesty  and  public  good. 
And  without  these  she  is  not  understood*." 

*  This  quotation  is  also  from  the  epistle  to  Sackvile.  Mr. 
Home  here  made  some  slight  alterations :  perhaps  he  quoted 
from  memory.     For  B.  Jonsou's 

'<  Or  science  of  a  discerning  good  and  ill/'  ' 

he  prints. 

And  nice  discernment  between,  &c. 
For  "  and  where  they  want  she  is  not  understood'* 

and  ivithout  these,  &c. 
.    One  of  his  alterations  disturbs,  however  astonishing,  the  gram- 
matical construction :  a  «ti7/ between  good  andiV/is  not  £ii« 

glish.      EDIT. 
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Of  two  Aings  however  he  has  condescended 
to  grva  proof*  He  very  properly  produces  A 
young  lady  to  prove  that  I  am  not  a  man :  and 
a  good  old  womany  my  grandmother,  to  prove 
Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor  old  soul!  she  read  her 
bible  far  otherwise  than  Junius  !  she  often  found 
there  that  the  sin^  of  the  fathers  had  been  vi<- 
sited  on  the  children  j  and  therefore  Was  cauti*' 
ous  that  herself  and  her  immediate  descendants 
should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity  t  and 
they  left  none :  how  Httle  could  she  foresee  this 
reverse  of  Junius,  wjio  visits  my  political  sins 
upon  my  grflndmotfier!  I  do  not  charge  this  to 
the  score  of  malice  in  him,  it  proceeded  intirely 
from  his  propensity  to  blunder;  that  whilst  he 
was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the  most 
harmless  manner,  the  name  of  one  female^  he 
might  himself,  at  the  same  instant,  introduce 
two. 

I  am  represented  alternately  as  it  suits  Ju- 
Nius's  purpose,  under  the  opposite  characters  of 
a  gloomy  monky  and  a  man  of  politene&s  and  good 
humour.  I  am  called  "a  solitary  monky*  in 
order  to  confirm  thfe  notion  given  of  me  in  Mr. 
Wilkes's  anonymous  paragraphs,  that  I  never 
laugh:  and  the  term^oi politeness  and  good  hu* 
mour  on  which  I  am  said  to  have  lived  hereto- 
fore with  the  young  lady^  are  intended  to  con- 
firm other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 


he  h  supposed  to  have  c^eoded  me  by  refimtig 
his  daughter.  Ridiculous!  Yet  I  canoot  deny 
bat  that  Junius  has  proved  me  umnanbf  and  uH" 
generous  as  clearly  as  he  has  shewn  me  corrupt 
and  vindictive :  and  I  will  tell  him  more;  I  have 
paid  the  present  ministry  as  many  mite  and  com- 
plimenU  as  ever  I  paid  to  the  young  lady^  and 
shall  all  my  life  treat  tisem  with  the  same  pobie* 
ness  and  good  humour* 

But  Junius  ^^  begs  me  to  believe  that  be  mea^ 
sures  the  integrity  q£  men  by  their  conduct^  not 
by  their  pn^ssions.**  Surely  this  Junius  must 
imagine  his  readers  as  void  of  understandings  as 
he  is  of  modesty !  Where  shall  we  find  the  stand- 
ard of  HIS  iiUtegrity  ?  By  what  are  we  to  meastire 
the  conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin? — ^And  he 
says  this  to  me,  whose  conduct,  wherever  I  cpuld 
personally  appear,  has  been  as  direct  and  open 
and  public  as  my  words ;  I  have  not,  like  him, 
concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my 
arrows  out  of  the  window  j  nor  contented  my- 
self to  view  the  battle  from  afar ;  but  publicly 
mixed  in  the  engagement,  and  jshared  the  dan* 
ger.  To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my 
name  upon  complaint  of  injury*?  what  printer 
have  I  desired  to  conceal  me?  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  business  in  which  I  have  been  .concerned, 

*  Alluding  to  sir  Wm.  Draper's  call  upon  Junius  for  his 
name.    See  the  conclusion  of  Letter  xxiv.  arU€,  p.  4w    .edit. 
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where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  &ultless,  which 
of  my  actions  can  he  arraign?  to  what  danger 
has  any  man  been  exposed,  which  I  have  not 
fitced?  informaUon^  action^  imprisonment^  or  death? . 
what  labour  have  I  refused?  what  expense  have 
I  declined?  what  pleasure  have  I  not  renounced? 
-•-^But  Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct  belongs^ 
*'  measiu*es  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conductj 
not  by  their  professions;"  himself  all  the  while 
being  nothing  but  prq^ssionSj  and  those  too 
anontfmous/  the  political  ignorance  or  wilfid 
&lsehood  of  this  declaimer  is  extreme :  his  own 
former  letters  justify  both  my  conduct  and  those 
whom  his  last  letter  abuses :  for  the  public  mea- 
sures, which  Junius  has.  been  all  along  defend- 
ing, were  ours,  whom  he  attacks;  and  the  uni- 
form opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr. 
Wilkes,  whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he 
endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his 
abuse;  and  quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest 
and  revengCj  accuse  me  of  vanifyj  and  call  this 
defence  boasting.  I  own  I  have  a  pride  to  see 
statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  con- 
ferred for  measures  and  actions  which  all  men 
have  approved :  whilst  those  who  counselled  and 
caused  them  are  execrated  and  insulted.  The 
darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself  shroud- 
ed has  not  concealed  him ;  nor  the  artifice  of  only 
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Mttacking  under  ihat  ^gnature  those  he  would 
pull  down  (whilst  he  recommends  hy  other  ^ooays 
those  he  would  have  promoted)  disguised  from 
me  whose  partistiui  he  is.  When  lord  Chatham 
can  forgive  the  awkward  situation  in  which  tof 
the  sake  of  the  public  he  was  dei^gnedly  placed 
by  the  thanks  to  him  from  the  dty^j  and  when 
WUkes's  name  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  lord 
Rockingham  to  keep  up  a  clamour  against  the 
persons  of  the  ministry,  without  obliging  the 
different  Actions  now  in  opposition*  to  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  some  certain  points^ 
and  to  stipulate  some  precise  advantages  to  the 
public ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  those 
whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approbation  of 
Junius.  The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our 
fidthful  attention  to  their  interest  by  endeavours 
for  those  stipulations,  which  have  made  us  as 
obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  exposition  as  to 
those  in  administration,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  ex* 
pected  tUl  some  years  hence ;  when  the  public 
will  look  back  and  see  how  shamefully  they  have 
been  deluded ;  and  by  what  arts  they  were  made 
to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
what  they  will  surely  experience, — a  change  of 
ministers,  without  a  material  change  of  mea- 
sures, and  ¥nthout  any  security  foe  a  tottering 
constitution. 

*  See  note,  post,  p.  299.    edit. 
VOL.   II*  U 
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;      But  what  c&jres  Ju:nius  for  the  security  of  the 
^constitution  f  He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  dia* 
)>pUcal  principles*    As  a  pubUc  man  he  must  ever 
fondemn  any  measure  which  may  tend  even  ac- 
cidentally to  gratffy  the  Sovereign:   and  Mn 
](^ilkes  is  to  be  supported  ^nd  assisted  in  all  his 
ftttempts  (no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  niischiev- 
pifs  his  projects)  as  long  as  he  continues  to  he  a 
thorn  in  the  King^s  side!'— The  cause  of  the  coun* 
try  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius,  is  merely 
t;o  vex  the  King:  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  any  roguery,  provided  he  can  only 
thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the  King's  side. — ^^his 
is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the  last 
degree  of  political  wickedness*    Because  lord 
Chatham  has  beep  iU*treated  by  the  King,  and 
treacherously  betrayed  by  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
the  latter  is  to  be  "  the  piUow  on  which  Junius 
will  rest  his  resentment!'*  and  the  public  are  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere 
motives  of  personal  enmity  to  the  Sovereign ! 
-r-Tliese  are  the  avowed  principles  of  the  man 
who  in  the  same  letter  says,  "  if  ever  he  should 
be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  de- 
stroy Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  character,   and  to   declare  to  the 
world  that  he  despises  me  somewhat  less  than 
he  does  at  present!"     Had  I  ever  acted  from 
personal   affection  or  enmity  to  Mr.  Wilkes^  I 
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AouM  justly  be  despised :  but  what  does  he  de- 
serve whose  avowed  motive  is  personal  enmity 
to  the  Sovereign  ?  the  contempt  which  I  should 
ptherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  in- 
consistency of  Junius,  is  here  swallowed  up  in 
iny  abhorrence  of  his  principle.  The  right  di* 
vine  and  sacredness  of  kings  is  to  me  a  senselesa 
jargon. ;  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first, 
that  if  he  found  himself  placed  opposite  to  the 
King  in  battle,  he  would  discharge  hia  piece  into 
his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other  man's*  I 
ga  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would 
not  have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  doing  my  duty;  I  would  have  sought 
him  through  the  ranks,  and  without  the  least 
personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece  into 
his  bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  man's*. 

*  Mr.  Home  was  charged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from 
a  note  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon, 
to  which  the  writer  here  more  particularly  alludes.  The  letter 
is  shorty  and,  as  it  also  explains  a  subsequent  fact,  it  ought  not 
to  be  omitted. 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER, 
TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HORNE. 

SIR,  -4t«^.  6, 177L 

You  declare  in  your  letter  to.  Junius,   that  Mr. 

Wilkes  told  the  Rockingham  administration,  "it  cost  me  i^ 

year  and  an  half  to  write  down  the  last  administration.^'    Un** 

luckily  for  Mr.  Home  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote  down 

U  8  by 
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The  King}  whose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  hill 
government,  deserves  death  from  the  hand  of 
every  subject.  And  should  such  a  time  arrive^ 
I  t^aQ  be  us  free  to  act  as  to  say.  But  till  then, 
my  attachment  to  the  person  and  £tinily  of  the 
Sovereign  shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and 
sincere  than  that  of  his  flatterers.  I  woidd  <^ 
fend  the  Sovereign  with  as  much  reluctance  as 
the  parent  j  but  if  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  whole  femily  made  it  necessary,  so  iar 
tod  no  ferther,  I  would  oflfend  him  without  re- 
Inorse. 

But  let  us  cowader  a  little  whilher  these 
principles  i>f  Jvntvs  would  lead  ns.  i%ould 
Mn  Wilkes  once  more  commission  Mr.  Thomas 
Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of  one 
thomand  pounds  upon  tibe  M^  establishment 
for  thirty  years;  he  must  he  supported  in  Ae 

by  Mr.  Wilkes  ^id  not  last  one  year,  «fid  Mr.  Wilkes  is  cer- 
tftinly  too  well  informed  to  baye  made  so  ^oss  a  mistake.  Lor4l 
Bote  was  made  first  commissioner  oftbe  treasury.  May  ^,Vlf€% 
and  resigned  April  8^  176S.  The  North  Briton  made  its  &^ 
appearance  Jmie  5, 1763.  The  paper  war  thercifore  did  iic^ 
last  quite  one  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capital 
post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  invents^  should  be 
careful  not  to  give  absurd  fictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with 
Mr.  Wilkes  ahd  Mr.  Home.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the 
parson  has,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  purloined  from  the 
alderman.  Many  of  their  former  common  friends  have  been 
amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell 
i%  curious,    Mr.  Home  says,  **  it  was  thought  a  diaring  ex- 

^'  pression 
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demand  by  the  public — because  it  would  mortify 
the  King  I 

Should  be  wish  to  see  lord  Rockii^ham  and 
his  friends  once  more  in  administration,  tmclog* 
gediiyany  stipulationsjbr  the  people y  that  hemi^t 
again  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  thousand  aindjwf§ 

pression  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c/'     Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably 
ft>rgot  the  little  anecdote ;  but  I  breakfasted  with  hnh  at  th^ 
Kiqg's  Bench  with  Mr.  Home,  who  copied  in  my  presence  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved.    ^*  Cromwell  ought  to  have'declared,  that  he  would 
rather  chuse  to  single  out  the  King,  and  discharge  his  pistol 
upon  him,  as  the  first  author  of  the  guiK  of  a  civil  war,  and 
whose  death  then  might  probably  extinguish  it."    The  whole 
passage  of  Clarendon  is  so  curious,  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  find  it  in  your  paper.    *'  Cromwell,  though  the 
greatest  dissembler  living,  always  made  his  hypocrisy  of  sin* 
gular  use  and  benefit  to  him,  and  never  did  any  thing,  how 
ungracious  or  imprudent  soever  it  seemed  to  be,  but  what  was 
necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  roughness  and  unpdished* 
ness,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  aflected 
contrary  to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  his  cousin, 
and  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Hambden,  practised  towards  all  men, 
was  necessary ;  and  his  first  public  declaration,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,   to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered, 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  cozen  them  by  the  perplexed 
and  involved  expressions  in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  King 
and  Parliament ;   and  therefore  told  them,  that  if  the  King 
chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  to  charge, 
he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them 
to  do  the  like,  he  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  in  his 
troop,  or  under  his  command,  which  was  generaDy  lodted  upon 

as 
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pounds  ^  year,  viz.  From  \hejirst  lord  of  the  trea^ 
sury  3001.  From  the  lords  of  the  treasury  60h  each. 
From  the  lords  of  trade  40[.  each*,  &c*  The 
public  must  give  up  their  attention  to  points  c£ 
national  benefit,  and  assist  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his 
attempt — ^because  it  would  mortify  the  King! 
Should  he  demand  the  government  of  Canada^ 

as  imprudent  and  malicious^  and  mighty  by  the  profewionft  the 
parliament  then  made«  have  proved  dangerous  to  him,  yet 
served  his  turn>  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among 
themselves^  all  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  the  go* 
vernment,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upq^Ei  him  as 
a  man  for  their  tuni,  upon  whom  they  might  depend,  as  one 
who  would  go'through  the  work  that  he  undertook/' 

Tlie  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Horne's  letter  appears 
to  me  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  th^ 
same  letter,  "  whoever  or  whatever  is  Sovereign,  demands  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  people/'  Is  it  possible  that  the 
last  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  same  person,  wbio 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  the  King's  smiling  when  the 
city  remonstrance  was  presented,  reminded  him,  that  ^*  Nero 
fiddled,  while  Rome  was  burning?" 

W.  B. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  last  quotation,  see  ante,  p.  12L 

EDIT« 

*  The  Rockingham  party  had  consented  to  unite  with  the^ 
Bedford  administration  on  the  express  stipulation  of  a  reversal, 
of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes.  They  were  not,  however,, 
able  to  obtain  this  stipulation  at  last ;  and,  as  some  indemni- 
fication to  Wilkes  for  the  promise  they  had  made  to  him  in 
this  respect,  they  granted  him  a  pension  out  of  their  own  sala^ 
ri^s,  upon  the  proportions  stated  above,  with  which,  at  their 
entreaty,  be  again  returned  to  th^  continent,    edit,^ 
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or  of  Jamaica^  or  the  embassy  to  Comiantmopk  ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  threaten  to  write  them 
down,  as  he  had  before  served  another  adminis- 
tration, in  a  year  and  an  half;  he  must  be  sup* 
ported  in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his 
insolence — ^because  it  would  mortify  the  King ! 

Junius  may  chuse  to  suppose  that^  these 
things  cannot  happen !  But  that  they  have  hap- 
pened,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes's  denial,  I 
do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did  com- 
mission Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him 
a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  Irish 
establishment  for  thirty  years;  with  which,  and 
a  pardon,  he  declared  he  would  be  satisfied  t 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ons- 
low, he  did  accept  a  clandestine^  precarious  aiid 
eleemosynary  pension  from  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration * ;  which  they  paid  in  proportion  to 
and  out  of  their  salaries ;  and  so  entirely  was  it 
ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the 
ministry,  their  names  were  scratched  out  of  the 
list,  and  they  contributed  no  longer.  I  say; 
he  did  solicit  the  governments  and  the  embassy, 
and  threatened  their  refusal  nearlv  in  these 
words—-"  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write 
down  the  last  administration,  should  I  employ: 
as  much  time  upon  you,  very  few  of  you  would 
be  in  at  the  death."    When  these  threats  did 

^  See  the  l99t  note,  which  states  the  pension  referred  to, 

EDIT. 
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pot  prevoil)  he  came  over  to  England  to  embar- 
rails  them  by  his  presence ;  and  when  he  found 
thai  lord  Rockingham  was  something  firmer 
and  more  manly  than  he  expected,  and  ii^fiised 

to  be  bullied^ into  what  he  could  not  perform^ 

Mn  Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave 
England  without  money ;  and  the  duke  of  Port- 
land and*  lord  Rockingham  purchased  his  ab- 
sence with  one  hundred  pounds  a  j^ece;  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  here  advance,  I  appeal  to  the  duke  dP 
Portland,  to  lord  Rockingham,  to  lord  John 
Cavendish,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  &c. — I  appeal  to  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still  extant* 

Should  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  (iailing  in  this 
wholesale  trade)  chuse  to  dole  out  his  popnla* 
rity  by  the  pound,  and  expose  the  city  offices 
to  sale  to- his  brother,  his  attorney,  &c.  Junius 
ytSl  tell  us,  it  is  only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to 
inake  them  chamberlain^  Umn^lerk^  &c.  and  he 
must  fiot  be  opposed  in  thus  robbing  the  andent 
Citizens  of  their  birthr^ht— because  any  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  King! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his 
own  fortune  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring 
a  debt  of  tmenty  thousand  pounds  merely  by  his 
own  private  exteavagance,  without  a  single  ser- 
vice or  exertion  all  this  time  for  the  public, 
whilst  bis.  estate  remained;  should  he»  at  length, 


V 
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being  undoQ^f  commence  p^tnot^  have&e  good 
fcxrtune  tp  be  illcigally  persecuted,  and  in  copt 
sideration  of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by  a  few 
gentlemen  of  the  purest  public  principles) 
should  his  debts,  (though  none  of  them  wer^ 
contracted  for  the  public)  and  all  his  other  in* 
cufnbi:anc?3  be  discharged;  should  he  be  offerer 
ed  600h  or  1CXX)1.  a  year  to  make  him  inde*' 
pendent  for  the  future ;  and  should  he,  after  all, 
instead  of  gratitude  for  these  services,  insolently 
forbid  his  bene&ctors  to  bestow  their  own  mo- 
ney upon  any  other  object  but  himself*,  and 
revile  them  for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  sup- 
plies }  Junius  (who,  any  more  than  lord  Chat- 
ham, never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enonnous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they 
thinly:  of  converting  the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes^i^ 
private  extravagance  to  the  support  of  public 

measurea^*^-* they  are  as  great  tools  as  my 

gr«n4moiher;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold 
the  strings  of  their  purses-o^  long  a$h^  cmU. 
nue^  to  h  a  thorn  in  the  King's  side/ 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted, 
and  I  never  will  act,  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less 
^^onpurable  to  be  the  creature  of  a  court  than 

•    •  •  c 

*  TTie  quarre]  beiweeq  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Horne  origi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  appropriating:  the  contributions  to  the 
BiH  of  Rights  Society,  the  funds  of  which  were  professedly 
subscribe 4  %  th^  pMrp^se  4)f  payipg  ^  dfibu  0(  the  former. 

EDIT. 
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the  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition 
to  be  lord  Rockingham  and  lord.  Chatham; 
under  one  of  whose  banners  all  the  opposing 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 
places,  enlist.  I  can  place  no  confidence  in 
either  of  them,  or  in  any  others,  unless  they 
will  how  engage,  Whilst  they  are  out,  to  grant 
certain  essential  advantages  for  the  security  of 
the  public  when  they  shall  be  in  administration. 
These  points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because 
they  are  fearful  lest  they  should  prevent  any  fu- 
ture overtures  from  the  court.  To  force  them 
to  these  stipulations  has  been  th^  uniform  endea-^ 
vour  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr. 
,  Oliver,  &c.  and  therefore,  they  are  abused  by 
Junius.  I  know  no  reason  but  my  zeal  and  in- 
dustry in  the  same  cause  that  should  intitle  me 
to  the  honour  of  being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with 
persons  of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty 
I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckfbrd 
to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim  than  this  when 
be  provided  that  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the*  Mansion-house  for  the  members  of  both' 
Houses  in  opposition  *.  At  that  time  he  drew 
up  the  neads  of  an  engagement,  which  he  gave 
to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch  it  in 

*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1770,  at  which  forty-five  noWe- 
men,  besides  a  great  number  of  members  jof  parUament,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  present*    edit. 
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terms  so  cantious  and  precise,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  future  quibble  and  evasion;  but  td 
oblige  them  either  to  fuMl  the  intent  of  the  oh* 
ligation,  or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and  leave 
it  on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  was  deter^ 
mined  to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion-house^ 
that  either  by  their  refusal  they  might  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  or  by  the  engagement 
lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention,  lord  Rocking- 
ham and  his  friends  flatly  refused  any  engage* 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as  flatly  swore,  they 
should  then — "  eat  none  of  his  broth  ;"  and  he 
was  determined  to  put  off  the  entertainment : 
But  Mr.  Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by  ■  « 
to  indulge  them  in  the  ridiculous  parade  of  a 
popular  procession  through  the  city,  and  to  give 
them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary  con- 
sequence, for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks 
and  purveyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the 
llianks  of  the  city  to  lord  Chatham;  which 
were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his  declaration  in. 
iavoiu:  of  short  parliaments  •  ;  in  order  thereby^ 

*"  The  vole  of  thanks  and  answer  were  as  follow : 
At  ar  Common  Council  holden  on  the  14th  of  May,  ITTO,  it 
was  resolved,  *'  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  court  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Right  Hon.  William  earl  of  Chatham,  for  the 
;Eeal  he  has  shewn  in*  support  of  those  most  valuable  and  sacred 
privileges,  the  rightf  of  election,  and  the  right  of  petition ;  and 

for 
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to  fix  lord  Chatham  at  least  to  that  one  con^ 
tutional  remedy,  without  which  all  others  can 
affi>rd  no  security.  Hie  embarrassment  no 
doubt  was  cruel.  He  had  his  choice,  either  to 
0^nd  the  Rockingham  party,  who  declared,/E>r« 
pmlfy  against  short  parliaments,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  whose  numbers  in  both  houses  he 

for  his  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endeavours  shaU  hereafter 
be  used  that  parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  pu- 
ttty,  by  shortening  their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  full 
and  eqiiil  representation;  ati  act  which  wiU  render  his  naros 
Buore  honciofed  by  posterity^  tl^i^  the  ipemorab]^  sDcqesses  of 
tjie  glorious  war  he  conducted/' 

To  this  vote  of  thanks  the  earl  of  Chatham  made  the  fol- 
Ibwing  reply  to  the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  bis 
ixirdl^ip : 

'^  GBNTLCMEM, 

*'  .It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expressioa  to  all  I  ^1, 
on  the  extraordinary  bpnour  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  th« 
City  of  London ;  a  body  so  highly  respectable  on  every  account^ 
but  above  all,  for  their  constant  assertion  of  the  birthrights  of 
Englishmen)  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  our  pr^feBt  unbuppy  situatiw,  roy  duty  shdl  be,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  to  add  the  zesilous  icndeavours'  of  ap  I'ndiiHv 
dual  to  those  leg^l  exertions  of  constitutional  rights^  which^  to 
their  everlasting  honour,  the  City  of  London  has  made,  in  de- 
fence of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition,  and  for 
obtaining  e^tual  reparation  to  the  electors  pf  Great  Britain. 

"  J^  to  the  point  among  the  d^oiarati(nis  which  I  am  un- 
derstood to  have  aiade,  of  mj  wiji»Jies  for  the  public^  permit  m^ 
to  ^ay  there  has  been  some  misappreb^p^ion^  for  with  all  my 
^ferenee  to  the  sentiments  of  the  City,  I  ^m  bound  to  decide, 
that  I  camiot  recommend  trieuuial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 

against 
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must  expect  again  to  be  minister ;  or  to  give  up 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  finally 
all  real  consequence  must  proceed.  Lord  Chat^ 
ham  chose  the  latter :  and  I  will  venture  to  say^ 
that»  by  his  answer  to  those  thanks,  he  has  given 
up  the  people  without  gaining  the  fiiendship  or 
cordial  assistance  of  the  Rodangham  fiiction } 

against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  elections ; 
ready  to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment^  if  the  wish  (or 
that  measure  shall  become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Parity 
of  pariiament  is  the  comer'^lone  in  the  tN>mmoQ*wealth ;  and 
as  one  obvious  means  toifirards  this  necessary  end  is  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  constituents  and 
the  elected^  I  have,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  ear- 
nest wishes  for  a  more  full  and  equal  representation,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  knight  of  the  shire  in  a  county,  us  a  further  ba- 
lance to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 

''  I  have  tlHTOwn  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a 
private  man,  when  he  presumes  to  suggest  any  thing  new  on  a 
high  matter.  Animated  by  your  approbation,  I  shall  with  bet*< 
ter  hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to  the  public  wisdom; 
as  an  oliyect  most  deliberately  to  be  weighed,  accut^ttely  exa- 
mined, and  maturely  digested. 

**  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and 
when  retired  from  it,  experienced,  with  gratitude,  the  favour 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  am  now  particularly  fortunate,  that, 
with  their  good  hldng,  I  ean  offir  any  thing  towards  upholding 
diis  wisely-combmed  frame  of  mixed  government  against  the 
decays  of  time,  and  tlM  deviations  incideiA  to  all  human  instil. 
tutioBs ;  and  I  shall  esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the 
City  of  Ixmdon  can  vouchsafe  to  think  that  my  endeavours 
have  not  been  wanting  to  maintiun  the  national  honour,  to  de- 
fend the  colonies,  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 

country. 
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iivhose  little  politics  are  Confined  tof  the  making 
of  matche3,  and  extending  their  family  connec-^ 
tions,  and  who  think  they  gain  more  by  pro-*^ 
puring  one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their 
languid  property  and  feeble  character,  the  abili*^ 
lies  of  a  Chatham^  or  the  confidence  of  the  public^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present 
wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  country,  the 
principles  of  Junius  will  suit  no  form  of  govern-r 
ment.     They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under  any 
constitution.     Personal   enmity  is  a  motive  fit 
only  for  the  devil  *    Whoever  or  whatever  is  so- 
vereign, demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
people.     The  union  is  formed  for  their  happi- 
ness, which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  re« 
spect ;  and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would 
persuade  either  to  a  wanton  breach  of  it.   When 
it  is  banished  by  either  party,  and  when  every 
method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce  :  but  even  then  he 
must  have  a  hard  and  a  wicked  heart  indeed 
who  punishes  the  greatest  criminal  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  punishment ;  and  who  does  not 

country,  as  well  as  to  preserve  from  violation  the  law  of  the 
hind^  and  the  essential  rights  of  the  constitution/' 

On  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments.  Lord  Chatham  ap- 
pears subsequently  to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  editor's  note  to  Letter  xliv.  ante,^.  220. 
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let  &U  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNE, 


LETTER  LIV*. 


TO    THE   PJIINTER    OF   THE    PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

SIR«  13  4^.  1171. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the 

duke  of  Grafton,  for  suffering  any  part  of  my 

attention  to  be  diverted  from  his  Grace  to  Mr. 

Home.     I  am  not  justified  by  the  similarity  of 

their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  however  detest-* 

able,  have  not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the 

censure  of  the  press,  unless  they  are  united  with 

the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief  to  the 

community. — Mr,  Home's  situation   does  not 

correspond  with  his  intentions.— -In   my  own 

opinion,  (which  I  know,  will  be  attributed  to  my 

usual  vanity  and  presumption)  his  letter  to  me 

^oes  not  deserve  an  answer.     But  X  understand 

that  the  public  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence ; 

— ^that  an  answer  is  expected  from  me,  and  that 

if  I  persist  in  refusing  to  plead,  it  will  be  taken 

for  conviction.   I  should  be  inconsistent  with  the 

*  Junius,  in  Private  Letter,  No.  37,  iqakes  the  following 
bbservation.  **  If  Mr.  Home  answers  this  letter  handsomely 
and  in  point*  he  shall  be  my  great  Apollo."    sdit. 
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principles  I  profess,  if  I  declined  an  i^peal  t^ 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  or  did  not  willidgfy 
submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me,  I 
am  ready  to  agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius 
to  make  use  of,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  admit  that 
they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  an  extreme  want  of  conduct  and  dis- 
cretion can  consist  with  the  abilities  I  have  al- 
lowed  him ;  nor  can  he  conceive  thata  very  ho« 
nesA  man,  with  a  very  good  understanding,  may  be 
deceived  by  a  knave«    His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  must  be  limited  indeed.     Had  he  never 
mixed  with  the  world,  one  would  think  that 
even  his  books  might  have  taught  him  better. 
Did  he  hear  lord  Mansfield,  when  he  defisnded 
his.  doctrine  concerning  libels? — Or  when   he 
stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for  criminal  coti- 
vef sation  ?«^Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons 
fin:  calling  the  House  of  Lords  together  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  Wood- 
:^l's  trial  *  ? — Had  he  been  present  upon  any  of 
diese  occasions,  he  would  have  seen  how  posst^^ 
ble  it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  to  confi^und 
himself  in  absurdities,  which  would^disgrace  the 
lips  of  an  idiot.     Perhaps   the  example  might 
have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own  under- 

*  See  tke  choi^e^  V«L  L  pu  SSi6,  note.    edit. 
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fCandilig  fto  higbljr.-^Loi'd  LiCtktdn'ft  integrity 
wd  jbid^ent  are  unquestionable  ;--yet  he  is 
kno^R^  to  admire  that  cunning  Scotchman,  and 
verily  believes  him  an  honest  mab.— -I  speak  to 
ficts,  widi  which  bR  oi  w  are  conversant — I 
speak  to  mest  and;  to  thi^ir  experience,  and  will 
not  descend  to  answw  the  Uttle  sneering  s(4>his- 
tiies'of  a  Gdfeglan«**«£Mattnguished  talents  ar^ 
net  neceksArily  donnected  with  discretion.  If 
there  be  any  dung  remkrkahle  in  the  chlmict^r 
of  Mr.  Home,'  it  is  that  es^treme.waiit  of  judg« 
nsent  shonld  be  ttniled  with  his  very  moderate 
capacity.  Yet  I  have  not  forgotten  the  acknow# 
ledgmest  i  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  boun« 
ty;  anid  thoiigh  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in 
my  opinion,  I  scorn  to  retract  the  charitable 
donation. 

I  said  tt  would  be  'very  d^gicuU  fer  Mr.  Horne 
to  write  directJy  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  mea^ 
tare,  and  not  be^  detected;  and  even  that, diffi« 
cuUy  I  confined  to  his  particular  situadon.  He 
changes  the  terms  oi  the  proposition,  and  sup^ 
poses  me  to  assiut,  that  it  would  be  mpossiUi 
fbr  my  man  to  write  foor  the  newspapers  and  hot 
be  discovered. 

He  r^pieatedly  affirm,  or  kitimates  at  kast, 
that  be  knows  the  author  of  these  letters.-*«AVitb 
triiat  cdbur  of  truth  thon  tan  he  pretend  Uml 
I  am  na  where  to  be  encountered  but  m  « twsos* 

VOL.  II.  X 
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fa^  f'-^  shall  leave  him  to  his  siispiciDm^  It 
is  not  ^lecessary  that  I  shoidd  confide  in  the  ho^^ 
Hour  or  discretion  of  a  man,  who  already  seems 
to  hate  me  with  as  mudi  r8na>ur,  as  if  I  had  for- 
merly been  his  fnend.--^But  he  asserts  that  he 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  df  sigimtures. 
To  make  the  discovery  of  any  importance  to  his 
purpose,  he  should  have  proved,  either  that  the 
fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not  been  con- 
sistently supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main* 
tained  different  principles  under  different  signa- 
tures.—^! cannot  recall  to  my  memory  the  num- 
berless trifles  I  have  written  \ — but  I  t^y  upon 
the  conseiousness  of  my  own  integrity,  and  de^ 
him  to  fix  any  colourable  diarge  of  inconsistency 
upon  me.^  ^ 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives 
5f  his  apparent  hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes :  nor  does 
it  follow  that  I  may  not  judge  £urly  of  Ms  cpn- 
duct,  thoi]^h  it  were  true,  ^t  I  had  no  conduct 
qf  my^  0ivn. — Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture^ 
upon  the  importance  of  his  services  ;---the  di«ad- 
fill  battles  which  he  might  have  been  engaged  in, 
and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped. — In  support 
of  the  formidable  description^  he  quotes  verses 
without^mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction, 
and  naturally  appeals  to  the  evidaoce  of  th^ 
poets.— ^Taking  him  at  his  word,  he  cannot  but 
admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilk^  in  this  Une 
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of  semce.  Oii  one  side  we  see  tiothing  but  ima- 
ginary  distresses.  On  the  other  we  see  real  pro- 
secutions ;-^real  penalties ; — real  imprisonment; 
— -life  repeatedly  hazarded ;  and,  at  one  moment, 
almost  the  certainty  of  death  *.  Thanks  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  every  man  who  does  his  duty 
IB  the  engagement ;  but  it  is  the  wounded  sol- 
dier who  deserves  the  reward. 

I  did Ktot  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had 
been  an  active  partisan.'  It  would  defeat  my 
own  purpose  not  to  allow  him  a  degree  of  merits 
whi(^  aggravates  his  guilt.  The  very '  charge 
^f  amtrib^mg  his  utmost  effiyrte  to  support  a  m^ 
msterial  measurey  implies  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  former  services.  If  he  had  not  once  been 
distinguished  by  his  apparent  zeal  in  defence  of 
the  common  cause,  he  could  not  now  be  distin- 
guished by  deserting  it.— As  for  myself,  it  is  no 
longer  a  iquestion  whether  I  shall  mix  with  the 
throngs  and  take  a  single  share  in  the  danger. 
Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must  encounter 
a  host  of  ^eniies.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
way  to  '^erve  the  public,  without  engaging  in 
persobal  (parrels  with  insignificant  individuals, 
or  submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  canvassing 
votes  for  an  election  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in  de* 
dics^ing  my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow- 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  here  alluded  to,  sec 
tine  editdi^s  note  to  Letter  xlvi.  ante,  p.  2^.     edit. 

X  2 
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subjecte  ? — ^^What  pubUq  qUe^(m  have  I  dedia* 
ed,  what  villain  have  I  i^red? — h  there  no 
labour  in  the  composition  of  these  letters  ?  Mr* 
Home»  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
fiicility  of  my  writings,  by  the  flaency  of  his 
own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  pf  the  galknt 
feats  he  would  have  performed,  if  he  had  lived 
in  the  last  century.  The  unhappy  Charles  could 
hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living  princes 
have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and  respect 
Upon  these  terms,  there  is  no  danger  in  being  a 
patriot*  If  he  means  any  tilung  more  tiian  a 
pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try  hpw  weU  his  argu- 
ment holds  together.**-^!  presume  he  is  not  yet 
so  mudb  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  consti-' 
tution  has  not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated 
under  tl\e  present  reign.  He  will  not  say,  that 
the  laws  have  not  t)een  shamefully  bit)ken  or 
perv^ted  j-^-that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  been 
repeatedly  solicited  and  refused*— Grievances 
Kke^  lUese  were  the  foundation  of  the  rebeflioH  in 
the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Home» 
they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  Kfe 
of  his  Sovereign.  I  shalF  not  ask  him  to  what 
political  constitution  this  doctrine  can  be  re- 
conciled.   But,  at  le*st,  it  is  incumbent  upon 


Ihiq  to  «h0Wi  ihftt  the  ptefcent  King  has  better 
excusef  thuti  Charles  the  first,  for  the  errors  of 
bis  govenunent.  He  ought  to  demonstrate  to 
w  that  the  constitution  was  better  understood  ai 
hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present } — that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of 
the  prerogative  were  more  aceuratelj  defifaed, 
and  more  clearly  comprehended.  If  propositiona 
like  these  cannot  be.&irly  maintained,  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  comcience^ 
not  to  act  immediaisdy  with  the  saime  freedom 
with  which  he  speaks*  I  reverence  th6  charsic« 
ter  of  Charles  the  first  bjA  little  sk  Mr.  Home  ; 
bat  I  will  not  iiisult  his  misfortunes  by  a  com^ 
pariiaoQ  that  would  degrade  himi 

It  is  worth  observing,  by  what  gentle  de- 
gcees,  the  fbrious,  persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Homd 
haa  softttied  into  moderation.  Men  'and  mea« 
sttres  were  yesterday  his  ol^ect.  What  paint 
did  he  ohce  take  to  bring  tfaia^  great  state  cri- 
ihinal  Mm  Qjmk  to  execation  !*^To^ay  he 
ddnfioes  himself  to  mciUutes  oidy^'^No  penal 
^ttuimple  is  to  be  left  to  did  successors  of  dMf 
duke  of  Grafton^^^TofinocrOWy  I  presume  bodi 
men  and  measures  will'  be  fargsven.  The  fls[m« 
ing  patriot^  i^o  so  Isitely  >seordi«d  tis  in.tJsie 
nleridb^i^  siid^s  temperately  td  the  wM^  aAd  ia 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  eudoavourtng  ta 
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cominumcate  to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbric^e, 
a  share  in  the  reproacbes,  ivith  which  be  sup- 
poses me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memotj 
fiuls  me,  if*  I  have  mentioned  their  names  witb 
disrespect ;-— unless  it  be  reproachful  tp  acknow- 
ledge  a  sinceire  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sawbridge^  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  in- 
nocence of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 

It  seems  I  atn  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  opposition.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  re* 
proach,  it  should  have  been  l>etter  ^  supported* 
I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
the  respect  I  bear  lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew 
what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from 
it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion^ 
and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to 
a  man,  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my  es- 
teem*. As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of 
avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vu^ar  ambittOQ,  I 
question  whether  die  applause  of  Junius  would 
&e  of  service  to  lord  Chatham.  My  vote  will 
hardly  recommend  hint  to  an  increase  qf  his 
pension,  or  to  a  ^eat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  bis 
ambitionibe  updi  a  level  with  his  understand- 
ing ;~-if  he  ju<%es  of  wbat  is  truly  bohouisible 
for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius,  irfaich 

*  See  the  author's  opinidh  of  lord  Chatham  in  the  year 
1767,  /KM*,  p.  451.    EDiT.^    w 
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«t|imfttea  and  directs  him,  to  doqoeiice  in  de- 
bater, to  i;nsdom  in  deqislon,  even  the  pen  of 
Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him*  Re* 
corded  hpndnrs  ^all  gather  round  his  monu* 
ment,  and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid 
fiibric,  and  will  sitpport  th6  laurels  that  adorn 
H*— I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of 
{mn^gyric. — ^These  praises  are  extorted  from 
me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  fm  they  have,  been 
dearly  earned* 

My  detestaljon  of.the.duke  of  Grafton^  is. 
not  founded  upon  his  treachery  to  any  indivi- 
dual :  though  I.  am  lulling  enough  to  suppose 
that,  in  puUic  affiurs,  it  woidd  be  imppssijble  to 
de^rt  <»:  betray  lord  Chatham,  without  doing 
an  essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  ^bhor* 
rence  qf  the  Duke  arises  from  an  intimate  know«> 
ledge  c£  fads  characttf ,  and  from  a  thorough  con« 
viction,  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  ca^se  of 
griedter  mkcltief  to  England,  than  even  the  uui^ 
fortunate  ambiticm  of  lord^Bute. 

.  The  shorteiiing  the  duration  of  parliaments 
is  a^  subject. on  which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge 
top  warmly ;  nor  will  I  question  his  sincerity. 
If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments,  I  should 
be  shamefrdly  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  bind  lord  Chatham  by  the  writ- 
ten formality  of  an  engagement.  He  has  pub- 
licly declared  himself   a   convert  to  triepnial 
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parliaments  * ;  and  tihough  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  ^is  is  the  only  possible  resource 
^e  have  left  to  piieserve  the  substantial  &ieedom 
of  the  cmistitution,  I  do  not  titiinkwe  have  a 
right  tb  determine  against  die  int^rtty  of  lord 
'Rockingham  dr  his  friends^  Other  Aieasares 
may  undouf)tedly  be  supported  in  argument,  as 
better  adapted  to  the  diswder,' or  more  likely  to 
be  obtained, 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured,  that  I  never  was 
the  champion  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But  thougb  I  am 
not  obliged  io  answer  for  the  fimteess  of  his  fit^ 
ture  adherence  to  the  pribciples  he  prdfesses,  I 
have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  will  hereafter 
di^race  them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases, 
whieh  Mr.  Home  so  petolantly  urges  against 
me,  i'have  6ne  plain,  honest  answer  to  make 
to  *  him.— WHeinever  M^i^Wlkes  *dB  be  cdft* 
victed  of  solidting  a  pension,  an!  ^Mlfesay,  or  a 
government,  he  mu«*t  depart  ftbm  €hb€^sit1ftali6tt^ 
and  renounce  that  character,  Which  he  aniif^mieii 
at  present,  and  whifth,  in  m^  q<?nion,  intitie^him 
to  the  support  of  tiie  public.  By  the  sain^  actj 
and  at  the  sattie  motoent,  he  wiU  ibrffeit  M^ 
power  bf  inbrtifying^  the  King  j  aind  ti^^  be 


XQC»t9^  aee  e^k^r's  note  to  the  pr^geding  Letter^  ^nte^j^  300  { 
and  for.  his  dfsclaration  in  favopr  of  them^  teditor's  note <to 
Letter  xiiv.  p.  220.    edit.  ,      ^ 
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t^n  never  be  a  %oimte  ftt  St  James'i^)  his  base^^ 
ness  may  administer  a  9olid  satfiifaction  to  the 
royal  mind.  The  man  I  speak  of,  has  not  it 
heart  to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  feUow  crea* 
tures.  It  19  their  virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their 
Vices  that  conscde  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr« 
Horne,  vfhen  1  take  the  £icte  he  refers  to  for 
granted.  Th^t  they  are  the  {>roduce  of  his  in* 
vention,  seems  highly  probable  j  that  tfaey  are 
exaggerated  I  have  no  doubt  At  the  worst, 
\i^hat  do  they  amount  to,  but  that  Mr«  Wilkes^ 
who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  perfect  pattern  of 
moraKty,  has  not  been  at  all  times  pmof  ^against 
ifee  extremity  of  Stress  ♦ !  •  How  sbamefol  is  it^ 
in  a  man  wh6'na»{ived  in  friendiAip  with  him, 
to  r^roach  him  with  f^lStogs^  tdcy  ndturally  con^ 
riveted  witli  despair !  Is  no  lUlowanee  tb  hft  mtid^ 
fbrbanishtnent  and  ruin?  Do^rs  a^4it^  yetirs'  ti»t 
pnsonment  ubike  no  atonewMnt  Ibi'his  erimes ) 
^The  resehtoient  of  a;  priest  i^  iinplacable.  Ko 
sufibrii^gs  can  soften,  no.  penHence  i^tti'ttppeaw 
him^-^Y^'  be  himseilf^  I  tinnk,  upon  his  own 
liystetti,  has  a<  ii^tdtitade  of  politica}-  oflfectces  to 
dEtone  tbti  I  will  not  insist  upon  the^  iHOiseoua 
detail,  wiffa  Which  he  so  lobg  disgusted  tl&e  pub^*' 

fici    Be  seems  i&  be  ashamed  of  it.    But  wbatl 

»  •  - 

*  For  Mr.  "Witkei^s  defence  of  himself  against  the  charges 
6f  \|jr.  iiotn^,  «ee  the  note^  ante,  p.  265.    smr. 
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excuse  will  he  make  to  the  j&itficU  of  tfaie  coopi^ 
tution  for  labouring  to  promote  this  cofmrnmakb/ 
bad  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance?  Upon  what  honourable  mo* 
tives  did  he  recommend  him  to  the  livery  of 
London  for  their  representative ; — to  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  for  their  alderman  ; — to  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex  for  their  knight  ?  Will  he  affirm 
tbat^  at  that  time^  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  solicitaticms  to  the  ministry  ? — That  be 
^ould  say  so,  is  indeed  very  necessary  for  his 
own  justification,  but  where  will  he  find  credu- 
lity to  believe  him  ? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his 
ethics  I  know  not.  .  His  logic  seems  to  have 
been  studied  under  Mr.  Dysim»  That  miserable 
paniphleteer,  by  dividing  the  only  precedent  in 
point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  pur* 
pose,  had  reduced  his  argument  upon  the  Mid« 
dlesex  election  to  something  like  the  shape  of  a 
syUogism.  Mr.  Home  has  conducted  himself 
with  ihe  same  ingenuity  and  candour.  I  had  a& 
finned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the  pub- 
lic fiivoilr,  ^^  as  long  as  he  stood  forth  against  a 
ministry  and  parliament,  who  were  doing  every 
thing  they  could  to  endave  the  country,  and  as 
Img  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  King's  side.''  X^ 
firom  the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply^ 
one  would  think  that  I  had  rested  my  expe<4a>» 
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tioi),  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  supported  by 
the  public,  upon  the  single  condition  pf  his 
mortifying  the  King.  Hiis  inay  be  logic  at 
Cambridge  or  at  the  Treasury,  but  among  men 
of  sense  aod  honour,  it  M  foUy  or  yillany  in 
the  extreme.  ^ 

ft 

I  see  the  pitiful  advi^Qtage  he  has  taken  of  a 
single  unguarded  expression,  in  a  letter  not  in* 
tended  for  the  public.  Yet  it  is,  only  the  ea^pres^ 
uon  that  is  unguarded.     I  adhere  to  the  true 
meaning  of  that  m^tE^t  of  the  sentence,  taken 
separately  as  he  takes  it,  and  now,:  upon  the 
coolest  deliberation,  rcrsussert  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses I  referred  to,  it  may  be  highly  n^edtori* 
ous  to  the,  pubUc,  to  wound  the  pets<mal  fed^ 
ings  of  the  Sovereign.    It  is  not  a  general  pro* 
position,  nor  is  it  generally  applied  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this,   or  any  other  constitution. 
Mr.  Hoi^e  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  ^e  best 
of  pripces  is  not  displtosed  with .  die  abuse, 
which  he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ofttehsibletminis-p 
ters» ;   It  makesi  them,  I  presume,  more  rproperly 
the  olgeets  of  his  royal  compassion  {^neither 
does  it  e^Bcape  his  sagacity,  that  the '  lowerr  they 
are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem,  the  more 
submissively  they  must  depend  upon  his  favour 
for  protection.    This,  I  affirm,  upon  the  most 
solemn  conviction,  and  the  most  certain  know- 
ledge, is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the 
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closet.— It  id  tinnec^siiry  to  pursue  the  arga- 
inent  any  farther. 

Mr.  Home  is  now  a  very  loyal  subject.  He 
laments  the  wretched  state  of  politics  in  this 
country,  Add  sees,  in  a  new  light,  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  the  opposition.  Whoever  or  ^kat- 
ifver  k  Sovereign^  demands  the  respect  and  support 
tf  ihe  people  *;  it  was  not  so,  whm  Nero  Jiddledj 
while  Rome  was  burning  t.  Our  gracious  Sove* 
l^ign  has  had  wonderful  success,  in  creating  new 
Itttachmetits  to  Ms  person  omd  fimity.  He  owes 
It,  I  presume,  to  the  regular  system  he  has  pur- 
sued in  the  mystery  of  conversion.  Ite  began 
with  an  ejcperiment  iipon  'Ae  Scoteh,  and  coa* 
eludes  with  convertiiig  Mr.  Hdrne.—What  ^ 
ptty  it  i«  thai  the  J&U)$  should  h^  condemned 
by  Providence  to. wait  fbr  a  Mesi^ah  of  their 
c^wn  I   ' 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misiMerpret* 
ing  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Hofne  has  improved 
i^on  his  profession.  He  alters  th^  text,  tod 
oteates  fi  refotabie  doctrine  of  hi&^wn.  Such 
aitifices  cannot  long  dtiude  the  undetfttaiidiiig 
cf  tile  peo|>le)  and  without  meaning  an  indecent 

t  '■  ,  ■  •  . 

r  ■ 

Stibicon,   '     '     ,      ... 

f  This  forms  a  sentence  of  Home's  own  writing ; — jand  was 
<me  of  l^is  bitterest  sarcasms  against  the  Bang.  But  see  editor's 
note,  tviiu^)}.  l91.    ^TStt. 
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<;opq[>amoii9  I  may  vowtnre  to  foretell  tiiat  tha 
Bible  and  JukiU9  will  be  read^  wfaeu  llie  com* 
mentariw  of  tbe  Jewita  are  fiogotten. 

JUNIUS.  * 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBUC  ADVERTISER* 

*  •  * 

-  axR,  26  Aw;,  mi. 

The  .enonies  of  tihie  people  having  now 
nothing  better  to  object  to  my  fiiend  Junius,  are 
at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  politics  and  to  rail  at 
him  for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His  vanity 
as4  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  to]MCft  of  their 
abuse*  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of 
such  diai^ges  (suppodaig  they  were  true,)  but 
to  shew  that  they  are  not  founded.  If  I  ad- 
mitted the  premises,  I  should  readily  agree  in 
all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Vanity 
indeed  is  a  venial  a^or,  for  it  usually  carries  its 
own  puiuiAmeiit  with  it; — but  if  I  thought 
Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrei^ctful  w(»d 
c^  the  region  of  his  country,  I  should  be  the 
firsit  to  renounce  and  give  him  up  to  the  public 
t^ontenipt  and  indignation.  As  a  man,  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian  upon'  the  most 
i^ncere  conviction.  As  a  writer,  he  would  be 
pro0sly  inconsistent  with  his  political  principles; 
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if  he  dared  toattackai  religion  established  by 
those  lawSy  wMcH  it  seem«  to  be  th^  purpose 
of  his  lifei  to  defend.— Now  for  the  proofs.— 
JuNitJS  is  accused  of  an  impious  aUusion  to  the 
holy  sacrament,  where  he,  says  that,  if  lord 
Weymouth  be  denied  th^^cupj  there  will  he  no 
keeping  him  within  Ihepale  of  the  ministry.  Now, 
Sir,  I  affirm  that  this  passage  refers  entirely  to  a 
teremonial  m  the  Roman  catholic  church,  which 
denies  the  cup  to  the  laity.  It  has  no  manner 
of  relation  to  the  Protestant  creed,  and  is  in  this 
codntry,  as  fair  an  object  of  ridicule^  as  transub- 
staniiationy  or  any  other  part  of  lard  Peter^% 
history  in  the.  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

But  Junius,  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and 
impiety,  in  comparing  his  writings  to  the  holy 
scriptuj::e.TT-The  formal  prot^t  he  makes  against 
any  such  comparison,  avails  him  nothing.  It 
becomes;  necessary  then  to  shew  that  the  charge 
destroys  itself. — If  he  be  win,  he  cannot  be 
impious.  A  vain  man  does  not  usually  compare 
himself  to.an  object,  which  it  is  his  design  to  un- 
dervalue. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  impious^ 
he  cannot  be  vain.  For  his  impiety,  if  ainy, 
must  consist  in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the 
holy  scriptures  by  a  comparison  with  his  own 
contemptible  writings.  This  would  be  folly  in- 
deed of  the  grossest  nature,  but  where  lies  the 
vanity? — ^I  shall  now  be  told,— «« Sir,  what  you 
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wy  is  plausible  enough,  but  still  you  must  allow 
that  it  is  shamefully  impudent  in  Junius  to  tell  ua 
that  his  works  will  live  as  long  as  the  Bible/* 
My  answer  is.  Agreed:  hut  Jirst  prove  that  he 
has  said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  utmost  he  expects  is,  that  the  Bible  and 
Junius  will  survive  the  commentaries  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  niay  prove  true  in  a  fortnight 
The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  shew  that 
his  works  are,  m  Ms  apinhny  to  live  as  long  as 
the  Bible. — Suppose  I  were  to  foretel  that  Jack 
and  Tom  would  survive  Harry. — Does  it  follow 
that  Jack  must  live  as  loi^  as  Tom?  I  would 
only  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  prot^t  against 
the  least  idea  of  pro&n^ess. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually 
answered,  arraigned  and  convicted.  These  can* 
did  critics  never  remember  any  thing  he  says  ia 
lumour  of  our  holy  religion ;  though  it  is  true 
that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  internal  evidence  "which  the  purest  qfall 
religions  carries  with  it.  I  quote  his  words,  and 
condude  from  them,  that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty 
Christian,  in  substance,  not  in  ceremony;  though 
possibly  he  may  not  agree  with  my  reverend 
Lords  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  tfuit  prefers  are  morality^  or  that  kneeU 
ing  is  reUgion. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  LVI.    V^f''^ 

FROM   THE   R£y.    MR.  HOEK£  TO  JtTMlUS. 

16  4ugust^  1771. 

I  CONGRATULATE  y0ii>  Slr^  OQ  the  re, 
coveiy  of  your  ivonted  style,  though  it  has  coat 
you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate  your  labour  m 
the  compoaitibn  of  your  letters,  and  iwiU  Gommu<- 
nicate  to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency. — Trolih 
needs  no  ornament,  and,  in  my  opinion,  \rfaat 
she  boiTows  of  the  peacH  is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  diaige  against  me  of 
corruption.  I  denied  die  charge,  and  called  fi>r 
your  proio^L  You  replied  with  abuse,  and  re-as- 
eerted  your  charge.  I. called  again  for  pit>of& 
You  reply  again  with  abuse  only,  and  drop  your 
accusation.  In  your  ifortnigfat's  letter,  there  is 
not  <Hie  woid  upon  the  subject  c^  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  return  thanks 
to  you  ibr  your  condescenmn^  and  to  a  gratefid 
public  and  Ao^es/  ministry  far  all  the.&vours 
they  have  conferred  Upon  me.  The  two  latter, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  sfaaU 
sdicit;  and  since  you  have  been  pleased  to  ac^ 
knowledge  that  yon  told  a  deUberate  lie  in  my 
favour  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable  dona* 
tion,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  here- 
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after  (if  you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned 
my  nam^  with  disrespect)  make  the  same .  ac« 
knowledgment  for  what  you  have  said  to  my 
prejudice? — This  second  recantation  will  per- 
haps be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition  i 
but  should  you  decline  it^  you  will  only  afibrd 
one  more  instance  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be 
generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  sometimes 
bountifid  who  are  not  honest. 

At  all  events  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your 
panegyric  as  lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument 
I  shall  have  none ;  but  over  my  grave  it  will  be 
said,  in  your  own  words,  ^^  Homers  situation 
did  not  correspond  with  his  intentions^" 

JOHN  HORNR 


LETTER  LVIIt. 

TO    HIS    GRACE   THE    DURE   OF   GRAFTON* 
MY  LORD,  28  Sept.   nil. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  ap- 
prized of  the  fuU  extent  of  their  obligations  to 

*  The  epitaph  would  not  be  ill  suited  to  the  character. — 
At  the  best,  it  is  but  equivocal. 

t  "The  inclosed  is  of  such  importance,  so  very  material, 
that  it  must  be  given  to  the  public  immediately/'  Private 
LeUer,  No.  88.    edit. 

VOL.  II,  y 
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you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of  Ae 
endless  variety  of  your  character.  They  have 
seen  you  distinguished  and  successful  in  die 
continued  violation  of  those  moral  and  poiitica} 
duties,  by  which  the  little,  as  well  as  the  great 
societies  of  life,  are  coMected  and  held  together. 
Every  colour,  every  character  became  you.  With 
a  rate  of  abilities,  which  lord  Weymouth  very 
justly  looks  down  upon  with  contempt,  you  have 
done  as  much  mischief  to  the  community  as 
CrormveU  would  have  done,  if  Cromwell  liad  been 
a  coward,  and  as  mudhi  as  Machkcsoel^  if  Ma- 
chicuvel  had  not  known,  that  an  appearand^  oi 
morals  and  religion  afe  useful  in  society .^-To  a 
thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will, 
in  no  view,  appear  so  formidable,  as  when  he 
observes  to  what  enormous  excesses  it  has  safely 
conducted  your  Grace,  without  a  ray  of  real 
understanding,  without  even  the  pretension  to- 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a 
single  spark  of  personal  resolution.  What  must 
"be  the  operation  of  that  pernicious  influence, 
(for  which  our  Kings  have  wisely  exchanged  the 
nugatory  name  of  prca'ogative)  that,  in  the  higlv* 
est  stations,  can  so  abundantly  supply  the  ab-^. 
sence  of  virtue,  courage,  and  abilities,  and  qua- 
lify a  man  to  b^  the  mini3jl;ef  pf  a  great  natipny 
whom  a  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed 
and  afiaid  to  admit  into  his  family!  Like  the 
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univefrsal  pa3sp0rt  of  an  ambasss^dor,  it  super^ 
8ede3  the  prohibition  of  the  laws,  banishes  the 
staple  virtues  of  the  country,   and   introduces 
vice  and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  depart- 
ments pf  the  state.     Other  princes,  besides  his 
Majesty,   have   had  the   means  of  corruption 
ivitbin  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with 
xnoderation.     In  formier  times,  corruption  was 
considered  as  a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government, 
and  only  called  in  upon  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies*    The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanctified  reli- 
poup  of  George  the  third  have  taught  him  to 
new  j^pdel  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.     The 
natural  resources  of  the  crown  are  no  longer 
CQnfi4ed  in.     Corruption  glitters  in  the  van  ;— 
collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  mer- 
cen^aries^  aijid,  at  the  same  moment,  iqipoverishes 
^nd  inslaves  the  country. — His  Majesty's  prede- 
cem^s^   (excepting  that  worthy  fiupily,  froqi 
which  you,  my  l^ofd^   are  unquestionably  df3- 
jjc^nd^^)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their 
gp^ipositiop,  with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties 
in  abun4an,ce.     They  were  kings  pj:  gentlemen, 
flyot  hypocrites  or  priests.    They  were  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  b,ut  did  flot  know  the  valuis 
of  their  office.     They  s^-id  their  prayers  without 
ceremony,  and  had  too  little  priestcraft  in  their 
linderstancjji^ajj,  to  reconcile  the  sanctimonious 
fprws  pf  xeli^on,  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
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the  morality  of  their  people. — My  Lord,  this  is 
fact,  not  declamation. — ^With  all  your  partiality 
to  the  house  of  Stuart^  you  must  confess,  that 
even  Charles  the  second  would  have  blushed  at 
that  open  encouragement,  at  those  eager,  me- 
retricious caresses,  with  which  every  species  of 
private  vice  and  public  prostitution  is  received 
at  St.  Jameses. — The  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart 
has  been   treated  with  an  asperity,   which,   if 
comparison  be  a  defence,  seems  to  border  upon 
injustice.     Neither  Charles  nor  his  brother  were 
qualified  to  support  such  a  system  of  measures, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  subvert  the  constitution  of  England. 
One  of  them  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  hii^ 
pleasures, — the  other  in  his  religion.     But  the 
danger  to  this  country  would  cease  to  be  pro- 
blematical, if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to 
a  prince,  whose  apparent  simplicity  might  throw 
his  subjects  off  their  guard, — who  might  be  no , 
libertine  in  behaviour, — ^who  should  have  no  sense 
of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
religion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude, 
might  have  no  scruples  of  conscience  to  inter- 
fere with  his  morality.     With  these  honourable 
qualifications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  of  si- 
tuation, low  craft  and  falsehood  are  all  the  abi- 
lities that  are  wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
ages,  and  to  deface  the  noblest  monument  that 
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human  policy  has  erected — I  know  such  a  man  ^ 
T— My  Lord,  I  know  you  both;  and  with  the 
blessing  of  God  (for  I  too  am  religious,)  the 
people  of  England  shall  know  you  as  well  as  I 
do.  I  am  not  very  sure,  that  greater  abilities 
would  not,  in  effect,  be  an  impediment  to  a  de- 
sign, which  seems  at  first  sight  to  require  a  su- 
perior capacity.  A  better  understanding  might 
make  him  sensible  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
that  system  he  was  endeavouring  to  corrupt. 
The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him. 
The  meanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the 
object  (supposing  he  could  attain  to  it)  would 
fill  him  with  shame,  t'epentance  and  disgust. 
But  these  are  sensations,  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.  In  some 
men,  there  is  a  maUgnant  passion  to  destroy 
the  works  of  genius,  literature,  and  freedom. 
The  Vandal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratifica- 
tion in  it. 

Reflections  like  these,  my  Lord,  h^ve  a  ge- 
neral relation  to  your  Grace,  and  inseparably 
attend  you,  in  whatever  company  or  situation 
your  character  occurs  to  us.  They  have  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  following  recent 
fact,  which  I  lay  before  the  public,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  best  of  Sovereigns,  and  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  people. 

A  prince  (whose  piety  and  self-denial,  one 
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would  think,  might  secure  him  from  such  a 
multitude  of  worldly  necessitiesj)  with  aii  an- 
nual revenue  of  near  a  fnillion  sletling,  unfijr- 
tunately  wants  money. — The  navy  of  England, 
by  an  equally  strange  concurrence  df  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  (though  not  ijuite  so  un* 
fortunately  for  his  Majesty)  is  in  equal  ^ant  of 
timber.  The  world  knows,  in  what  a  hopeful 
condition  ydu  delivered  the  navy  to  your  suc- 
cessor, and  in  what  a  condition  we  foutid  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress  •.  You  were  determined 
it  should  continue  in  this  situation  in  which  you 
left  it.  It  happeiied,  however,  very  luckily  for 
the  privy  purse,  that  one  of  the  above  Wants 
promised  fair  to  supply  the  other.  Our  reli- 
gious, benfivdent,  generous  Sovereign,  has  no 
objection  to  selling  his  mm  timber  to  his  omt 
admirialty,  to  tepair  his  own  ships,  nor  to  putting 
the  money  into  his  own  pocket.    Pteopl6  of  a 


*  Wheti  the  artn^Dnent  took  place,  in  con^uence  of  the 
dispute  with  Spain,  rei&pteting  Falkland's  Islands^  the  navy 
was  found  to  be  in  a  uiest  deplorable  state.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  late  earl  of  Sandwich,  then,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  was  greatly  reno- 
vated. It  is  however  to  later  peribds,  to  tht  su^'rintenthadce 
of  the  pte^nt  eatl  Bpencer^  and  some  ef  hi6  very  lE^le  silc- 
eebisors^  that  We  are  to  look  for  its  true  pinnacle  of  |;lory : — for 
the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and  chivalrous  courage  which 
has  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  individiial  tyrant,  but  the 
admiration  of  the  universe,    edit. 
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reUgiotcs  turn  ntturally  adhere  to  the  ^rifteiples 
o£  ike  ckurcfa*  Whatever  they  acquire  Mh  into 
mortmain^ — Upon  a  representation  from  the  ad» 
ttiralty  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber, 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the 
«iirver;ror  general  was  directed  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal  chases  and  forests 
in  Eng^nd.  Having  obeyed  his  orders  with  ac* 
cmsicy  and  attention,  he  reported,  that  the  finest 
timber  be  h^  any  where  met  with,  and  the  pro- 
perest  in  every  respect  fi>r  the  purposes  of  the 
navy^  was  in  WhitiUbury  Forest^  of  which  your 
Grace^  I  thiidc,  is  hereditary  ranger..  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was 
prq)ared  at  the  treasury,  and  delivered  to  the 
surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his  deputy  were  au- 
thorized to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whitilebury 
Forest^  which  should  appear  to  be  prc^>er  for 
the  purposes  abovementioned.  The  deputy  be-* 
ing  informed  that  the  warrant  was  signed  and 
delivered  to  his  principal  in  London,  crosses 
the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and  with  an 
officious  zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do 
hi^  duty  in  the  forest.  Unfoitunately  for  him, 
he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket.  The 
oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished 
him  for  it  accordingly*  You  have  insisted  that 
an  active,  useful  officer  tshould  be  dismissed  from 
\m  pkce.    Yott  have  ruioed  an  innocent  man. 
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and  his  family.— In  what  language  shall  I  ad- 
dress  so  black,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant; — thoo 
worse  than  one  of  the  BrunmkkSj  and  all  the 
Stuarts! — ^To  them,  who  know  lord  North,  it 
is  unnecessary  to   say,  that  he  was  mean  and 
base  enough  to  submit  to  you.— -This  however  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  fact.     After  ruining  the 
surveyor's  deputy,  for  acting  without  the  war- 
rant, you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.    You  de- 
clared it  was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foam- 
ing, frantic  passion,  that  it  never  should  be  exe- 
cuted.   You  asserted  upon  your  honour,  that  in 
the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  WhiUkbury  Forest^ 
made  by  Charles  the  second^  (whom,  with  a  mo- 
desty that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you 
are  pleased  to  call  your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his 
bastards,  (from  whom  I  make  no  doubt  of  your 
descent,)  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in 
the  ranger. — I  have  examined  the  original  grant, 
and  now,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  contradict 
you  directly  upon  the  fact.     The  very  reverse 
of  what  you  have  asserted  upon  your  honour  is 
the  truth.     The  grant,  expressly^  and  hy  a  paV" 
ticular  clause^  reserves  the  property  of  the  tim- 
ber for  the  use  of  the  crown. — In  spite  of  this 
evidence, — ^in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty, — in  perfect  mockery  of  the  no- 
torious distresses  of  the  English  navy,  and  those 
equally  pressing,* and  almost  equally  notorious 
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necessities  of  your  pious  Sovereign, — here  the 
matter  rests. — The  lords  of  the  Treasury  recall 
their  warrant ;  the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for 
doing  his  duty ; — Mr.  John  Pitt  (whose  name 
I  suppose  is  offensive  to  youj  submits  to  be  brow- 
beaten and  insulted ;— the  oaks  keep  their 
ground ;— -the  King  is  defrauded,  and  the  navy 
of  England  may.  perish  for  want  of  the  best  and 
finest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to — ^to  appease  the  duke  of  Grafton ! — 
To  gratify  the  man,  who  has  involved  the  King 
and  his  kingdom  in  confusion  and  distress,  and 
who,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his  So- 
vereign in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your 
doctrines,  since  you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob 
the  duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  interest  of  lord  Bute's  s<Hi-in- 
law,  before  the  last  general  election  '"'•    Nullum 

*  Few  persons  have  yet  forgotten  the  commotion  into  which 
the  nalion  was  thrown  by  this  outrageous  attempt  of  the  mi- 
nister to  enlarge  the  royal  prerogative.  By  the  common  law 
of  England  no  man  can  be  disturbed  in  his  title  who  has  been 
in  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years ;  but  by  an  old 
obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  was 
asserted  that  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi,  and  such  was  the 
commencement  of  the  law  itself:  in  plain  English  that  no 
term  of  possession,  whether  sixty,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  can  defend  against  a  claim  of  the  crown.  Thifelaw  was 
attempted  to  be  revived  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but  the  at- 
tempt 
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ttrnpas  occurrit  regi^  was  then  ycur  boasted 
jttotto,  and  the  cry  of  all  your  hungry  partUansi. 
Now  it  seemd  a  grimt  of  Charles  the  secmd  to 
mt  of  his  bastards*  ii&  to  be  held  sacred  and  in- 
Yiolable  t  It  muiKt  not  be  questioned  by  the^ 
King's  servants,  nor  submitted  to  any  interpret 

tempt  was  so  effectually  opposed  in  its  outset  by  that  sound 
constitutional  lawyer,  sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  Bill  of  a  con- 
trary tendency  was  suffered  (6  pass  in  its  stead,  which  express* 
ly  secured  evefy  estate  of  sixty  years'  p<«6es*ion,  **  against  alt 
and  every  person  having  or  pretending  to  have  any  estate, 
light  or  title,  by  force  or  cbbur  of  any  letters  patent,  or 
grants,  upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  defective  titles,  of 
or  for  which  said  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  no  verdict, 
judgment,  or  decree,  hath  been  had  or  g^vcn.** 

This  extraordinary  and  uaconstituttonfid  prerogative  of  the 
crownj  was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  duke  of  Graflon 
in  1767 ;  who,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  an  ekction 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  favour  of  sir  James  Lowther 
against  the  duke  of  Portland,'  had  admitted  the  former  to  be* 
come  a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  what  bad  for- 
merly been  crown  lands — but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of 
seventy  years  in  tlie  different  faroUies  of  the  actual  possessors. 
This  attempt  introduced  sir  George  Savile's  famous  Bill,  which 
was  called  the  Quieting  Bill,  and  was  intended  to  render  more 
valid  the  Act  of  James  I.  in  favour  of  the  suliject  against  the 
ttovra.  The  remainder  shall  be  given  to  the  reader  in  an  ex- 
tract from  a  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  who  adopted  the 
signature  of  Ulysses,  and  addressed  two  Letters  to  Lord  North 
on  this  sulyect. 

"  The  Bill  was  lost  But  the  perseverance  of  a  good  man 
hi  a  good  cause,  is  not  ^easily  shaken.  Sir  George  Savile  re- 
vived the  Bill  itt  the  succeeding  sessioo ;  and  its  succeas  at  last^ 

notwith* 
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ik^bh  but  yout  dwn. — My  Lofd,  this  WM  not 
the  lailgbage  you  held^  ^iVhen  it  suited  you  td 
insiilt  the  memtey  of  the  glorious  deliterfef  of 
England  ft6tn  that  detected  family^  to  Ivhich 
ybu  are  still  tnore  nearly  allied  in  principle  thad 
ill  blood. — In  the  name  of  deceficy  and  oommoti 

notwithstanding  all  the  ef}brt&  of  your  Lordship,  and  the  rest 
of  the  administration^  gave  a  signal  proof  of  the  constitutional 
spirit  which  will  break  forth,  when  the  struggle  begins  be* 
.tween  liberty  and  prerogative. — In  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  a 
dau^  was  proposed  by  the  friends  of  sir  James  Lowther, 
which  left  to  the  grantees  of  the  crown,  twelve  months  from 
the  1st  of  Jan.  1769,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  suits.  The 
friends  of  the  Bill,  anxious  to  secure  to  the  subject,  if  they 
could,  so  important  a  law,  did  not  hesitate  in  admitting  the 
clause.  They  assented  to  the  proposition,  that  the  case  of  sir 
James  Lowther  should  remain  untouched  by  the  Bill  then  de- 
pending, 

''  Such  was  that  consent  of  which  Sir  James's  friends  have 
ticked  so  much  :  And  what  does  it  at  last  amount  to  ?  We 
agree  not  to  touch  the  case  of  sir  James  Lowther  by  this  Bill. 
Does  this  important  agreement  (if  by  the  way  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  made  by  private  parties,  in  restraint  of  the 
powers  of  parliament)  never  to  interpose  ?  At  no  time,  in  no 
circumstances,  under  no  provocations  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuser  or  the  most  urgent  necessity  ?  Does  it  mean  to  say, 
that  all  future  parliaments  shall  to  eternity  be  barred  from  in- 
ferfering^  though  impelled  to  it  by  the  ^clearest  justice  ?  Do 
the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  does  the  whole  legislature 
meail  to  ratify^  to  confirmi  and  to  sanctify  that  hateful  grant  ? 
If  th^se  intentions  neither  cauo^  nor  will  be  attributed  to  tli« 
consent  glvea,  the  utmost  construction  of  it  can  extend  no 
&rt)i^>  than  I  have  conitended  that  its  true  sense  imports,  a 

neutrality 
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sense,  what  are  your  Grace*s  merits,  either  with 
King  or  ministry,  that  should  entitle  you  to  as- 
sume this  domineering  authority  over  both?— 
Is  it  the  fortunate  consanguinity  you  claim  with 
the  house  of  Stuart? — Is  it  the  secret  corre- 
spondence you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on 

neutrality  at  that  time  and  in  that  Bill  towards  the  question. 
If  the  case  should  be  found  to  require  future  interposition, 
future  parliaments  will  interpose.  But  till  the  conduct  of  sir 
James  Ix>wther  shall  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  point  at  him 
personally,  we  will  give  him  credit  for  those  feelings  of  ^p!se, 
of  decency  abd  of  remorse,  that  shall  make  it  peevish  to  revive 
the  memory  of  that  odious  transaction. 

"  Have  these  sensations  operated  upon  sir  James  ?  What 
has  been  his  conduct  ?  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  allowed 
him,  he  served  above  400  ejectments.  The  county  of  Cum- 
berland, from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  was  in  the  ut- 
most confusion.  Not  a  man  who  had  voted  against  him  within 
the  described  limits  of  the  grant  was  to  escape.  The  word 
was  gone  forth — ^The  rebels  must  be  sacrificed,  the  county 
must  be  crushed.  But  the  alarm  that  was  given  by  so  exten- 
sive and  imparallelled  revenge,  made  it  very  soon  prudent  and 
necessary  for  sir  James  to  abandon  many  of  those  suits :  And 
they  stood  then  reduced  to  the  moderate  number  of  15  bills  in 
a  Court  of  Equity,  and  225  suits  at  law. 

**  Your  Lordship>  perhaps,  could  see  with  pleasure  the 
miseries,  of  that  devoted  county.  You  could,  perhaps,  con- 
template with  inward  satisfaction,  the  glorious  and  exalted 
figure  of  sir  James  Lowther,  while  you  beheld  him^  with  an 
air  of  triumphant  dignity,  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.  Other  ideas  filled  the  mind  of  sir  William  Mere- 
dith.  He  could  not  hear  of  the  distress  and  cmifosion  into 
which  that  unfortunate  county  was  plunged  by  the  clause  al- 
luded 
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with  lord  Bute,  by  the  assiduous  assistance  of 
your  cream  coloured  parasite  f — Could  not  your 
gallantry  find  sufficient  employment  for  him,  in 
those  gentle  offices  by  which  he  first  acquired  the 

luded  to,  without  immediately  resolving  to  do  that  justice  to 
Cumberland,  which  had  been  already  shewn  to  every  other 
county  in  the  King's  dominions.  He  therefore  brought  in  the 
Bill  to  repeal  that  clause. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  abstruse  arguments  upon  the 
subject.  In  truth,  it  is  a  subject  that  the  plain  common  sense 
of  every  moderate  capacity,  the  natural  and  first  feelings  of 
every  generous  and  honest  heart  must  instantly  decide  upon. 
A  law  is  made  for  the  genei-al  quiet  of  the  subject.  A  clauie 
improvidently  admitted  (upon  a  principle  of  delicacy  which 
subsequent  events  have  not  justified)  counteracts  the  intention 
of  that  law ;  by  perverting  its  beneficial  purposes,  and  making 
it  operate  as  a  partial  instrument  of  oppression,  instead  of  se- 
curing to  the  whole  kingdom  the  blessings  it  was  intended  to 
diffuse.  Is  not  this  a  state  of  the  fact  ?  Was  not  the  whole 
kingdom,  Cumberland  excepted,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
security  which  the  Bill  of  quiet  was  intended  to  procure  ? 
And  was  not  Cumberland,  and  Cumberland  alone,  sacrificed 
by  this  dause  ?  For  extraordinary  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  a  truth 
which  ought  to  be  known,  and  which  I  am  sure  nobody  will 
dare  to  controvert,  that  sir  James  Lowtber  is  the  single  grantee 
of  the  crown  who  has  availed  himself  of  this  clause.  There 
was  not  a  man  to  be  found,  sir  James  Lowther  excepted,  who 
would  sufier  himself  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  last 
Englishman  who  exercised  over  his  fellow-subjects  this  expiring 
right  of  barbarity. 

"  Ashamed  of  proceedings  which  all  men  saw  with  concern, 
the  Bill  operated  so  far  upon  sir  James,  that  he  was  at  last  in- 
duced to  ofier  to  abandon  every  other  suit  he  had  begun,  pro- 
vided 
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tender  firx^ndahip  of  Ifyrd  Barrington  ? — Or  is  it 
only  th^t  wonderful  syinpathy  pf  manners,  which 
^uhsists  between  your  Grace  $ind  one  pf  your 
superiors,  and  does  so   much  honouf  to  ypiji 

vided  only  that  be  might  be  at  fijll  liberty  to  pro^cgjte  witk 
tfket  the  gre»t  deliaquent,  the  d^ke  of  Pprtl^. 

'*  Your  ILprdsbip's  ooiiQns  of  equal  iug^ep  feecfociled  you 
to  the  idea.  You  thought  that  his  Gr^pe'f  sit^^tioB  in  \\(e,  and 
Im  fpiHwe,  ex^oiipted  him  from  co^inps^^o^ ;  ^ni  jth^jb  he  was 
iheref/^r^  excluded  frot^i  $^1  cfeim  or  pret.ensiQ|i  to  (^pmmojQ 
justice. 

*'  It  i^  y wr  duty,  flfiy  Lprd,  tp  inftHip  ft^  puWip  yby  that 
grwit  i^  ack»awi€<3^  tp  fep  jgiA^nalble  9g^i)9^  afl  but  Jt^s  Grace 
jrf  PprU^d  ?  Why  it  i^  to  fee*  a^baI|d(one4  3n4  ^iiogpced  in 
iJ¥;^ry  iiwt^pe  but  ip  hi^  ?  Wb*t  tb^er^  i3  w  it>  if  sir  Jaaa^ 
thpi^ht  iit  sb9iinj9CW  ?n4  M.i\}^^tifiab)e  tp  proc^d  j^g^inst  lh(s 
2^94,  that  shoi4d  m^l^e  it  honourable  or  just  tp  pursue  the 
S^i^b  ^  Sir  J^i¥|e9  Lpi^ftber  apd  your  lx]ir49^jp  have  allow/ed 
4^  fiU  tr%Qe^  of  0US  dented  gn^ot  sbopld  b^  obht/^ated  with 
r^p^  to  ey^y  ^uit  con^in^nced,  pne  only  excepted.  {lave 
ypii  tripd  tbo^e  suits  ?  Have  yop  hefu4  their  respective  me- 
rita  ?  Can  you  distinguish  between  them,  ^Qd  sfiy  this  fp^ 
should  be  quueted ;  that  man  ougbt  %o  bp  harassed  %nd  op- 
pressed ?  Yet  you  have  said  .so ; — foft  the  duke  of  jPortland 
.is  an  e;xception  to  aH  cases*  He  is  npt  jBt  to  hav§  the  b^efit  of 
jdiat  law  (created  by  the  severity  of  his  pantipi^lar  c^^e)  w^^ 
isvery  other  Englishman  does  Actually  ^oy.  ^Hfi  ought  |o 
stand  branded  and  exposed  .to  all  posterity :  H^  sbskU  be  a^** 
taint^  by  name :  He  must  fall  the  single  yicldm,  Hod  be  made 
the  only  sacrifice  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  tbi?  country^ 

'*  Let  us  then  htar  no  more  of  the  olyectipn  of  p^Ua^^^i^* 
tary  interposition  pendente  lite,   by  an  ex  pp^t  &ctp  Uw* 

Your  lordship  heaid  in  the  propi^  pla^i^i  fml^  09u14  ^^  r^~ 

fute. 
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both  ?-^Is  the  union  of  Blifil  and  Black  George 
no  lon^r  a  romcmce? — From  whatever  origjugi 
yoQX  influence  m  this  couatry  arises,  it  i^  ft 

fute,  the  many  precedenU  of  laiirs  made  ex  post  facto  upon 
urgent  occasion9.  Your  Lc»iiUbip  could  Q^t  then>  npr  will 
now  deny«  that  wbea  par]ian(ient9  have  interfered  to  protect 
the  subject  against  oppressive  grants,  tJbey  hav^  always  donvs 
it ;  they  must  ever  do  it  pendente  lite.  Till  the  grant  is  put 
in  suit,  no  grievance  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  prosecutions 
under  it  are  the  very  grievance  which  parliament  interposes  to 
redress.  Such  was  the  view,  and  such  was  the  eSecl  of  the 
Bill  for  the  general  quiet  <£  the  subject  in  king  James's  time* 
and  which  sir  George  Sayile's^was  ip tended  to  pursue. — ^Bat, 
my  Lord,  you  cannot  avail  yourself  of  the  argument.  Th^ 
concession  of  sir  James  Lowther  has  alone  defeased  it. 

"  A  grant  is  passed,  ai&cting  in  its  coosequeiioes  tjie  rights 
of  235  persons.  By  a  law  that  jshould  be  made  ex  post  £»pt9» 
pendente  lite,  you  would  deem  it  honourable  and  juat  to  re* 
strain  sir  James  Lowther  from  proceeding  in  224  of  thes^ 
«uits.  It  remauns  for  your  Lordship  to  satisfy  U)e  world  that 
it  is  honourable  and  just  that  he  should  proceed  in  the  226tb. 
You  must  do  more.*^You  must  prov£  that  it  will  not  be  both 
dishonourable  and  unjust  if  he  do,  or  if  he  be  suffered  to  piao- 
qeed  in  it/' 

In  order  to  relieve  the  duke  of  Portland  from  the  suit  of  sir 
James  Lowtlier ;  another  explanatory  Bill  was  introduced  into 
Jthe  House  of  Commons  in  Feb«  7,  1771,  by  which  the  clause 
in  favour  of  sir  James  Lowther  was  to  be  repealed  :  the  ques- 
tion was  lost  on  the  third  reading  by  1^  in  behalf  of  the 
clause,  against  155  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  reader  will  nevertheless  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  crown, 
on  the  p^  «f  sir  Jame«  Lowther,  was  nonsuited  in  Uae  Coui>t 

of 
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phaenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  virtue 
and  understanding. — Good  men  can  hardlj  be- 
lieve the  fact.    Wise  men  are  unable  to  account 

of  Exchequer^  though  it  had  triumphed  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.    The  follhwing  short  statement  of  this  celebrated  triaf 
is  taken  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  Nov.  23,  1771.    "Wed- 
nesday came   on  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  at 
Westminster  Hall,  the  great  cause  between  sir  James  Low- 
ther,  Bart.  plainti£^  and  the  duke  of  Portland,  defendant,  in 
consequence  of  a  grant  made  to  sir  James  Lowther  of  the 
forest  of  Inglewood,  in  the  year  1767,  of  lands  being  for  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land.   Tlieir  Lordships  came  ijato  court  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  after  waiting  near  an  hour  for  baron  Adams,  the  Chief 
Baron  received  a  letter  from  his  Lordship,  informing  him  of 
the  impossibility  of  his  attending  the  court  that  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  lady  Adams.    The  court  then  entered 
into  the  business  of  the  day,  and  recited  all  the  records  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  from  Edward  the  first  to  the  lease 
made  to  sir  James  Lowther ;  when,  after  a  full,  candid,  and 
most  impartial  examination  of  the  said  lease,  it  was  found  inr 
valid,  agreeable  to  the  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Anne,  which  recites  **  that  upon  every  grant,  lease,  or  assurr  • 
ance,  there  be  reserved  a  reasonable  rent,  not  being  under  th^ 
third  part  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  of  the  said  manors, 
messuages,  lands,  &c.  &c.  as  shall  be  contained  in  such  lease 
or  grant."    Sir  James  Lowther's  grant  from  the  crown  being 
only  a  quit  rent  of  13s.  and  4d.  for  the  whole  forest  of  Ingle- 
wood, was  immediately  judged  by  the  Court  an  inadequate 
third  proportion,  and  he  was  nonsuited  accordingly." 

See  the  whole  transaction  more  fully  expatiated  upon  in  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters  signed  Mnemon,  Vol.  III.  p.  7  ^od  1 3.    5dit. 
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for  it.  ReUgious  men  find  exercise  for  their 
faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effi>ft  of  their  piety^ 
not  to^  repine  against  Providence^ 

JUNICS*; 

I 

.  Z*^  To  this  Letter  the  following  answer  was  returned,  which^. 
as  it  proves  Junius  to  have  heen  mistaken  as  te  the  facts  rela- 
tive  to  Whittlebnry  Forest^  is  here  huerted  on  the  score  of 
impartiality. 

FOR  THE  PUBUC  ADV£RTIS£R. 

The  Stobt  of  the  Oaks  addressed  to  the  TvkMc  and  to  JuNTUtp. 

The  principles  upon  which  Junius  fabricates  all  his  decla* 
mations  to  the  public^  hate  been  fairly  nnmasked,  and  plainly, 
exhibited  in  two  former  Letters.— They  need  only  an  exposure 
tonuHify  every  thing  he  promulgates,  and  render  him  abomi^ 
liiMe  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  honesty. — ^But  to  fol- 
low so  gross  a  falsifier  through  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  libeb 
and  virulent  attacks  upon  the  King,  and  many  of  the  worthiest 
^rharacters  in  the  nation,  is  a  task  too  foul  for  any  gentleman^ 
to  undertake. — Suffice  it  therefore  to  observe,  that  Junfus^^ 
labours  all  tend  to  sinister  ends>and  they  are  glossed  over  withs 
a  high  varnish  only  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  the  design.*- 
Men,  and  not  measutes  are  his  aim. — He  avails  himself  of  th^ 
unhappy  licentiousness  of  the  times,  and  leveb  all  hia  rhetoric 
Ht  your  passions,  not  at  your  reason^ 

He  began  his  career  upon  the  old  infamous  maxim  in  polt-^ 
tical  writing,  that  lies  are  swifter  of  foot  than  truth,  and  whea 
they  are  roundly  and  boldly  asserted  will  find  believers ;  but 
kiekily  for  us,  that  left-handed  wisdom  cs^ed  cunning,  always 
detects  and  frustrates  itsdC 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  bla2oned  in  such  fiery  colours 

against  the  duke  of  Clrafton  relative  to  the  Oaks,  may  serve  as 

a  specimen  of  his  veracity.^— The  fact  is  in  no  one  instance  as^ 

he  has  represented  it.--*An  officer  was  sent  down  by  the  com<^ 

VOL;  lU  Z.  missionera 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

APpR|SS£D   TO   TH|1    lilT^IRY   OT  LONDON, 
OEirrLEM£K«  30  Sept.  1771, 

If  you  filone  were  eoncerned  in  the 
fT^nt  of  the  present  electioi;  of  a  chief  magir 

ynimonen  of  the  navy  (m  be  declared)  to  inspect  the  timber 
in  Salcey  and  Whittkbury  Forests  in  Northamptonsliire ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  a  retam  of  what  be  found  fit  for  the  pup«- 
poees  of  ship  building. — He  accordingly  marked  upwards  of 
lour  thousand  trees  ip  tbe  latter,  which  are  almost  all  that  dcr 
aepre  the  pame  pf  timber  in  the  whole  forest-i-In  consequent 
of  his  return  an  apphcation  was  made  to  the  treasury  for  porv 
ipission  fo  cut  dowp  thirteen  hundred  lpa4s«r^and  to  make  ^• 
just  parody  upon  Junius -s  own  words^  ^'  to  them  who  know 
lord  North  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  very  ready  tQ 
^ve  his  assent  ;'*  as  the  advancement  of  every  public  good  has 
<ver  been  the  invariable  riile  of  his  LordshipV  conduct*— But  it 
^as  neve^  ipten4ed  pqr  suspected  that  it  would  be  carried  intQ 
a  rash  uns^uppable  ^zecut|on ;  witbopt  du^  regard  beizig  first 
paid  t9  the  pirpuipstances  att^dant  uppn  such  an  operation  ; 
por  was  the  e;i^igency  sp  u^^t  as  iq  warrant  a  flagrant  viotev 
tion  of  private  property ;  iirhich  the  adjap^t  parishea  must 
have  spffered  in  their  right  pf  commqpage,  and  the  Puke,  in 
his  hereditary  fight  fo  the  i|i|dferwopd«  had  he  npt  rempnatrated 
against  it— rBesid^  the  seaspn  fof  fefiing  timber  fras  so  far 
past,  that  tl)e  l)ark  (whiph  is  a  ^alu^ble  artiple^  an^i  n^ill  never 
run  except  in  April  or  May  while  t^e  sap  is  rising)  wpuld  havf: 
bee^  entirely  IqsU — But  there  is  apotber  argumept  to  be  ad- 
duced still  ipore  cpgent  than  all  t|ie  rest,  it  being  a  great  na- 
tional concern,  which  is  to  preserve  the  successiop  of  ypung 
trees. — This  can  only  be  doiie  b^  carefully  cleaijing  away  the 

.   common 
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stf  ate  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  the  high- 
est preranaptioii  in  a  stranger,  to  attempt  to  in« 
fkienee  your  choice,  or  even  to  otkr  you  his 
pinion.  But  the  situation  of  public  affiure  has 
annexed  an  extraordinary  importance  to  your 
resolutions.    You  caimot,  in  the  choice  of  your 

common  underwood  so  «8  to  expose  them  to  plain  view,  other- 
wise they  would  be  inevitably  demolished,  partly  by  the  fait- 
iag  4>f  the  trees,  and  partly  by  the  carelessness  of  workmen^ 
.^  they  g^row  mostly  under  them  from  the  aComs  which  drop. 
< — There  is  an  iestablished  and  legal  rule  against  cutting  the 
underwood  oflener  than  once  in  twenty-one  years ;  for  nine 
years  after  it  is  cut,  the  same  regulation  prescribes  that  the 
respective  coppices  shall  be  fenced  in  to  prevent  the  cattle  and 
deer  from  destroying  the  young  tender  shoots;  during  which 
tina^  the  vieinage  is  deprived  of  the  pasture;,  and  for  the  re- 
inaiuiQg  ti^elve  years  of  that  term,  the  meighbouring  villages 
have  a  positive  right  of  common.  UnderwcKid  is  as  necessary 
to  draw  young  trees  up  straight,  and  produce  good  timber,  as 
^  hot-bed  is  for  raising  mekms  and  ms|9hn>oms.-^There  are 
many  secondary  considerations  which  ought  to  have  their 
height,'  though  it  is  not  requisite  after  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, to  swell  this  narrative  by  enumerating  theoL-^With- 
out  deliberating  upon  these  essential  points,  so  ardent  was  the 
zeal  of  the  surveyor-general  for  the  public  senrioe  (ibr  the 
trifling  perquisites  of  the  lop  and  chips,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  the  va)u.e  of  the  timber,  cannot  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  incentive  for  committing  such  a  depredation),  that 
he  immediately  dispatched  $  peDrson  unai^Lhorized,  to  hack  and 
hew^  wijthout  the  le^t  previous  iniiniation  being  given  to  the 
hereditary  ranger,  deputy  ranger,  or  the  king's  woodward. 
Js^  opp^sitvpn  (0  all  this  strange  precipitancy  9StA  irr^larity; 

552  th^ 
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niagistrate^  detemune  for  yaursehpes  (ml^^  YoiT 
are  going  to  determine  upon  a  point,  in  whick 
^yery  metnber  of  the  community  is  interested.— r 
I  will  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  very  being  ci 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  is  now 

the  duke  of  GnftMi  did  no  more  than  interpose  a  candid  r6» 
presentation  of  the  Case ;  which  wisely  put  a  stop  to  such  nn- 
jnst  proceedings. — He  never  once  made  use  of  those  absurd 
declarations  which  Junius- has  so  invidiously  put  in  his  mouthy 
'•'that  the  property  of  the  timber  was  vested  in^tlie  ranger/'' 
— ^And  to  Tctort  a  few  mere  of  his  ♦wn  precious  words,  he 
must  here  be  **  contradicted  in  the  face  of  the  pul^ic  directly 
upon  the  fact. — The  very  reverse  of  what  he  has  asserted-  is  the 
^ruth" — for  neither  the  present  duke  nor  his  predecessor  ever 
allowed  a  single  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  down^  for  any  pur* 
pose,  without  first  having  obtained  a  regular  order  from  the 
tieamiry— ^n  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  heretofore  jusUy  re- 
marked) it  has  been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  witb 
^n  attmtion  and  integprity  not  to  be  parallelled  in  any  other 
tt^al  fcH'est.  * 

>  For  the  better  convenience  of  supplying  the  industrious 
poor  of  the  circumjacent  country  with  firing,  it  has  been  al- 
ways a  custom  to  arrange  the  coppices  in  a  regubr  progression, 
so  as  to  cut  two  or  more  annually.—There  are  however  two 
coppices  (which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber)  ex- 
empt from  commonage ;  and  as  none  of  the  stated  periods  for 
the  others  are  yet  expired^  &ough  they  are  too  young,  yet 
rather  than  withhold  the  wood  firom  the  navy,  the  Duke  has 
givai  orders  for  fencing  and  clearing  them,  which  will  be  e^ 
fected  long  ere  the  proper  season  arrives  for  felling  the  trees-* 
The  re$t  wMl  be  cut  as  they  fall  in  ceurBe.<^^'  Mr.  JuKius^.tbis 
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at  stake.  They,  whq  would  e&snare  your  judg- 
ment, teH  you^  it  is  a  carnmoHj  ordinary  case^ 
«nd  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and 
practice.  They  artfully,  conclude,  from  mode^ 
rate  peaceable  limes,  to  times  which  dre.nol 
moderate,  and  which  trnght  not  to  be  peaceable* 
—While  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist 
iapon  a  rule  of  rotation,  which  exdudes  all  idea 
of  election*. 

Is  fact  not  declamation.'^ — ^The  oaks  will  come  down ;  th6 
King  will  not  be  defrauded;  nor  will  the  nary,  of  England 
perish  £»r  want^f  them ! 

How  must  it  scandalize  all  our  patriots  that  their  jomniscieat 
Junius  should  discover  such  ^consummate  ignorance^  as  to  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  examining  the  original  grant,  to 
inform  himself  of  a  notorious  point,  which  he  might  have 
learned  from  every  attorney's  clerk  throughout  the  kiBgdom ; 
4aay  even  from  Brass  Cfoaby,  who  nyaa  only  a  menial  servant 
|o  an  attorney,  *^  that  the  timber  in  royal  forests  is  resei^vei} 
€or  the  use  of  the  crown?" 

This,  I  say,  may  serve  for  a  damning  proof  of  Juwius's  ve- 
Tacity — and  all  his  slanderous  {»oductions  are  equally  refuta;- 
Ue  and  false. — ^In  the  abundance  of  his  mode^y,  he  has  samer 
:jwhere  toid^us  that  his  writings  will  be  handed  down  to  poster 
rity  like  the  bible  \ — ^It  is  needless  for  me  to  censure  his  irre^ 
"verent  comparison^  nor  will  I  altogether  deny  his  prediotioik; 
for  while  the  bible  endures  as  a  monument  of  truth*  his  writ'* 
:j[ngs  may  «tand  An  odious  ^contrast  as  a  monument  of  lies. 

SDIT.  Pii|LAl.«THB8. 

*  By  the  ordinary  rotation  of  office,  the  mayoralty  of  the 

jcnsiiing  year,  it  was  wdl  known,  would  pan  into  the  hcmds  of 

Alderman  Nash,  whose  political  views  concurred  with  ihpse  of 

the  existing  administration:   and  the  object  of  the  present 

Letter 
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Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  .miimtes 
of  yoor  attention. — The  qiie8tion5  to  those  who 
mean  fidrly  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  (whidi 
we  all  profess  to  have  in  view)  lie^  within  a  ver^r 
narrow  compass. — Do  you  mean  to  desert  that 
just  and  hommrable  system  of  measures  which 
you  have  hitherto  pursued,  in  hopes  of  obtain^, 
ing  from  parliament  or  from  the  crown,  a  full 
redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  .security  far 
the  future? — ^Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate, 
and  will  you  deckre^  that  you  think  so  to  the 
whole  pec^le  of  England?— If  this  be  your 
meaning  and  opinion,  you  will  act  coifsistently 
with  it,  in  choosing  Mr.  Kash^ — I  profess  to  be 
unacqjuainted  with  his  private  character*  But 
he  has  acted  m  a  iKii^8trate,r— as  ^  public  man. 
— As  such  I  speak  of  him. — I  see  his  name  in  a 
protest  against  one  of  your"  remonstran<ies  to 
the  crown.— He  has  done  every  thing  in  his 

Lettsr  therefore  is  to  persuade  Ibfc  Lhrtery  ky  otisrlook  Mr. 
Nasfa,  and  by  an  exlraMdioary  exercise  of  their  eketive  fran^ 
chise,  to  relfim  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr^  Sawbridge  iti  his  stead; 
whose  politics  were  well  known  lo  be  of  the'  Whig  schoolv 
But  the  divisions  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Society,  throogiy  the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had 
now  spread  to  the  eKy,  and  almost  mined  the  populw  cause. 
Many  were  suspicious  of  the  purity  of  its  leaders-^-and  still 
niore  were  grown  indifferent  as  to  iU  result— The  motives 
urged  by  Juntos  and  his  party  were  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
♦implKtapce  to  violate  an  esUblished  custom,  and  Mr.  Nash  waa 
"^ected  lord  mayor.    f.oit. 


pdMT^r  ti>  destroy  tbe  freedom  of  popukr  dec<- 
tions  in  the  city,  by  pfubUshing  the  poll  upon  a 
former  occasion ;  and  I  know^  in  general,  that 
he  has  distingmsh^d  himself^  by  slighting  and 
dtwarttng  all  those  (lublic  measures^  which  ytnt 
have  engaged  in  with  the  greatest  warmtii,  and 
hitherto  thought  most  worthy  of  yoUr  approba*. 
tion. — From  his  past  conduct  what  conclusion 
will  you  draw^  but  that  he  will  act  ihe  same 
part  as  lord  mayors  Which  he  h^  invariably  acted 
as  alderman  and  sheriff}  He  cannot  altfer  hisi 
conduct^  without  confessing  that  he  tiever  acted 
upon  principle  of  toy  kind4— I  i^ould  be  sorry 
to  itijure  the  character  of  a  man^  who  perhapn 
may  be  honest  in  his  intentions,  by  supposing  it 
fossHie^  that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any 
political  measure,  or  opinioui 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  perse* 
vere  in  those  resolutions  for  the  public  good, 
which,  though  not  always  successful,  are  always 
honourable,  your  choice  will  naturally  incline 
to  those  men,  who,  (wiiatever  they  be  in  other 
respects,)  are  most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  the  great  purposes  which  you  are  deterpiined 
jiot  to  relinquish : — ^The  question  is  not,  of  what 
iiietal  your  instruments  are  made,  but  whetJier 
iheif  are  adapted  to  the  "work  you  ha!ve  in  hand  ? 
The  honours  of  the  city,  in  these  times^  are  im- 
properly,  because  exclusively,  called* a  reward. 
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You  mean  not  merely  to  pt^^  but  to  mphy^--^ 
Are  Mr«  Cros^  and  Mr.  Sawbri4g^  likely  to 
execute  the  extraordinary,  as  wdl  as  the  ordi* 
il^ary  duties  of  lord  mayor  ? — Will  they  graitf 
you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  neces^aiy  ?— - 
Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  the 
King  i — Have  tihey  firmness  enough  to  meet  the 
jguy  of  a  venal  House  of  Comoicms? — Have 
they  fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  imprisoii<* 
ment  ? — Have  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  theur 
Jives  and  fortunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  with  a  prostituted  Icgidature  ?-^If 
these  questions  can  fairly  be  answered  in  the 
liffirmative,  your  choice  is  made.  Forgive  this 
passionate  lai^uage. — I  am  unable  to  correct  it. 
r-The  subject  comes  home  to  us  alL — It  is  the 
language  of  my  heart  *« 

.     .  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LIX. 

to   THE  PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC    AnVERTISER. 

SIR,  *         5  0ctob€r,lltl. 

No  man  laments,  more  sincerely  than 
1  do,  the  unhappy  differences  which  have  arisen 
among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided 
|hem  from  each  other.  The  cause  undoubtedly 
suffers,  as  well  by  the  diminution  of  that  strength, 

*.See  Private  Letter,  No.  56.    edit. 
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ivtiich  umoft  carries  with  it,  as  by  llie  separate  loss 
of  personal  reputation,  which  every  man  sustains, 
when  his  character  and  conduct  are  fiequently 

held  fi>rth  in  odious  or  contemptible  colours. 

These  difPerences  are  only  advantageous  to  the 
conuBon  enemy  of  the  country, — ^The  hearty 
friends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and  disgusted* 
' — The  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himself  of  any 
pretence  to  relapse  into  that  indolent  indiffer* 
ence  about  every  thing  that  ought  to  interest  an 
Englishman,  so  unjustly  dignified  with  the  tide 
of  moderation.-— ^The  ialse,  insidious  partisan^ 
who  creates  or  foments  the  disorder,  sees  the 
fruit  of  his  dishonest  industry  ripen  beyond  his 
hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  promise  of  a  banquet, 
only  delicious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  own. — 
It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean  the  Cause 
and  the  People  %  who  have  no  view  to  private 
advimtage,  and  who  have  virtue  enough  to  pre:^ 
^r  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities, — ^it  is  time 
for  such  men  to  interpose. — Let  us  try  whether 
these  fatal  dissensions  may  not  yet  be  reconciled  $ 
pr,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at  least 
against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endea- 
vour to  persuade  these  furious  partisans,  if  they 
will  not  consent  to  draw  together,  to  be  sepa- 

^  *  See  Private  Letter,  No.  63.    edit. 
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ratelf  iiaeRA  to  that  cause^  which  they  all  pre«. 
tend  to  be  attached  to. — Hoiiour  and  honest^^ 
must  not  be  renounced^  although  a  thousand 
modes  of  right  and  wrotig  Were  to  occupy  the 
degrees  of  morality  betweett  Zeno  and  £picurus< 
The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianify  may 
still  be  preserved^  though  every  zealous  sectary 
adheres  to  his  own  exclusive  doctrine^  and 
pious  ecclesiastics  mstke  it  part  of  their  religion 

to  persecute  one  another* The  civil  coh-« 

stitution  too,  that  legal  liberty^  that  general 
creed,  which  every  Englishman  professes,  may 
still  be  supported,  though  Wilkes,  and  Home, 
and  Townshend,  and  Sawbridge,  should  obsti*' 
nately  refuse  to  communicate,  and  even  if  the 
fath^*s  of  the  church,  if  Savile,  Richmond^ 
Camden,  Rockingham,  and  Chatham,  should 
disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of  thdr  political  wor* 
ship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  twenty 
texts  in  Magna  Charta.— -I  speak  to  the  peop^ 
as  one  of  the  people. — Let  us  employ  these  men. 
in  whatever  departments  their  various  abilities 
are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to  the  advan* 
tag6  of  the  common  cause,  aa  their  different 
inclinations  will  permit*  l^ey  cannot  serve 
tis^  without  essentially  serving  themselves. 

If  Mr^  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  vesk 
ture,   after  so  recent  a  mark  of  the  personal 


esteem  of  his  j^low-citizens,  to  declare  himself 
imnmdiately  a  courtier*  -  The  spirit  and  activily 
of  the  sheriff  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to 
counteract  any  sinister  intentions  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  In  collision  with  their  virtue,  perhaps 
he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ^ndt  &am  Mr*  VfUken 
the  virtues  of  a  Stake  Thtg  ware  inconsistent 
with  Jtfae«selves,  who,  almost  at  the  same  mo« 
ment,  represented  him  as  the  basest  of  mankind^ 
yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances 
of  fortitude  and  self-denial,  as  would  do  honour 
to  an  apostle.  It  is  not  however  flattery  to  say, 
that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid,  and  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients.— ^That  he  has  no  posaibie  resource,  but 
in  the  public  favour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  con- 
siderable recommendation  of  him*  I  wish  that 
every  man,  who  pretended  to  popularity,  were 
in  the  same  predicament.  I  wish  that  a  retreat 
to  St.  James's  were  not  so  eas^  and  open,  as 
patriots  have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there 
is  no  access.  However  he  may  be  misled  by 
passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  cannot  be 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public. 
The  favour  of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield, 
which  defends  him  against  a  thousand  daggers. 
•^Desertion  would  disarm  him. 

I  can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit 
and  integrity,  than  the  sound  judgment  of  any 
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man,  who  prefers  a  rq>ublican  form  of  goven> 
inent,  in  this  or  any  other  empire  of  equal  ex* 
tent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as 
ours.  I  am  convinced,  that  neither  is  it  in 
theory  the  wisest  system  of  government,  nor 
practicable  in  this  country.  Yet,  th<»igh  I  hope 
the  English  constitotion  will  for  ever  preserve 
its  original  monarchical  form,  I  would  have  the 
manners  of  the  people  purely  and  strictly  re- 
publican.— I  do  not  mean  the  licentious  spirit 
jof  anarchy  and  riot, — I  mean  a  general  attach- 
ment to  the  common  weal,  distinct  from  any 
partial  attachment  to  persons  or  families  ;^— an 
implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  an 
^affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the 
'^tegrity  and  wisdom  with  which  he  distributes 
Justice  to  his  people,  and  administers  their 
affidrs.  The  present  habit  of  our  political  body 
appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  form  of  the  constiteition  leans  rather 
more  than  enough  to  the  popular  i^anch ;  while, 
in  effect,  the  manners  of  the  people  (of  those  at 
least  who  are  likely  to  take  a  lead  in  the  coimtry} 
incline  too  generally  to  a  dependance  upon  the 
,crown.  The  real  friends  of  arbitrary  power 
coipbine  the  facts,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with 
their  principles,  when  Ihey  strenuously  support 
the  unwarrantable  privileges  as^imed  by  the 
llouse  of  Common9.«-^In  these  circumstances, 
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it  were'  mut^  f o  be  dedred,  th&t  we  had  many 
such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  im 
parliament. — I  speak  from  common  report  and 
4>pinion  only,  when  I  impute  to  him  a  speculil- 
,tive  predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic. — In  the 
l>ersonal  conduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  He  has  shewn  himself 
possessed  of  that  repubUcan  firmness,  which  the 
timies  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentle* 
man  may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  disf 
tinguishedy  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedaemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains,  that  the  public 
gratitude  has  not  been  answerable  to  his  deserts* 
^— It  is  not  di£Scult  to  trace  the  artifices,  which 
Iiave  suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy 
of  his  understanding.  A  great  man  commands 
^he  affections  of  the  people.  A  prudent  man 
does  not  complain  when  he  has  lost  diem.  Yet 
they  are  far  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Townshend* 
He  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  cavalierly* 
A  young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  ccmfidently  upon 
himself,  to  be  as  attentive  to  his  mistress,  as  s 
polite  and  passionate  lover  ought  to  be.  Perhaps 
he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  conquest. — Yet,. 
I  fancy,  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him,  whenr 
ever  he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses«^ 
With  alt  his  youth,  his  spirit,  and  his  appearance^ 
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it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady  to  solicit  his 
return. 

I  hare  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Home,  to  flatter  mysdf  that  these  gentle- 
men  will  ever  be  cordially  re«united.  It  is  not, 
however,  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  each  erf* 
them  shoidd  act  his  separate  part,  with  honour 
and  integrity  to  the  public.'-^As  for  differences 
of  opinion  upon  speculative  questions,  if  we  wsut 
until  they  are  reconciled,  the  action  of  human 
affiors  must  be  suspended  for  ever.  But  neither 
are  we  to  look  for  perfection  in  any  one  man, 
nor  for  agreement  among  many.—-: — ^When  lord 
ChaHwm  affirms,  that  the  authority  of  the  British 
l^islature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies,  in 
the  same  seilse  in  which  it  is  supreme  over  Great 
^itain ;  »  when  lord  dmden  Supposes  a  ne«> 
cesfflty,  (which  the  King  is  to  judge  of)  and, 
founded  ujpon  that  necessity,  attributes  to  the 
crown  a  legal  power  (not  given  by  the  act  itself) 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legisla;- 
ture, — I  listen  to  them  both  with  diffidence  and 
respept,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of  coh« 
viction  or  assent.  Yet,  I  doubt  not,  they  der 
livered  their  real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to 
be  hastily  condemned. — I  too  have  a  claim  to 
the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country,  when 
I  acknowledge  an  iQvbIi|ntaiy  compulsive  assent 
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to  one  yeiy  unpopular  opitiioQ^  I  lament  the 
unhappy  necessity,  whenever  it  arises,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  <^tlie  gtsAe^  by  a  temporary 
invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  *• 
Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile 
these  important  objects,  in  every  possible  situa* 
tion  of  public  afiairs  !<— I  rc^^d  the  legal  liberty 
of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain,  as  much  as  my 
own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeal. 
I  know  we  must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  I 
never  can  doubt^  that  the  community  has  a  right 
to  command^  as  well  as  to  purchase^  the  service 
of  its  members,  I  see  that  right  founded  origin 
pally  upon  a  necessity,  ni^ich  supersedes  all 
argument  I  see  it  established  by  usage  imme* 
morial,  and  admitted  by  more  than  a  tacit  assent 
^f  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  b  no  remedy, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  grievance  com* 
pl^n^d  of;  for,  if  there  were,  it  must  long 
since  have  been  redressed.  Though  number* 
less  opportunities  have  presented  themselves, 
hijgl^ly  ^vourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
sul^ect  in  this  article.  Yet  it  has  been  felt 
and  complained  of,  ever  since  England  had  a 
navy. — The  conditions,  which   constitute  this 

*  He  alludes  to  the  practice  of  impressing  men  for  sea^^ 
service:  the  legality  of  whioh  he  allows^bui  confines  it  to  sea* 
faring  men  ahme.    kdit. 
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r^t,  must  Be  taken  together.  Separatelj,  they 
have  little  wdght.  It  is  not  fair  to  aigue,  from 
any  abuse  in  the  execution,  to  the  iU^pality  of 
the  power;  much  less  is  a  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  navy  to  the  land  service.  A 
seaman  can  never  be  employed  but  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country*.    Hie  only  case  in 

*  At  the  time  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Spain  existed,  relative  to  Falkland's  Islands,  fbr  a  brief  account 
0f  wbich,  see  note  ta  Miscenaneoos  Letter,  No.  lxxxtiiv 
Vol.  III^  p.  324,  qndcr  a  persuasioa  that  irar  was  ineTiti^le, 

ft 

an  armament  took  place,  and  press-warrants  were  issued.  Tbc 
legality  of  these,  in  regard  to  the  city,  though  backed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  several  other 
aldermen,  who  discharged  all  persons  brought  before  them  so 
impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant  views  of  the 
subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  sii^mitted,  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  to  the  ofunion  of  three  of  the  roost  celebrated 
counsel  of  the  day,  which,  together  with  their  answers,  it  has 
been  thought  right  to  subjoin. 

Suery  1.  May  the  Lords  of  the  Admirdty  c^  theraselve8« 
by  virtue  of  their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the: 
Privy  Council,  l^^y  issue  warrants  for  the  impressing  of 
seamen  ? 

St.  3.  If  yea,  is  the  warrant  annexed,  in  point  of  form, 
legal? 

A  S^  Is  the  Lord  Mayor  compellabie  to  batik  such  war* 
rants?  if  he  is,  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal ? 

"  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  persons  pursuing 
the  employment  and  occupation  of  seamen  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which  has  its  founda- 
tion io  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  all  countries, 
that  all  private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  jniUc  safety, 

appears 
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which  the  King  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his 
subjects  in  general,  is  that  of  a  foreign  force 
being  actually  landed  upon  our  coast.  When« 
ever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  will 
enquire,  whether  the  King's  right  to  compel 
him  to  defend  his  country  be  the  custom  of 
England,  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  although 

appears  to  us  to  be  well  established  by  ancient  and  long  con- 
tinued usage,  frequently  recc^ized ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  noticed  at  least  without  cen- 
sure by  courts  of  justice ;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  this 
power  being  exercised  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  under 
the  authority  of  his  Majesty's  orders  in  council. 

"  The  form  of  the  warrant,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
such  warrants  have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be 
IxaiAe  to  many  considerable  objections ;  but  the  nature  of  those 
objections  lead  us  to  think  it  the  more  expedient,  that  the 
authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  should  interpose  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  them,  to  check  and  controul  the  abuses  to  which  they 
are  hable;  and,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  compellable  to  back  the  warrants,  or  liable  to 
any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we  think  it  right  to 
submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration^  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
city,  and  the  protection  of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he 
conforms,  in  this  Idstance,  to  what  we  understand  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  most  of  his  predecessors  upon  the  like 
occasion. 

AL.  WEDDERBURN, 
J.  GLYNN,  r 

"  Novetnher  22nd,  1770.  j.  dunning."  edit. 
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the  distemper  cannot  be  cured.  Let  bounties 
be  increased  as  far  as  the  public  purs^  can  sup- 
port  them  ••  Still  they  have  a  limit ;  and  when 
^ver  j  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be 
found,  in  fact,  that  the  spur  of  the  press  is 
wanted  to  give  o^ration  to  the  bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  about 
th^  strict  right  of  pressing,  until  I  heard  thai 
lord  Man^eld  had  applauded  lord  Chatham  fb^ 
delivering  something  like  this  doctrine  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  consideration  staggered 
me  not  a  little.  But,  upon  reflection,  hia  con* 
duct  accounts  naturally  for  itself.  He  knew  the 
doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was  eager  to  fix  it 
upon  the  man,  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and!  detestation.  The  cunning  Scotchman  never 
^eaks  truth  without  a  fraudulent  design.  In 
council,  he  generally  affects  to  take  a  moderate 
part.  Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it  makes  part 
of  his  political  plan,  never  to  be  known  to  re- 
commend violent  measures.  When  the  guards 
are  called  forth  to  murder  thdr  fellow-subjects, 
it  is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice  of  lord  Mans- 
field. That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells  him, 
is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Wey- 
snoutli,  as  Barrington  and  Grafton.    Lord  Hills- 

.•  This  snggestion  of  the  aulhor  was  adopted  by  the  cities 
of  LondoD,  Bristol,  and  Edinburgh ;  and  the  towns  of  Mon- 
trose, Aberdeen^  Cambletown  and  Lynn.    eoit. 


b^Hfough  wisely  cottfitiefii  his  fitinmess  to  the  (Hs« 
tant  Americ^ws, — The  designs  of  Mansfield  are 
wore  subtle^  more  effectual,  and  ^cure. — Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press? — Lord  Mans* 
field*— WIk)  invades  the  constitutional  powey  of 
juries?— Loi:d  Mapsfield. — What  judge  ever  chal?- 
l^iiged  ^.  juryman,  but  lord  Mansfield? — ^Who 
was  that  judge,  who,  to  save  the  King's  bro* 
^heoi,  affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rai^H  and 
quality,  who  obtains  a  verdict  in  ^  suit  for  cri% 
minal  CQiiversation,  is  entitled  to  no  greatey 
damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic  ?'-—Lprd 
Mansdeld. — Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of 
the  great  acial?— Lord  Mansfield* — Who  is  it 
forms  a  decree  for  those  commissioners,  deciding 
against  lord  Chatham  *»  and  afterwards  (finding 
himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in  par- 
liament, that  he  never  had  9,  doubt  that  the 
law  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  decree  ?— 
Lord  Mansfield. — Who  is  he,  that  has  made  it 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  life,  to  undermine 
and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ?-<^Lord  Mansfield^ 
There  never  e^sted  a  man  but  himself,  who 
answered  exactly  tq  so  complicated  a  descrip- 
tion. Compare^  to  these  enormitiej^)  his  Qrigi^^ 

*  On  the  Burton  Pynsent  estate,  which  was  disputecjl  by 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  with  the  earl  of  Chatiiam.  Siee 
nQte,j»«f,  p,  378.    e^^t,  .  , 
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attachment  to  the  Pretender^  (to  whom  his  dear-- 
est  brother  was  confidential  secretary)  is  a  virtue 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  hour  of  im- 
peachment  will  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Graf- 
ton shall  escape  me*  Now  let  them  make  com- 
mon cause  against  England  and  the  House  ei 
Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray  should  sym- 
pathise with  each  other. 

When  I  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular 
opinions  delivered  and  maintained  by  men,  who 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  view  but  tlie 
public  good,  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  opinions.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
revive  the  dormant  questions  of  Stamp'OCtj  Corn- 
billy  or  Press-warrant.  I  mean  only  to  illustrate 
one  useful  proposition,  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  paper  to  inculcate; — That  we  should  not 
generaJhf  reject  the  friendship  or  services  of  any 
many  because  he  differs  from  us  in  a  particular 
opinion.  This  will  not  appear  a  superfluous 
caution,  if  we  observe  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
mankind.  In  public  affidrs,  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  a  perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment 
or  inclination.  Yet  every  man  is  able  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
no  man's  contribution  should  be  rejected.  If 
individuals  have  no  virtues,  their  vices  may  be 
of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle  the 
new-born  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures 
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he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  community, 
Tlie  nation  is  interested  in  his  conduct.     His 
motives  are  his  own*  The  properties  of  a  patriot 
are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a 
quick  succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is* 
worth  preserving. — The  spirit  of  the  Americans 
may  be  an  useful  example  to  us.     Our  dogs  and 
horses  are  only  English  upon  English  ground; 
but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved  by 
transplanting. — I  will  not  reject  a  bill,   which 
tends  to  confine  parliamentary  privilege  within 
reasonable  bounds,  though  it  should  be  stolen 
from  the  House  of  Cavendish,  and  introduced 
by  Mr.  Onslow.    The  features  of  the  in&nt  are 
a  proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble 
birth  from   the  baseness  of  the  adoption. — I 
willingly  accept  of  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  BarrS^ 
or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke.    Even  the  silent 
vote  of  Mr.  Calcrqft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a 
division. — What  though  he  riots  in  the  plunder 
of  the  army,  and  has  only  determined  to  be  a 
patriot,  when  be  could  not  be  a  peer*  ?    Let  us 

*  Calcraft  was  introduced  into  political  notice  by  lord  Hol- 
land^ to  whom  he  had  been  private  secretary,  and  afterwards 
accumulated  an  immense  private  property,  by  becoming 
army  agent.  He  subsequently  deserted  his  patron,  and  strove 
to  obtain  a  peerage  from  administration.  He  died  without 
having  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mistresses  was  the 
celebrated  GeoT^e  Ann  Bellamy,    edit. 
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profit  by  the  assistance  of  such  men,  while  they 
are  with  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  be  possible, 
in  the  post  of  danger,  to  prevent  desertion. 
The  wary  WedderbumCj  the  pompous  Suffblk  *, 
never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever  veent 
upon  a  forlorn  hope.  They  always  treated  the 
King's  servants  as  men,  with  whom,  some  time 
or  other,  they  might  possibly  be  in  friendship. 
When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for  tiic 
public  has  gone  that  length,  from  which  there 
is  no  practicable  retreat,— when  he  has  given 
that  kind  of  personal  offence,  which  a  pious 
iiK>nardi  never  pardons,  I  then  begin  to  thinS; 
feim  in  earnest,  and  that  he  never  will  have 
occasion  to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  country. 
— But  instances  of  a  determination  so  entire  and 
imxeserved  are  rarely  met  with.  Let  us  take 
inankind  as  they  are.  Let  us  distribute  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individ«als,  according  to 
the  offices  they  affect,  «id  wheB  they  quit  the 
service,  let  us  endeavour  l<f  i^ipply  their  places 
witli  better  flaeh  than  wip  !mve  lost.'    In  this 

♦  In  allusion  to  his  Lordsliip's  manner.  Yet  it  nwist  also  be 
recollected  that  he  headed  the  renegado  Whigs  who  deserted 
to  the  ministry  on  the  death  of  George  Grenville,  See  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters,  Nos.  xcvi.  and  xcvii.  Vol.  III.  p.  381,  et 
8€q*  in  which  his  Lordship^s  conduct  is  reprobated  io  very  ^e-r 
vere  terms^  particularly  so  in  the  latter,    ^edit. 
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e9iiiitr3r9  there  are  always  candidate  enough 
for  popttkr  fk'voixr^  The  temfde  of  fame  is  the 
abortest  passage  to  riches  and  prefermeot. 

Above  all  things^  let  me  guard  my  country^ 
men  against  the  meanness  and  folly  of  accepting 
of  a  trifling  orxnoderate  coiiipensation  for  extra* 
ordinary  and  essential  injwies.  Our  enemies 
treat  us^  as  die  cunning  trader  does  the  un» 
j^kiifiil  Indian^  They  magnify  their  generosity, 
liixen  they  give  us  banbies,  of  little  propcHlionate 
vahie,  for  iv»y  and  gold.  The  same  House  of 
Commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent  body  ot 
their  ri^t  of  free  ^cticm,  who  presumed  to 
make  a  Jaw  under  pretence  a£  declaring  it* ;  who 
paid  our  good  King's  debts,  without  once  en- 
quiring how  they  were  incurred ;  who  gave 
thanks  for  repeated  murders  committed  at  home, 
and  for  national  in^tmy  Incurred  abroad ;  who 
screened  lord  Mansfield ;  who  imprisoned  the 
magistrates  of  the  metropolis,  for  asserting  the 
subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  ; 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all 
proceedings  in  a  crijninid  suit  to  b^  suspended t; 
*•— this  very  House  of  Commons  have  graciously 

*  Tlie  Nullum  Tenipus  bilj  which  was  passed  ip  the  year 

1769.       EDIT. 

f  For  a  further  explanation  on  this  subject,  see  note  to 
MieJceUaDeoMe  lyetter.  No.  xcu.  Vol  III,  p.  345.     kdit. 
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consented,  that  their  own  members  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested 
elections  shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with 
some  degent  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial, 
the  purchase  of  the  intting  member  or  of  the 
petitioner  makes  but  the  difference  of  a  day. 
— Concessions,  such  as  these,  are  of  little 
moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it  be  to 
prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the 
injuries  they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  de- 
monstrate to  us  the  imminent  danger  of  our 
situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles 
float  and  iare  preserved  j  while  every  thing  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost 
for  ever. 

'  JUNIUS, 

LETTER  LX. 

TO   THE  PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 

< 

SIR,  15  October,  lllU 

I  AM  convinced  that  Junius  is  inca- 
pable of  wilfully  misrepresenting  any  man's 
opinion,  and  that  his  inclination  leads  him  to 
treat  lord  Camden  with  particular  candour  and 
respect.      The  doctrine  attributed  to  him  by 
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Junius,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  corresponds  with  that 
stated  by  your  correspondent  Saevola^j  who 
seems  to  me  to  make  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. Ijord  Camdeny  it  is  agreed,  did  cer- 
tainly maintain  that,  in  the  recess  of  parliament, 
the  King,  (by  which  we  all  mean  the  King  in 
councilj  or  the  executive  power)  might  suspend 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  he 
founded  his  doctrine  upon  a  supposed  necessity, 
of  which  the  King,  m  the  Jirst  instance^  must  be 
judge*  The  Lords  and  Commons  cannot  be 
judges  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  do  not 
exist. — Thus  &r  Junius. 

*  The  letter  of  Scsevola  here  referred  to,  occurs  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  of  October  \%  and  is  as  follows : 

TO  JUNIUS. 

SIR, 

You  have  mistaken  lord  Camden's  opinion,  and 
changed  it  into  as  weak  and  mischievous  a  tenet  as  could  have 
proceeded  from  Scroggs  or  Jeiiferies.  You  have  made  it  the 
counterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  this  representa- 
tion you  follow  lord  Mansfield,  who  gave  that  colour  to  the  ar- 
gument in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point  of  difference 
between  the  representation  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  former 
makes  lord  Camden  pronounce  the  King  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  latter,  viz.  my  lord  Camden's  real  speech,  makes 
parliament  the  judge  of  it,  and  exposes  the  head  of  the  mi- 
nister who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  its  necessity 
to  the  mercy  of  parliament  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  which 
I  heard  him  twice  deliver  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  this : — 

That 
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Bat,  says  Scawoia^  lord  Camden  made  par-^ 
Uamentj  45ind  xK>t  the  Ki$ig^  judges  of  the  neces* 
faty.^ — That  pailiam^it  may  review  the  acts  ctf 
ministers  is  unqoestionaUe ;  but  tiiere  is  a  -wide 
diffisrence  between  saying  that  the  crown  has  a 
hgal  power,  and,  that  minbters  may  act  at  t^ir 
perU  When  we  say  an  act  is  iUegaly  we  mean 
^at  it  is  forbidden  by  sl  joint  resohition  of  the 
three  estates.  How  a  subsequent  resolatton  of 
two  of  those  iM^nches  can  make  it  kgal  ab  imtio^ 
will  require  explanation.  If  it  could^  the  con^ 
sequence  would  be  truly  dreadful,  especially  in 
these  times.     There  is  no  act  of  arWtrary  power. 

That  ''  if  the  King  should,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  issae 
a  proclamation,  directing  a  step  to  be  taken  flat  against  a  sub* 
eisting  law,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  the  step 
should  appear  to  them  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  their  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as 
a  retrospect,  so  as  to  make  the  act  legal  ah  initio/' — (which  is 
an  idea  countenanced  by  Mr.  Locke.) 

That  this  was  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  noble  Lord's  argui> 
ment,  I  appeal  to  himself  and  all  that  heard  him. — Whether 
the  opinion,  so  restored,  be  or  be  not  erroneous  in  point  of 
^aw,  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  which  has  no  other 
iriew  but  to  convince  the  public,  that  his  Iiordsbip  never  deli^ 
vered  that  p^emicious  and  foohsh  opinion  which  Junius,  by. 
inistake,  and  lord  Mansgelc^  by  the  basest  misrepresentation, 
Jias  imputed  to  him. 

SC£VOLA* 

l^or  JuHius's  opinion  of  thi^  writer,  see  the  Note  to  PrivatiP 
]L6tter,  No.  47.    ^i>it. 
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which  the  King  might  not  attribute  to  necessity^ 
and  for  which  he  would  not  be  secure  of  obtain^ 
iiBg  the  ap{^obation  of  his  prwtituted  lords  and 
oomonons.  If  lord  Camden  admits  that  the  sub- 
sequent samtion  of  parliament  was  necessary  to 
make  the  proclamation  legul^  why  did  he  so  ob« 
stinately  impose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after 
brought  in,  £ir  indemnifying  all  liiose  persona 
who  had  acted  under  it  ?— If  that  bill  bad  ncM; 
been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  lord  Camden's  doctrine,  (takeii 
as  Sccevoh  states  it)  that  a  litigious  exporter  of 
corn,  ^o  had  suflFered  in  hia  property  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  proclamation,  might  have  laid 
his  action  agamst  the  custom-house  officers,  and 
would  infallibly  have  recovered  damages.  No 
jury  could  refiise  them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by 
no  means  litigious,  had  been  so  injured,  I  would 
assuredly  have  instituted  a  suit  in  Westminster- 
hail,  on  purpose  to  try  the  question  of  right, 
I  would  have  done  it  upon  a  principle  of  de£« 
ance  of  the  pretended  power  of  either  or  both 
Houses  to  make  declarations  inconsistent  with 
law^  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  urith  an  act  of 
parliament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too 
strong  for  them  alL  This  is  the  way,  Jn  which 
an  Epiglialiman  should  speak  and  act,  and  not 
suffer  da^arous  precedents  to  be  established| 
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][>ecause  the  circumstances  are  £ivourable  or  pat 
liating. 

With  regard  to  lord  Camden^  the  truth  is^ 
that  he  inadvertently  over-shot  himself  as  ap- 
pears  plainly  by  that  unguarded  mention  of  a 
tyranny  of  forty  daySj  which  I  myself  heard. 
Instead  of  asserting  that  the  proclamation  was 
kgal^  he  should  have  said,  ^^  My  Lords,  I  know 
the  proclamation  was  illegal^  but  I  advised  it 
because  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  save 
the  kingdom  from  fiimine,  and  I  submit  myself 
to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country/* 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly, 
rational,  and  consistent : — ^not  unfit  for  a  lawyer, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  a  great  man. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  If  SccBDola  should  think  proper  to  write 
again  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  of  him.  to  give 
me  a  direct  answer,  that  is,  a  plain  afiirmative 
or  negative,  to  the  following  questions : — In  the 
interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  procla- 
mation (or  order  of  council)  as  that  in  question, 
and  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses, 
of  what  nature  is  it— *-is  it  legal  or  iUegal;  or  is  it 
neither  one  nor  the  other  ?— -I  mean  to  be  can- 
did,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  consequence 
of  his  answer  either  way. — If  it  be  legale  it 
wants  no  farther  sanction.    If  it  be  iUegalyiixe 
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subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  consequently  it 
is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  as  to  its  declared 
purpose.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the 
whole  mischief,  which  it  means  to  prevent,  will 
have  been  completed  *• 

"*  The  following  extract  of  a  subsequent  letter  from  ScevoUij 
inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  October  24t,  1771,  proves 
sufficiently  that  this  writer  at  last  admitted  lord  Camden  to 
have  maintained  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

"  My  lord  Camden  certainly  thought  the  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  in  this  case  equivalent  to  a  parliamentary  declaration  ; 
he  also  thought  such  declaration  made  the  act  (illegal  before) 
legal  ab  initio.  Now  as  lord  Camden  is  no  patron  of  mine,  I 
am  free  to  declare,  that  I  am  satisfied  he  was  wrong  in  both 
those  points  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
his  conviction  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted;  and  that  he 
was  wrong  upon  fair  and  rational,  though  not  satisfactory^ 
grounds,  will  appear  to  every  man  of  good  understanding. 
The  shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and  the  true  one, 
being  in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distinguishable ;  both  doc- 
trines admit  the  proclamation  to  be  illegal,  and  at  the  minister's 
peril  tin  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Both  doctrines  admit  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  (in  this  or  that  mpde)  sole  judges  of 
the  necessity.  Both  doctrines  agree  in  exposing  the  minister 
to  inipeachment,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should  decide 
against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the  declaration 
of  necessity  the  act  becomes  good  in  law  ab  imtio,  or  not,  is 
the  only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmative.  The 
law,  in  my  opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negative ;  for  I 
conceive  that  nothing  but  an  indemnity^bill  could  justify  the 
crown  for  having  superseded  a  positive  act  of  parliament." 

To  these  remarks  Junius,  on  the  following  day,  puts  the 
subjoined  questions : — 

1st. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

TO   ZBNO** 

SIR,  17  October^  1771* 

The  sophistiy  of  your  letter  in  defence 
of  lord  Mansfield  is  adapted  to  the  character 
you  defends    But  lord  Mansfield  is  a  man  of 

1st.  "  In  what  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings  is  it  main- 
tained that  the  King  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament^  and 
that  the  iMibsequent  approbation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  the 
suspension  iegal  ab  initio,  or  to  that  effect  ? 

2d.  ''  Does  Scaevola  think  that  an  act  of  the  whole  legisla^* 
ture  is  ds  easily  obtained  and  completed>  as  a  vote  of  the  Lords 
or  Commons  V* — The  rest  is  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth 
continuing,    edit. 

*  The  letter  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  dated  October  15,  1771,  and  is  addressed  "  To 
Junius,  alias  Edmund  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer's.'^  This  writer, 
however,-  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  same  period  who  erred 
in  attributing  the  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Burke.  See  Pre« 
liminary  Essay,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  gen* 
tleman  to  have  been  the  author  of  them^  are  more  particularly 
{piven. 

.    As  JuN  I  us  thought  Zeno^s  letter  worthy  of  a  reply,  the  reader 
may  not  think  it  unworthy  of  a  perusal.    It  is  as  follows : 

Youn  letter  of  the  Sth  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
you  have  hitherto  produced,  I  do  not  mean  in  its  argument, 
langus^e,  and  arrangement.  In  these  particulars  you  have 
been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  whatever  you  are 
pleased  to  bring  forth,  is  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire  t 
but.  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  Sth  is  not  wriUan  in  the  single 
spirit  of  calumny  i  you  have  now  tui*aed  the  effi>rts  which 

formerly 
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form<i  and  seldom  in  his  behaviour  transgresses 
the  rules  of  decorum.  I  shall  imitate  his  Lord-* 
ship's  good  manners^  and  leave  you  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  principles.  I  will  not  call  you  /mbt, 
Jesuit^  or  mlbdn;  but,  with  all  the  politeness 
imaginable,  perhaps  I  may  prove  you  so. 

formerly  were  exerfed  in  creating  divisions  amongst  the  good, 
to  eement  those  whicli  never  fail  to  arise  amongst  the  had.  I 
hav^  no  ohjection  to  your  success  in  this  undertaking.  Let  the 
fathers  of  your  chureh  and  the  sons  of  die  city  unite.  Let 
them  elah  their  arts  imd  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  his 
fertilHy  in  expedients,  he  will  have  need  for  it  alK  But  neither 
that  fertility,  the  republican  firmness  of  Sawbridge ;  no,  not 
the  youth,  spirit  and  graces  of  Townsheod  will  avail  to  overturn 
the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  you  the  ultimate 
object  of  your  desires — a  Httle  money. 
'  Yet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reconcile 
{he  patriots  of  the  city,  do  you  make  a  digressioQ  to  abust 
lord  Mansfield  \  h  it  because  <^f  the  diametrical  oppositioa 
of  his  character  to  dieirs  ?  Certainly  it  must  be  so ;  and 
JuNTvs  is  less  a  Ibol  than  I  bdieved  him.  Nothing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  eadi  other,  than  raiting  at 
honest  men.  If  your  dogs  are  of  the  true  breed,  they  will 
leave  <^  worry  mg  one  another,  and  join  in  the  cry  against  the 
eommon  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  sufa^t  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  to 
address  the  mighty  JuMiiis. 

Tliis  phoenix  of  politicians  and  of  reasooers  tells  the  public, 
that  **  he  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing, 
till  he  knew  lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That 
iikked  staggered  him  i^ot  a  little;''  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
st^geriDg  consideration :  for  who  is  to  learn  that  lord  Mans* 
field  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law  ?  and  that  his  judgment  ia 
-avowedly  so- weA  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 

so 
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Like  other  £ur  pleaders  in  lord  MansfiekPn 
school  of  gustice,  you  answer  Junius  by,  mis- 
quoting his  words,  and  misstating  his  proposi- 
tions. If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this 
is  the  very  logic  taught  at  St.  Omer^s^  you  will 
readily  allow  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  in 

so  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junius)  will  examine  no  further, 
but  at  once  conclude  that  proposition  in  law  to  befalse^  which 
lord  Mansfield  holds  to  be  true. 

Sir,  when  you  are  only  puerile,  blundering,  inconsistent  and 
absurd,  I  treat  you  as  you  deserve,  with  ridicule  and  contempt 
But  when  you  assert  positive  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usa^e 
you  can  expect,  is  to  have  them  crammed  down  the  foul 
throat  from  which  they  issued.  Of  this  nature  are  the  ques- 
tions you  make,  apd  the  answers  you  are  pleased  to  give  to 
yourself  in  relation  to  lord  Mansfield.  So  many  in&mous  lies 
as  these  answers  contain,  were  never  crowded  together  before — 
not  even  by  Junius.  You  insinuate  (and  you  dare  but  insi- 
nuate) that  lord  Mansfield  was  the  secret  adviser  of  sending 
out  the  guards  when  the  affidr  of  St  George's  Fields  happened. 
That  his  Lordship  was  in  any  shape  ostensibly  or  otherwise 
concerned  in  that  matter ;  that  he  knew  of  it  till  days  after 
it  happened,  is  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  I  dare  you 
to  bring  even  the  shadow  of  proof  of  your  infamous  assertion. 

It  is  also  a  lie  that  lord  Mansfield  attacks  the  Uberty  of  the 
press.  He  has  endeavoured^  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitutional 
methods,  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  that  Uberty,  and  in  doing 
HO  he  has  shewn  himself  a  good  citizen.  Are  you  a  pohtician, 
and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  the  best  things  makes  them 
deg^enerate  into  the  worst?  Are  you  a  pretender  to  reason^ 
and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  cer- 
tain mean  to  lose  it  ?  Are  not  you  a  public  defamer  of  every 
respectable  character  in  the  nation  ?  Have  not  you  carried 
the  licence  of  the  press  beyond  the  boundS'  not  only  of  de- 
cency 
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ihe  Court  of  Kmg^s  Bench. — ^JuNitrs  does  not 
say  J  tiiat  he  nev^  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict 
right  oF  pres^ngy  ^  he  knetp  krd  Mansfield 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  His  words  are,  until 
he  heard  that  lord  Man^ld  had  applauded 
lord  Chaikam  Jbr  TMintainin^  that  doc^ne  in 

cency  and  humanity^  but  even  of  bmnan  confcqption  ?  And 
dafre  you  complain  tiiat  its  liberty  k  attacioed  ^  Your  reliance 
on  the  ignorance  of  tliaie  to  whom  yon  write  must  be  great 
indeed,  when  you  dare  affirm  a  fket  which  h  cbntradicted  and 
proved  a  lie  by  the  v^y  afllnusaioti  of  its  truth. 

Ndr  is  it  les^  #ahe,  that  Icrnl  Mansfield  invarffes  the  conAi* 
tutiotoal  pioWet  i0f  juries.  I  refer  aU  who  are  not  wilhog  to 
believe  a  Ke  upon  the  Knredit  ef  a  comtton  likt,  to  the  iHterl 
of  Phiieletttherus  Anglicanus;,  and  those  turfer  4ie  rif;natare  of 
A  Candid  Ehquif^,  for  information  xjnk  this  iubJKit.  The  let* 
ters  are  &i  the  ^blic  Advertisers  of  November  and  December 
last ;  and  from  lh^m>  «A  who  ai^  able  to  form  &  j«dgBMBt  M 
a  question  6f  law,  wiH  sec  it  eleariy  ifemewtrated,  iJiat  lord 
Mansfield's  opinion  with  respect  to  die  pewvr  of  juries,  is  a^ 
less  the  law  df  the  land,  tteto  the  advantage  ef  the  suhi^ct. 

Your  question  relating  to  lord  Mansftdd's  ^dlengmg  a 
juryman,  I  confess  I  do  Hot  understatid,  neither  do  I  knew  to 
What  it  alkides;  a  charge  of  ^at  nature  oug^t  to  h»re  beeti 
accompanied  with  circumstahices  of  time^  ^ee,  and  occasion*. 
Whisn,  where,  and  on  whtft  acee^t  was  this  done  i  Answer 
me  ih^e  questions,  and  I  pled^  tiiysetf  to  the  puMic,  €haft  I 
shall  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  isvery  ^'eas^nable  man,  that  if 
il  was  so  done,  it  #as  le^y  don^. ' 

Your  next  accusatitM  sheWi  fm  Ho  leM  V61d  of  judgmeal; 
and  consistency  than  of  justice  vM  tMth^  You  accuse  1<m4 
Mansftdd  to  the  pMIke,  tdt  skyinjg  a  leM  Is  entMftd  to  M 
greater  damages  rni  a  suit  for  the  d^Mcbiiig  of  his  wi£b>  than  a 

Vol.  !!•  B  B  mechanic 
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the  House  of  Lords*  It  wks  not  the  accidipntai 
concurrence  of  lord  Mansfield's  opinion^  but 
the  suspicious  applause  given  by  a  cunning 
Scotchman  to  the  man  he  detests,  that  raised 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius. 
The  question  is.  not,  whether  lord  Mansfield  be 

mechanic.  Lord  Mansfield  did  say,  that  in  ao  action  of  damage*, 
for  criminal  conversation,  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of. 
the  person  injured;  and  in  ihis  be  uttered  not  only  the  die-. 
tates  of  law,  but  the  dictates  of  common  sepse  and  humanity^ 
neither  of  which  you  seem  to  understand.    Had  lord  Mans- 
field said  that  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of  the  injuring 
person,  it  might  hare  been  argued  that  he  meant  to  screen  the 
King's  brother :  but  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness 
is  not  greater  than  between  this  proposition  and  the  prppoeation 
he  maintained.     None  but  an  Irish  understanding  could  pps^ 
ftiUy  take  the  change,  or  suppose  them  convertible  propositions. 
But  can  you,  Jumus,  seriously  make  your  court  to  the  people, 
by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  crime  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord>  and  one  pf  their  own  ?    You 
were  bred  at  St.  Omer's.  You  were  destined  for  a  church,  not 
that  indeed  of  which  Savile,  £cc.  are  the  fat)iers ;  but  however 
a  church  which  requires  some  reiiding.  B^ing  the  scriptures, 
it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but  surely  you  have  heard 
of  the  prophet  Nathan's  address  to  David  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature?    The  prophet,  worse  than  lord  Mansfield,  thought 
that  debauching  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  was  a  greater  crime 
Ihan  debauching  the  wife  pf  a  lord;  for  this  plain  and  hu- 
mane reason,  that  a  poor  man's  wife  was  his  all,  his  only  com- 
ibrt  and  consolation,  wl^ereas  a  rich  man  had  many  others; 
yet  Junius,  the  popular  Junius,  tells  the  people  j^nly,  that 
debwiching  one  of  their  wives  is  noting  in  comparison  of  ly* 
ing  with  a  lord's,  and  arraigns  the  upright  and  discerning, 

judge, 
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a  man  of  learning  and  abilities  (which  Jxtsiv9 
has  never  disputed,)  but  whether  or  no  he 
abuses  and  misapplies- his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  lord  Mansfield  had 
advised  the  cabling  out  the  guards.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  plain   meaning  is,  that  he  left  that 

JQd^,  wbo  sajB  that  ihe  injury  to  the  husband  is  in  both  cases 
equal. 

Who  makes  oommissionen  of  the  great  seal  ?  Lord  Mans- 
field.— Indeed ; — ^I  thought  that  power  had  only  resided  in  the 
King.  To  see  how  plain  men  may  mistake !  If  you,  Junivs/ 
by  mid^ing  commissioners  mean»  adfuing  the  King  to-  makef 
commiasioneis,  I  undenstand  you.  Tlie  expression  is  rather" 
inaccurate,  but  that  one  is  often  obliged  to  pass  over  in  Ju* 
inus.  In  my  turn  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who^ 
so  proper  to  advise  his  Miyesfy  in.  the  choice  of  a  law  officer^ 
as  lord  Mansfield  ?  ' 

But  lord  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  sea>r  he  abo  framed  ^eir  decree,  and  then  disavowed'^ 
the  decree  of  hi»  own  Ihraming  in  liie  House  of  Peers.  This  is. 
an-abaurdand  an  improbsMe  lie^  It  is  absurd  abd improbable' 
to  suppose  lord'  Mansfield-  framed  a  decree  for  three -judges^ 
very  capabk  to  frame  one  themsielves.  It  is  more  absurd  tb 
suppose  lord  Mansfield  woukl  disavow  the  decree  which  he^ 
himself  iiad  made;  in  the  presence  of  the  three  commissioners 
for  whom  he*  had  mado^  it;  and  who  could  so  easily  have  dt*' 
teded  his  du]^ioity.  And-  it  is  a  direct  and-  pubic* lie  Ifaal  1^4' 
Mansfidd  siAd  be  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct* 
opposition  to  that  decree*  He  'idKd  notgive  an  opinion  ii>  the ' 
House  of  Peers.  He  only  stated  the  question ;  and  the  decree* 
was  reversed  on  tiie  unanimous- opihion  of  the  eight  judges 
w1i»  attended.  For  the  trvUh.  of  Ms  P  appeal  to  al^  who  were^'' 
pvesent* 

B  B  a  The. 
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di^e  to  men  less  cunning  th^  himsel£i 
-^Whether  lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  omcefQ^ 
ing  libels  be  or  be  not  an  attack  upon  the  li* 
berty  of  the  preas,  ii  a  qu^tion^  which  the 
public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  deter* 
mm.    I  s^all  not  ^ter  into  it  at  presait    Nor 

The  bet  tbsarfgt  of  Junius  repretentto  tord  Maa^dd  nakis^ 
it  his  study  to  undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  juris* 
prudeti0e  ul  the  King's  Besich*  One  would  scarddy  beiiere 
tbit  ibere  coirid  be  m  uiMLsntaiidmg  99  t«tlflled;  or  m  lieoft  so 
cotruptly  i»tiigiEiatil  Itt  to  make  that  an  arttde  of  aeeusatm^ 
wl^UA,  fairly  takeo>  inebides  in  it  the  moat  esabad  merit  and 
virtue.  If  there  be  a  superlatively  emtaent  quality  in  ferd 
Mansfield's  great  and  deserred  character,  it  is  the  unremitting 
and  unwefoied  eflbrts  be  coeatandy  has  made  to  rescue  injureA 
^4. ^pressed ioooocnce from  the haipy  ftngs  of  chicmeendk 
quibble.  The  nation  does  him  justice  in  this.paflicidar ;  and; 
all  the  «ct8  and  U^  that  hai^e  been  employed  to  defiune  imn, 
l^ave  never  been  aUe  to  stager  the  pKddit  oteBdenee  in  Us 
jiidgment  and.  integrity.  The  procf  of  dni  is  in  At  breastoB 
every  man  t4>  wbiHP  I  write;  and  the  orowd  of  tatters  in  the 
court  where  h^  preside, :give»,tbft  most hoooutabletatiaany 
tp  the  truth  which  I  affirm,,  and  the:  most  palpahlelirto  ifair 
assertion  of  the  abawjloiied  Ju)fit»» 

And  now,  &x,  h«ving.  answered  aJI  your  qvesaod^  yoa  are 
M:onb  no  furthe^r  iio|ice«  I^bdl  in  my  turn  adA«M  a  few 
quoies  to  the.  puhUc;  and  I: am  sorry  that  the.teolper  of  the 
times  should  oblige  ose  to.  remdl  to  their  measoir^tiiiiigatrbich 
oi^bt  to  be  indelibly  tagr«raii  on  the.  heart;  irf'  ^eiy^  Stigii^ 

Sy.wbQ^iadvke  waa  it  thatJua  JUijestyimmcdtately  on  Ua; 
ae^es^  to  Oeftbrooe  iliade  the  jiidgfspbo^ 
rendering  them  independent  on  King  or  Minister?.*  Loid. 

'.    '  Mansfield. 
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da  I  thiflk  it  necessary  to  say  much  to  a  tDair^ 
mdio  had  the  daring  confidence  to  say  to  a  juiy^ 

Mansfield. — ^When  lord  Chatham  and  lord  Camden  attempted 
to  revife  the  impious  and  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  a  power 
In  ^le  crown  tb  difpense  wilii  the  laws  of  the  land,  (which 
was  pmsMy  the  poi^  oo  irtiiohf  die  glorloiat  Jtevotutioa 
blog^t  and  tba  dootrme  for  maintaiiiing  of  which  Jwes  II. 
l^t  his  <nrown ;)  who  stiood  in  the  breach,  and  with  eloquence 
and  argument,  more  than  human,  defeated  the  pernicious  at- 
tempt ?  Lord  Mantfidd. — ^Who  supported  and  carried  thi'ough' 
tiho  House  of  Peers  the  biUcaBed  the  Nttllun  Tempos  Bit!; 
that  law  fay  wkieh  the  minda  of  the  people  were  quieted 
against  appveheosion  of  daimp  on  the  part  of  the  crowa  I 
Lord  Mansfidd — ^To  whom  do  we  ewe  the  sueoess  of  the  bill 
for  restraining^  the  privilege  of  parliament.  Qf  such  essential 
service  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  especially 
to  Ihat  part  of  k  wMch  could  least  a  Ard  to  fie  under  any  di^-^ 
adevanlage,  t)ie  indostnotts  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  t  Lord 
Mae«fieM.~Who  viameA  Mr.  GrentlBe's  last  l^sacy;  to  the 
nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  ques- 
tions of  elections  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  are  henceforth  to 
be  tried  in  a  manner  wbicfa  will  prevent  the  ii^astice  supposeif 
to  hnre  been  dene  inthe  Middksex  eleeti.on,  and  gwvd against 
tke  had  ooeseqia^iKes  whkh  it  wae  fijarod  mif ht  foHow  £reia; 
tbut  detenoinalion  ?    Lord  Mansfield. 

I  might  add  many  other  constitutienal  questions  in  which, 
Tord  Mansfield  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty. 
But  if  what  I  have  already  said  be  not  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  first  ckaractet  in  the  natibA  from  thefidse  asptrsiottsofaa^ 
Haprineipled  scribUer,  I  am  bold  te  sey^  that  Ite  time  ia  nofw 
orrivect  when  it  is  unworthy  of  an  honest  man  tQ  labour  for 
the  public ;  and  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  once  so  re* 
spectable,  wilt  no  longer  be  known  but  by  its  folly  and  ingra« 
Ijtiide*  ZENO, 

fiOIT. 
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U  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in.  a  verdict 
guilty  or  not  guiUy^  but  whether  the  defendant 
be  guilty  or  innocent  is  not  matter  for  your 
consideration/'  Clothe  it  in  what  language  you 
will,  this  is  the  sum  total  of  lord  Mansfield's  dop- 
trine.  If  not.  let  Z!?»o  shew  us  the  difference. 

But  it  seems,  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be 
ahusedy  and  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege,  is 
the  certain  means  to  lose  it.  The^r^?  I  a4mit, 
— but  let  liie  abuse  be  submitted  to.  a  jury,.;a 
sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  legal  ai^  consti^ 
tutional  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  press. 
The  second  I  flatly  deny.  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  lord  Mansfield  I  afiirm,  that  "  the  abuse 
of  a  valuable  privilege  i^  no/ the  (certain  means 
to  lose,  it.**  If  it  were,  the  Engli^  nation 
would  have  few  privileges  left,  for  where  is  the 
privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  abused  by  individuals.  But  it  is  ialse  in 
f  eason  and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should 
produce  a  general  forfeiture.  Shall  the  com- 
munity be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  because  there  are  robbers  and  murderers  ? 
-r-Shall  the  community  be  punished,  becau£f# 
individuals  have  offended  I  Lord  Mani^ld  says 
so,  consistently  enough  with  his  principles,  but 
I  wonder  to  find  him  so  explicit.  Yet,  for  one 
concession,  however  extorted,  I  copfess  myself 
obliged  to  him.— The  liberty  of  the  press  Uf 
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kfler  aU,  a  ^alnahk  privilege.     I  agree  with  him 
most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it  against  him. 

You*  ask  me.  What  juryman  was  challenged 
by  lord  Mansfield  ? — I  tell  you  his  name  was 
Benson.  When  his  name  was  called,  lord  Mans- 
field ordered  the  clerk  to  pass  him  by.  As  for 
liis  reasons,  you  may  ask  himself,  for  he  as- 
signed none*.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  all  men 
thought  of  it.  This  Bensont  had  been  refrac- 
tory upon  a  former  jury,  and  would  not  accept 
of  the  law  as  delivered  by  lord  Mansfield,  but 
had  the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  him- 
self.— But  you  it  seems.  Honest  Zenoy  know  no- 
thing  of  the  matter !  You  never  read  Junius's 

^  On  a  motioii  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  Nov.  27^ 
1770,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Phipps^  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
amend  the  act  of  William  the  third,  which  empowers  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  informations  ex  officio,  the  late  Ix)rd,  theft 
Mr.  Thurlow,  solicitor  general,  thus  defended  lord  Mansfield 
from  the  charge  here  brought  against  him  by  Junius  :r-^In* 
deed,  if  ajuryman  has  been  rgected  without  a  challenge  from 
the  parties,  there  is  room  for  clamour.  Such  an  act  is  highly 
criminal  No  nian  is  able,  no  honest  man  would  wish  to  de- 
fend it.  But  let  us  not  be  rash  in  passing  sentence.  Let  the 
fiict  be  well  authenticated,  before  we  condemn.  Rumour  is  hot 
a. sufficient* ground  for  .proceeding.  As  we  found  it  a  liar  in 
other  futicles,  we  have  this  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity;  though 
I  frequent  Westminster  Hall,  I  know  nothing  of  it;  but  I  must 
Confess  that  I  cannot  give  it  the  least  credit.  The  great  judge 
w^  is  a«spected«  was  inci^able  of  such  an  action/'  edit, 
t  See  Letter  lxiii.  post,  p.  387.    edit. 
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Irtter  ta  your  pjatrpi)!  Yqu  never  beard  of  tiie 
intended  yistraetions  firo|n  the  city  i9  irapeac^ 
lord  Mftoafield!-^ You  never  )^eard  by  wbat  dex* 
terity  <^  Mr.  Paterson  that  measure  was  pre*- 
vented*!  How  wonderfidly  ill  sgnne  people  are 

informed! 

Junius  did  nie/0er  al&rin  that  the  crime  of  se* 
dudng  the  wife  of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer,  is  not 
the  same,  taken  in  a  moral  or  reHgtous  view. 
What  he  affirmed)  in  coatr4dicti(m  to  the  leveL 
ling  principle  sq  lately  adopted  by  lord  Mans^ 
field)  was,  that  Ae  dMimagfs  should  be  proporUofned 
to  the  rank  and  Jbrtunfi  ^f  the  parties  s  and  for 
this  plain  reason;,   (admitted  by  every  other 
judge  that  ever  sat  in  Westminster  Hall)  because, 
what  is  a  compensation  or  penalty  to  one  man,  is 
none  to  another..    The  sophistical  distinction 
you  attempt  to  draw  between  the  person  injuredy 
and  the  person  injuring  is  Man^eld  all  over*    If 
you  can  once  establish  the  proposition  that  tb^ 
injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  da* 
mages,  it  follows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party 
itQuring  should  not  be  compelled  to  j>^  them ; 
consequently  the  King^s  broths  is  eQectually 
screened  by  lord  Mansfidd^%  doctnne.    Your 
ireference  to  Nathan  and  David  comes  natuidly 

^  Mr.  Patterson  was  one  of  the  commcm  council  for  the  ward 
of  Farringdon  Within^  and  took  an  active  {>art  in  fafonrof  go* 
vemment    edit. 
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in  aid  of  your  p^tro^i's  pgrp^se^  ^y9tB^k  of  j% 
lisprudeqce.  He  is  fond  of  in^odi^qog  ipto  ihff 
Court  qf  King's  Bench  any  Uw  that  conti^adic^ 
or  excludes  the  common  law  of  England }  whe- 
ther it  be  qamm^  civilff  Jw  gev^umy  or  LeviUeaU 
But)  Sir^  the  Bib^le  is  the  code  of  our  religioq^ 
faith,  not  of  our  ii^unicipal  jurisprudence :  and 
though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  .God  to  inflict  t^ 
particular  punishment  upon  David's  crime  (takoft 
96  a  breach  of  his  divine  coniniands)  and  to 
seqd  fai^  prophet  to  denoiwce  it,  an  English  jury 
l^ve  nothing  to  do  either  with  David  or  the  pro« 
phet.  They  consider  the  cnme,  only  as  it  is  a 
breach  of  order,  an  injyry  to  an  individual^  and 
an  offence  to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by 
certain  positive  rules  of  law,  or  by  the  practice 
of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  man 
(^ter  Gqd^s  ^wn  heart  is  much  indebted  to  you 
for  comparing  him  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland* 
That  his  Royal  Highn^s^  may  be  the  man  after 
^Qr4  M^n^^ld's  own  heart  seems  mpch  n^ore 
probate)  ap4  y^u  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno^  might  suc- 
ceed tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nathan* 
The  evil  deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner 
would  be  very  proper  company  for  qne  another. 
You  say  lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal*,  and  that  he 

*  hf  has  l)^en  already  observed  that  the  great  seal  was  put 
in  covuxiission  ui)on  the  death  of  Charles  Yorke^  who  cut  his 

throat 
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only  advised  the  King  to  appoint  .  I  believe 
Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is 
hardly  vrofth  disputing. 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon 
lord  Chatham^s  appeal. — I  affirm  that  he  didy 
directly  in  favour  of  the  appeal*.  This  is  a 
point  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  evidence 
only.  But  you  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed 
silence,  nor  for  his  desiring  a  conference  with 
the  judges  the  day  before.  Was  not  all  West- 
minster Hall  convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question, 
and  in  hopes  of  bringing  some  of  them  over  to 
him? — You  say  the  commissioners  were  very 
capable  of  framing  a  decree  for  themselves.  By 
the  fact,  it  only  appears,  that  they  were  capable 
of  framing  an  illegal  one,  which,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  much  to  the  credit  either  of  their  learning 
or  integrity.  - 

We  are  both  agreed  that  lord  Mansfield  has 
incessantly  laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of 
proceeding  in  the  court  where  he  presides;  but 

throat  through  political  chagrin.  Lord  Mansfield  was  upon  thii 
occasion  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  received  tlie 
fees,  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to50(K)/.  per  annum.  EDiri 
*  Sir  Wm.  Pynsent  had-  bequeathed  an^tate  to  lord  Chat- 
ham, which  bequ^t  was  controverted  by  his  immediate  hein^ 
Hie  chancellorship,  then  in  commission,  was  appealed  to.  Lord 
Cliatham  lost  his  cause  by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners ; 
but  gained  it  upon  a  further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  eDit. 
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yim  attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in  behalf  of 
innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.  / 
say  that  he  has  introduced  new  law  too,  and  re- 
moved the  landmarks  established  by  former  de- 
cisions. /  say  that  his  view  is  to  change  a  court 
of  common  law  into  a  court  of  equity,  and  to 
bring  every  thing  wiUiin  the  arbitriufn  of  a  prce^ 
torian  court.  The  prublic  must  determine  be- 
tween us.  But  now  for  his  merits.  J??r^/ then, 
tiie  establishment  of  the  judges  in  their  places 
ibr  life,  (which  you  tell  us  was  advised  by  lord 
Mansfield)  was  a  concession  merely  to  catch  the 
people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  royal  bounty, 
but  had  nothing  real  in  it.  The  judges  were 
already  for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise. 
Your  boasted  bill  only  provides  that  it  shall  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  King's  successor  to  re- 
move them.  At  the  best  therefore  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift  on  the  part  of  his  present 
Majesty,  since  for  himself,  he  gives  up  nothing. 
-—That  he  did  oppose  lord  Camden  and  lord 
Northington  upon  the  proclamation  against  the 
exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  witli  great 
ability.  With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right 
side  of  so  clear  a  question,  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  ill. — His  motives  are  not  so  easily  pene- 
trated.    They,   who   are   acquainted  with  the 

state  of  politics  at  that  period,  wilt  judge  of 

J .    .  ... 

them  somewhat  differently  from  Zeno.    Of  the 
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|y>pju]ir  biU3>  which  you  9ay  he  wpportod  in  the 
Houae  of  Lor43>  the  mp^t  oiatwal  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  Jl/n  Gremilk^  for  deciding  c^ii^ 
tested  deotiQiisi.  But  I  ^hcmld  be  glad  to  i^now 
upcm  what  possible  pretence  anjr  member  ^  the 
upper  house  €ould  oppose  such  a  biU^  after  it 
had  passed  the  HQtm  ^  Ommm  ^-^I  do  not 
pjretend  to  know  what  share  he  had  in  promoting 
the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  ^ve  hm 
all  the  credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  find  that 
^  ^rfaple  life  of  deliberate,  iniquity  is  ill  «tQniwl 
lor  by  doing  now  and  then  a  laudable  action 
upon  a  mi«ed  or  doubtful  priii«pte— K  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungcatefii^y  treated^  to 
labour  any  hunger  fyc  the  public,  in  G<)d'a  name 
let:  him  retire^  Hia  brother's  patron^  (whflise 
heal^  he  09cewa«  anidous  &>r)  is  dead,,  buib  the 
son  of  that  unfortonate  prince  surviveSf  andy  \ 
dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him* 

PHItO  JUNIUS. 
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70  AK  ADYQQATfi  IM  THE  CA17SJ&  OF  t HIS  flSOf U^  ** 

SIR,  18  Ociobo',  1771. 

You  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly*    You 
would  not  have  condemned  him  so  hastily,  if  you 

*  The  letter  thxm  subscribe  appieared  in  the  Public  Adver'* 
tiser,  Oct.  16,  1771,  anddesepres  a  perusal,  as  it  was  deemed 
entitled  to  a  reply. 

TO 
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had  evet  read  Judge  Fostet^B  argument  iipoh  the 
legality  of  pr^sifting  sean^en.  A  man  who  has  n6t 
read  that  argument,  is  not  qualificfd  to  speak  aC^ 
curately  upon  the  subject.  In  answer  to  stroi^ 
feydts  and  fair  reasoning,  you  produce  nothing 
but  a  vague  comparison  between  two  things^ 

TO  JUNIUS. 

sin> 

Thsbe  is  a  bigotry  in  politics  as  well  as  in  relif  ioo. 
Precepts,  Which^  on  examination^  wc  ^ould  ba?e  found  to  be 
emmeoos,  ore  often  iinplicidy  received  by  ns,  because  we  have 
fbrnked  an  i^iuon  of  the  integrity  and  sound  judgihent  6f 
ttoee  by  whom  they  were  penned;  but  the  majority  ^  the 
people  are  biassed  by  those  principles  entirely  ilrhicb  Uiey  havt 
imbibed  in  their  youth,  and  pay  deference  to  thbse  persona 
and  things  which  their  parents  instructed  them  to  revete.  The 
greater,  thci^ore,  the  reputation  of  a  writer,  the  stricter  guard 
I  must  keep  orer  my  belief,  for  the  easier  he  might  lead  my 
judgment  astray.  I  even  thiidc  ii  my  duty,  when  such  a 
writeif*  erTsi  to  sound  the  aharm ;  lest  my  fdiow^citi:taas  be  un- 
warily misled.^Wu!<u7S  is  ihdr  favoutitc  guide ;  but  shall  they 
follow  him  blindlbld^  beciuie  he  affimks  it  to  be  dark  ?  No» 
)et'  them  walk  with  their  eyes  open^  and  tee  if  there  be  not  a 
raj  of  lighl;.^«*Credufity  and  superstitious  vcnerition  hare  ey^r 
held'in  dfeurkiksss  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  tiU  the  Pop# 
and  his  priests  had  forfeited  their  oharacler  of  holiness  and 
in£ailibihty  that  the  reformataen  tocAt  place>  and  mankind  began 
to  think  for  themselves;  the  scriptures  beg^ato^  be  understood 
in  their  original  meaning,  though  many  ^' this  d*y  intti^Tct 
them,  not  as^  they  have  considered  th^m  in  their  own  mihds^ 
bat  as,  bjr  ihew  priesta  cnr  their  parents,  ibkj  aire  tatighl  te 
believe.  H^waaiMtKHihepiiei^tiTeefl&edriywiiwaalibiMd^ 
by  the  house  vf  Stuart  that  the  revoliltion8UC)6eeded  iii  fhrgo*. 

vemment 
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which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Generdl  warrants^  it  is  true,  had  been 
often  issued,  but  they  had  never  been  regularly 
questioned  or  resisted,  until  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes.  He  brought  them  to  trial,  and  the  mo- 
inent  they  were  tried,  they  were  declared  iUegaL 

ternment  of  Britain.    Men  then  lost  that  fear  and  reverence 
with  which  they  used  to  behold  their  king;  and  they  began  to 
imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  common-weal,  that  his 
power  and  prerogative  were  curtailed.    The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded ;  and  customs, 
irtiich,  before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  as  the  laws 
of  the  land,  were  then  found  to  be,  illegal  and  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  a  free  man. — Our  minds  are  becoming  still  daily. 
more  enlightened;  general  ifarrants  have  lately  been  abolished 
as  illegal ;  and  you,  Junius,  have  publicly  arraigned  the  conw 
duct  of  OUT  chief  magistrate,  with  a  freedom  hitherto  unknown. 
A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen  would  have 
perused  your* sentiments  of  their  king,  with  almost  the  same 
horror  and  detestation,  as  they  would  have  read  blasphemy 
against  their  God.   You  have  indeed.  Sir,  been  the  great^t  se-' 
former  of  our  political  creed,  and  I  revere  you  fin*  your  en-: 
lai^  mind.    But,  though  in  general  I  assent  to  the  artidea 
of  your  faith,  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you  in  theopinioris 
delivered  to  us,  m  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  month.    What 
you  have  there  written  on  the  subject  of  press  warrants,  doe# 
not  become  your  pen.    I  wish.  Sir,  for  your  own  honour,  you 
would  give  that  matter  a  second  coiisideraidon.    You  say,  "  I 
see  the  right  (of  {«^essii^  men  into  tiie  sea  service)  founded 
originally  upon  necessity,  which  supersedes  all  argummt    I 
see  it  established  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  mone 
than  a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.    I  conclude  there  is  no 
remedy,  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  grievance  ccxnplained 
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This  is  not  the  case  of  press  warrants^  They 
have  been  complained  of,  questioned,  and  re- 
sisted in  a  thousand  instances ;  but  still  the  le^ 
gislature  have  never  interposed,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  fom^d  decision  against  them  in  any 
pf  the  superior  courts.    On  the  contrary,  they 

of;  for,  if  there  were,  it  must  long  since  hare  been  redressed/' 
Now  really.  Sir,  ibis  conclusion  is  more  like  the  argument 
of  a  bigotied  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  sound 
reasoning  of  a  protestant  divine.    You  might  as  well  have  told 
U8  to  reverence  the  Pope,  to  believe  in  transubstantiation,  and 
to  faneel  to  all  the  images  of  the  popish  saints ;  because  if  it 
^ere  not  proper  so  to  do,  our  ancestors  would  not  have  done 
so  before  us.    Would  you  not  have  been  laughed  at  if,  in  the 
debate  on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  you  had  declared 
iliere  waa  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
iDust  long  since  have  been  declared  illegal  ?  were  not  general 
warrants  as  much  established,  by  usage  immemorial,  as  is  the 
arbitrary  custom  of  pressing  men  ?  and  were  they  not  as  an- 
ciently admitted  by  the  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature  ?  Surely, 
Sir,  if  you  had  been  seriously  inclined  to  investigate  the  truth, 
you  would  have  delivered  yourself  in  a  more  rational  style. 
•   A  man  of  your  fertile  imagination  could  easily  have  thought 
of  a  remedy  s^nst  the  grievance  complained  of,  in  the  custom 
of  pressing  men.    You  could  have  shewn  us,  that  a  body  of 
seamen,  kept  in  c<Histant  pay,  was  much  more-  necessary  for 
.  the  defence  of  this  country  than  a  standing  army.    You  could, 
during  the  peace,  have  found  employment  for  those  seamen  id 
the  dodc  yards,  in  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  custom-house 
cutters,  and  in  fully  manning  those  inactive  men  of  war  now 
most  improperiy  called  guard-ships,  though  originally  intended 
to  guard  our  isk.    In  short.  Sir,  if  those  seamen  were  to  do  no- 
thing during  the  peace,  they  would  still  be  more  requisite  than 

an 
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have  been  frequently  tecog:ni£ed  tmA  adffiitfced 
by  parliament^  and  there  ^re  judicial  opinidfi!^ 
given  in  their  favour,  by  judges  of  the  first  cha* 
racter.  tinder  the  variom  cirettftii^tanceB,  stated 
by  Junius,  he  h^  a  right  to  cd^clude,  j^  Mwe« 
^g^  that  there  te  no  remedy*  If  you  have  a 
good  one  to  propose,  you  may  depend  upon  the 
assistance  and  applause  of  Junius.  The  magis- 
trate who  guards  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
deserves  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  te- 
member  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  provide  for, 
6r  at  least  not  to  hMard,  the  safely  bf  Ihe  cmn- 
muttity.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  wa!r,  and 
the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you  would  ra- 
ther k^p  your  fleet  in  harbour^  than  man  it  by 
pressing  seamen^  wbo  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have 
dttne. 

You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army  with  won- 
derful  ease  and  indifierence.     If  a  wiser  man 

Aii  aniily  in  j^ce  only  «nipi6]red  to  adS  fotce  to  the  |H«r<^a- 
tive  of  the  crov^s.  But  Jvxius  was  not  in  etarnest  Be  is  pe^« 
^pt  on^  of  o^r  diseaideki  nrinistefti  (or  ralherone  of  &eir  s€- 
er^taim,  for  miniaters  Tsrdj  write  8t>  mteH^)  Hfe  ejqpects  to 
be  emplayM  Bgam ;  aiid  ai  he  mnaj  tim  hame  occanloH  Ibk* 
iBen»  6Bddeidy  to  pjit  a  fieek  to  sea,  faie  mii&t  wot  ddlver  kio 
opinito  agamst  pctm  trftrrailtii;  if  it  ^fftiertotimd,  Ue  ^ig^€ 
hereafter  find  a  tdifficulqr  to  e^lp  bit  fleet ;  tfee  remedy,  Iho^ 
found  Irjr  hiai,  bein^  not  ;^et  applied  tB  liie  grfj^taoteof  wMdi 
At  naU<^  wonid  comiMtil* 
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:  held  such  language5 1  should  be  apt  to  suspect 
'faift  stncei  ity. 

As  for  keeping.up  B,much  greaternumher  of 
seamen  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 
You  will  oppress  the  merchant,  you  will  distress 
trade,  and  destroy  the  nursery  of  your  seamen- 
He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman,  who  volun- 
tarily, by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  lessens  the  means  of  supporting  it. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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M  (ktiAer,  ITii. 

A  FRIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be 
.i>bseryed,  (in  answer  to  A  Barrister  at  Law^)y 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser of  Oct  19,  1771,  and  is  as  f(^ow^: 
-    Lord  Mansfield  defended  against  Junius  and  his  party. 

Junius  derives  importance  from  every  reply.  His  pride  is 
Ikittered  by  the  number  of  his  opponents ;  and  even  detection 
itself  is  a  triumph  to  a  man  who  has  no  honour,  no  £ime.  to 
lose.  In  the  absence  of  aU  character,  he  enjoys  the  security 
which  others  owe  to  a  reputation  invulnerable  on  every  side : 
and  he  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke,  under  the  unparal* 
klied  depravity  of  his  mind. — But  there  are  charges  which 
Vifiqulre  an  answer,-  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  is  aiv 
nexed  to  them,  on  account,  of  the  quarter  from  which  they 
come.  Junius,  is  not  more  wicked,  than  some  of  \i'ix  readers 
•      VOL.  II,  C  C  VC 
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l\  That  the  fact  of  lord  Mansfield's  having 
ordered  a  juryman  to  be  passed  by.  (which  pow 
Zeno  never  heard  of)  is  now  formally  admitted. 

are  credulous :  and  ibis  consideration  was  the  sole  inducement 
to  the  following  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  attack  upon  a 
great  law  lord>  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  that  hit  Lordship  chailenged  a  juror,  is  at  once 
imposssible  and  absurd.  It  answers  itself,  and  bears  the  lie  on 
its  face. — But  Junius  may  found  his  accusation  upon  a  misre* 
presented  fact :  A  juryman,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  for  a  sus- 
picion conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in  court, 
was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides.  Neither  of  the  parties  complained.  A  fac- 
tious attorney,  to  gain  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter. 
He  met  with  no  encouragement,  and  he  dropt  the  afi&ir.  Ju- 
nius ought  to  know,  that  jurors  are  pas^d  by,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  both  parties,  without  z,fortnal  challenge.  With- 
out the  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  be  done.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  a  mis-trial ;  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of 
iH>ur9e  by  the  court.  But  when  the  parties  are  satisfied,  no^ 
body  else  has  any  right  to  complain. 

Hit  Lordship  has  destroyed  the  liberty  qf  the  press :  Junius, 
in  this  charge,  gives  himself  the  lie.  No  writer  ever  used  the 
liberty  of  the  press  with  such  unrestrained  freedom  as  hua- 
self:  no  times  were 'Cver  so  much  marked  as  the  present,  with 
pubhc  scurrility  and  defiunation.  A  reply  to  the  charge  is  ia 
every  column  of  every  paper.  They  are  the  most  dangerous 
enemies,  who  abuse  the  hberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  ami 
his  adherents. 

'  His  Lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  of  ikt 
press,  has,  if  we  bdieveJvuivs^restraiHed  the  power  qfjuries,-^ 
Juries^  it  has  never  yet  been  doubted,  have  a  power  of  doing 
either  right  or  wrong,  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure^ 
The  only  question  is,  by  what  rules  should  they  govern  themr 
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When  Mr.  Bensan^s  name  was  called,  lord 
Monoid  was  observed  to  flush  in  the  £ice,  (a 
signal  of  guilt  not  uncommon  with  him)  and 

selyesy  if  they  mean  to  do  right  Till  the  year  1730,  there  was 
tome  douht,  whether  the  Gonstruction  of  a  libel  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  law ;  but  in  Franklin's  trial,  the  rule,  which  has  been 
invariably  ever  since  followed,  was  admitted  by  lord  Hard- 
wick,  then  attorney  general,  agreed  to  by  eminent  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  court.  Lord  Mansfield  made 
a  late  opinion  of  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view,  that  it  should  be  taken  up  constitutionally  in  parliament, 
by  those  who  pretended  to  difier  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a 
bill,  in  the  progress  of  which  the  matter  might  be  discussed, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  was  in  this  light  under* 
atood ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  differed 
from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  ckar,  that 
there  was  no  colour  for  a  declaratory  law,  mpved  for  a  bill  to 
make  a  law  for  the  future,  which  was  rejected.  The  enormous 
crime  trumped  up  by  Junius  and  his  party  then  is,  that  a 
judge  tells  the  jury  what,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  is,  and  leaves 
them  afterwards  to  do  as  they  please,  without  interposition. 
If  he  thinks  his  opinion  right,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do  otherwise;  and  he  mttst  repeat  the  same 
conduct,  whenever  a  similar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  ''  to  save  the  King's  brother. 
Lord  Mansfield  declared  that,  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  conver- 
aalion,  a  man  of  the  first  quality  is  entitled  to  no  greater  da- 
oiages  than  the  meanest  mechanic.'' — I  have  talked  with  some 
who  attended  the  trial,  I  have  read  the  spurious  accounts  of  it 
in  print.  We  know  how  ialsely  and  igpiorantly  such  notes  are 
taken,  even  when  the  writers  mean  no  harm.  They  are  gene- 
rally unintettigible  till  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  con- 
cerned. But  I  suspect,  that  malice  joined  issue  with  blunder, 
in  what  is  made  lord  Mansfield's  opinion.  It  is  full  of  nonsense, 
contradictory  and  manifestly  imperfect.   Much  depends  upon 
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cried  out,  pass  him  by*  This  I  take  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  peremptory  challenge.  It  is 
an  unlauifid  command^  without  any  reason  assign** 

a  word  or  two^  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The  published 
opinion  makes  lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure 
of  damag^es  must  be  formed^  from  aU  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  taken  together.  In  another  place^  it  makes  him  state  many 
of  the  circumstances  and  say,  they  are  not  at  all  material  with* 
out  any  restriction  or  qualification.  But  the  scope  and  occa* 
sion  of  the  direction  are  very  plain,  in  whatevei*  words  the  di- 
rection itself  was  expressed. 

A  very  eminent  and  able  counsel  had,  with  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, applied  to  the  passions  of  the  jury.  He  laboured,  with 
great  art  and  address,  to  carry  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where,  merely  on  account  of  the  rank  and  situation  of  the  par- 
ties. The  duke  of  York,  he  informed  the  jury,  recovered  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  for  calling  him  a 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  damage  to  his  character,  for  all 
England  knew  him  to  be  actually  a  papist.  If  therefore,  con- 
tinued the  counsel,  the  King's  brother  recovered  so  much,  the 
rule  should  be  reciprocal,  and  the  defendant  ought  to  pay 
much  more,  as  the  injury  was  greater.  The  learned  counsel 
judiciously  passed  over  the  many  cases  in  England--*<»f  a  duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  duke  of  Et^aufort,  a  duke  of  Grailon,  and  muiy 
other  peers,  who  had  recovered  moderate  damages  from  men 
of  fortune.  But  he  rested  on  an  Irish  case,  of  which  he  stated 
no  circumstances,  where  the  rule  was  to  give  such  damages  aa 
should  ruin  the  defendant.  He,  therefore,  contended  for  an 
ipcorbitant  verdict,  by  way  of  punishment. 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  to  extricate  the 
matter  from  the  passions  of  the  jury,  worked  up  and  biassed 
by  inflammatory  eloquence,  that  powerful  instrument  of  de- 
ceit, and  to  bring  it  back  to  their  cool  and  sound  judgments. 
They  were,  therefoi'e,  told  that  damages  are  by  way  of  retribu- 
tion or  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury,  and  to  be 

estimated 
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ed.  That  lihe  counsel  did  not  resist,  is  true ;  but 
this  might  happen  either  from  inadvertence,  or 
a  criminal  complaisance  to  lord  Mansfield.-— 
You  Barristers  are  too  apt  to  be  civil  to  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  your  clients* 

estimated  from  all  the  circumstances.  The  rank  and  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  were  not  of  themselves  decisive.  A  peer, 
under  some  circumstances,  may  be  entitled  to  less  damages  for 
this  injury  than  a  tradesman  under  other  circumstances :  That 
it  might  be  just,  in  certain  situations  to  give  small  damages  for 
this  injury  against  a  defendant  of  great  wealth,  and  in  other 
situations  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds  against  a  person  of  low 
degree.  Even  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  the  case 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury,  upon  ail  the  circum- 
stances, without  a  single  remark  on  any  of  them,  without  a  word 
of  allevis^ion.  No  cases  were  mentioned  where  moderate  da- 
mages had  been  given  to  peers  of  the  highest  rank  for  this  io<- 
jury  against  persons  of  great  fortune. 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  his  party  ^^nst  the  noble 
Lord  is,  **  that  he  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprudence.'' 
— ^The  uncandid  party  do  not  recollect  that  lord  Mansfield  has 
had  three  assistants  most  eminent  for  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity. The  only  change  we  of  Westminster  Hall  either  know 
or  have  beard  of  is,  that  the  decisions  inform  and  satisfy  the 
bar :  that  hitherto  no  one  has  been  reversed,  and,  which  is  a 
main  point  to  the  suitor,  and  peiiiaps  new,  there  ii  no  delay. -^ 
fSince  lord  Mansfield  sat  there,  the  business,  which  flows  into 
that  channel,  and  leaves  every  other  almost  dry,  is  increaaedT 
beyond  belief.  I  have  been  assured,  that  besides  all  the  other 
business,  there  are  not  fewer  than  iOfcn  or  eight  hundred 
causes  entered  every  year  at  the  sittings  before  his  Lordship 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  It  is  at  once  unjust  and  uncandid 
to  take  from  him  all  merit,  while  he  goes  through  the  immense 
fatigue  which  arises  from  a  high  reputation, 
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2*.  Junius  did  never  say  that  lord  Mansfield 
had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  ^<  That  his 
Lordship  has  laboured  to  destroy j — that  his  doc* 
trine  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  c€  the  press,*- 
that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  juries/'  are 
the  propositions  maintained  by  Junius.  His 
opponents  never  answer  him  in  point,  for  they 
never  meet  him  fairiy  upon  his  own  ground. 

As  to  lord  Chatham's  caiue»  the  malevolent  writer  has  sstt 
down  to  invent  a  We,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  what  passed  in  public  upon  that  subject*  I,  as  many 
more  of  the  profession,  attended  that  cause.  Lord  MansfieU 
moved  the  qnesticMi,  which  was  put  to  the  judges,  penned  with 
a  view  to  that  pcMnt,  upon  which,  it  appeared  afterwards,  he 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued, 
both  above  and  below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  consi* 
dered  the  point  on  which  it  had  been  argued.  They  were  di- 
vided and  prepared  to  give  different  opinions.  Lord  Mansfield, 
apprized  of  the  disagreement  among  the  judges,  sngg^ested  that 
point  upon  which  he  thought  the  cause  turned,  be  the  other  as 
it  might.  He  proposed  to  the  judges  to  consider  it  in  that  light 
The  House  was  adjourned  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  when 
the  judges  came  to  conider  the  cause  on  the  point  suggested 
by  loid  Mansfield,  they  were  unanimous ;  which  terminated 
the  cause,  whatever  the  law  might  be  upon  the  other  point  on 
which  it  was  decided  below.  The  allegation,  that  lord  Mans- 
field made  the  decree  for  the  commissioners,  bears  on  its  fiioe 
the  marks  of  a  palpable  falsdiood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of 
Junius;  never  mentioned,  never  suspected  by  any  other  wri- 
ter: I  am  convinced,  both  from  the  delicacy  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  that  of  his  Lordship,  that  not  a  single  word  ever 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject. 

Jhnple,  Oct.  16.  a  barrister  at  law. 

EDIT. 
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aP^.  Lord  Man^W%  policy,  in  endeavour- 
£ag  to  screen  his  unconstitutional  doctrines  be- 
hind an  act  of  the  legislature,  is  easily  under- 
8tood;r-rLet  every  Englishman  stand  upon  his 
guard ; — the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  aU  cases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our 
constitution.  It  stands  in  no  need  of  a  bill,  either 
enacting  ot  declaratory ^  to  confirm  it  *. 

4\  With,  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause j  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  attributed 
by  Junius  to^.  lord  Mansfield,  is  admitted  by 
2!enoy,  and  directly  defended.  The  Barrister  has 
not  the  assurance  to  deny  it  flatly^  but  he  evades 
thecharge,  and  softens  the  doctrine  by  such  poor, 
contemptible  quibbles^  as  cannot  impose  upon 
&e  meanest  understanding. 

5**;  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Cotsrt  qf 
Kin^s  Bench  proves  nothing  but  the  litigious 
spirit  of  the  people,  arising  from  a  great  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  commerce.  These  how- 
ever are^  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon 
leave  nothing  but  hw  suits  behind  them.  When 
JtJNius .  afiif  ms  that  lord  Mansfield  has  laboured 
to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence^  in  the*  courfe 
where  his  Lordship  presides,,  he  speaks  to^those,^ 

*  This  subject  was  agitated  ift..the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1771,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  DowdeswcU 
for  leave  to  bring  in  an  enacting  bill ;  which  was  reject€sd,jr4c 
the  reaspQi.  assigned  in. the  note,  ante^.'p.  170«:    edit.. 
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who  are  able  to  look  a  Uttle  further  Uiait:  the 
vulgai;.  Besides  that  the  multitude  are  easily 
deceived  by  the  imposing  names  of  equity  and 
substantial  justice^  it  does  not  follow  that  a  ji^e, 
who  introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  pro«- 
ceediog,  and  new  principles  of  law^  intends^  in 
every  instance^  to  decide  unjustiy.  Why  should 
he,  where  he  has  no  interest  ? — :Wesay  that  lord 
Mansfield  is  a  bad  many  and  a  worse  judge ; — 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  deviL  Ox^^ 
adversaries  would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  diflSculty 
pf  proving  too  much. — This  artifice  however, 
shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  o(  the  matter  is 
plainly  this,  Whpn  lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded 
in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  lam- 
to  a  court  of  equity j  he  will  have  it  in  his  powei 
tp  do  injustice  wfienever  fie  tfiinks  proper.  ;This, 
though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither  absurd  nor 
yuattainable, 

&".  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  lord 
Chatham^s  cause,  cannot  be  answered.  It  partly 
refers  to  facts,  of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be  ascer.. 
tained,  and  partly  is  upintelligible*  "  Upon  one 
point,  the  cause  is  decided  against  lord  Chat-* 
ham. — Upon  another  point,  it  is  decided  for 
him.*' — Both  the  law  and  the  language  are  well 
suited  to  a  Barrister  /—If  I  have  any  guess  at 
this  honest  gentleman's  meaning,  it  is,  that, 
•'  whereas  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal 
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saw  the  question  in  a  point  of  view  unfavourable 
to  lord  Chatham^  and  decreed  accordingly, — 
lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  and  kindness 
to  lord  Chatham,  took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a 
point  of  view  more  favourable  to  the  appeUanU** 
""-Credat  Judteus  ApeUa. — So  curious  an  asser* 
tion  would  stagger  the  &ith  of  Mr*  Sylva. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO  TH{;  PRINTI^R   OF   THE    PUBLIC   ADVERTISER* 

SIR,  2Novem!jer,  1771. 

We  are  desired  to  make  the  following 
declaration,  in  behalf  of  Junius,  upon  three  ma* 
terial  points,  on  which  his  opinion  has  been  mis- 
taken, or  misrepresented. 

l"*.  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a 
speculative  right  merely,  never  to  be  eJcerted^  nor 
ever  to  be  renounced.  To  his  judgment  it  ap- 
pears plain,  <^  That  the  general  reasonings,  which 
were  employed  against  that  power,  went  directly 
to  our  whole  legislative  right,  and  that  one  part 
of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  such  arguments, 
without  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  rest." 

2^  That,  with  regard  to  press  warrants,  hi* 
q,rgument  should  be  taken  in  his  own  words,  and 
answered  strictly  j  that  comparisons  may  some^ 
times  illustrate,  but  prove  nothing  j  and  that,  in 
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this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  unfair  and 
unnecessary.    Junius  feels  and  acknowledges 
the  evil  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  will  shew 
himself  ready  to  concur  in  any  rational  plan,  that 
may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such 
as  it  is,  be  not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented^ 
In  general,  it  is  not  unjust  that,  when  the  rich 
man  contributes  his  wealth,  the  poor  man  should 
serve  the  state  in  person ; — otherwise  the  latter 
contributes  nothing  to  the  defence  of  that  law 
and  constitution,  from  which  he  demands  safe^ 
and  protection.    But  the  question  does  not  Ut^ 
between  rich  and  poor.    The  laws  of  £i^land 
make  no  such  distinctions.    Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  a  wife  and  family,  helpless  without  hinu 
The  single  question  is,  whether  the  seaman  *,  in 
times  of  public  danger,  shall  serve  the  merchant 
or  the  state,  in  that  profession  to  which  he  was 
hred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he  caxk 
bonesUy  support  himself  and  his  family.— Gene* 
nd  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity^ 
and  the  dangerous  use  that  may  be  made  of  it, 
•re  of  no  weight  in  this  particular  case.    N«:eS' 

*  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  seamen; — ^if  any  others  are' 
pressed,  it  is  a  gross  abuse,  which  the  magistrates  can  andr 
should  correct 
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9ihf  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.  Whenever  it 
is  SO9  it  creates  a  law,  to  which  all  positive  laws^ 
and  all  positive  rights  must  give  way.  In  this 
sense  the  levy  of  ship-money  *by  the  King's  war-^ 
rant  was  not  nece^sary^  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parlia- 
ment. If  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  Junius, 
be  confined  within  this  limitation,  it  will  go  but 
very  Uttle  way  in  support  of  arbitrary  power. 
That  the  King  is  to  judge  of  the  occasion,  is  no 
objection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly 
be  otherwise.  There  are  other  instances,  not 
less  important  in  the  exercise,  nor  less  danger* 
ous  in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitution  relies 
entirely  upon  the  King's  judgment.  The  exe- 
cutive power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  bindsithe 
nation  by  treaties,  orders  general  embargoes, 
and  imposes  quarantines,  not  to  mention  a  mul^ 
titude  of  prerogative  writs,  which,  though  liable 
to  the  greatest  abuses,  were  never  disputed. 

3"".  It  has  been  urged,  as  a  reproach  to  Ju-^ 
Kius,  that  he  has  not  delivered  an  opinion  upon 
the  Game  Laws,  and  particularly  the  late  Dog-acU 
But  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater  reason  to 
complain,  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those,  who 
are  able  to  assist  him*,  and  that  almost  the  whole 

*  In  Private  Letter,  No.  66.  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  Ju- 
nius complains  of  his  want  of  "support  in  the  newspapers/' 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  295.    edit. 
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labour  of  the  press  is  thrown  upon  .a  single  hand, 
from  which  a  discussion  of  eoery  public  quertion 
whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected.  He  is  not 
paid  for  his  labour,  and  certainly  has  a  right  to 

choose  his  employment. As  to  the  Gamt 

LiWSj  he  never  scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion, 
that  they  are  a  species  of  the  Forest  Laws,  that 
they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  with  legal  liberty: 
-—that  the  penalties,  imposed  by  these  laws,  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  that 
the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  degree  and  kind  of 
evidence  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
but  are  in  themselves  too  summary,  and  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  That,  in 
particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog-stealing, 
or  killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and 
pernicious  tendency.  If  these  terms  are^  weak, 
or  ambiguous,  in  what  language  can  Junius  ex- 
press himself? — It  is  no  excuse  for  hrd  Afans^ 
Jield  to  say  tliat  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
his  duty  to  be  present.  Such  bills  could  never 
^sive  passed  the  House  of  Commons  without  his 
knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know  by  what 
rple  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that 
order  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lord^  in  the 
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Case  of  lord  Pomfret^j  at  which  every  English** 
man  shudders,  my  honest  hrd  Mansfield  found 
himself,  by  mere  accident^  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. — Otherwise,  he  would  have  done  woil* 
ders  in  defence  of  law  and  property !  The  pitiful 
evasion  is  adapted  to  the  character.  But  Ju* 
Kius  will  never  justify  himself,  by  the  example  of 
this  bad  man.  The  distinction  between  doing 
wrong  and  avoiding  to  do  right  belongs  to  lord 
Mansfieldtr    Junius  disclaims  it. 


LETTER  LXV. 


TO    LORD    CHIEF   JUSTICE    MANSFIELD. 

2  November,  1771. 

At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your 
countrymen,  you  have  bailed  a  man,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, is  also  a  Scotchmariy  and  whom  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  had  refused  to  bailt.    I  do  not 

*  A  case  brought  by  lord  Pomfret  before  the  House,  from 
one  of  the  inferior  courts,  in  reference  to  a  tract  of  ground* 
claimed  by  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  as  common  land, 
but  maintained  by  his  Lordship  to  be  a  ^rt  of  his  own  free- 
hold.    EDIT. 

t  In  explanation  of  this  assertion,  the  editor  extracts  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  20.  177 1 . 

*'  Ye^iterday  application  was  made  to  the '  Lord  Mayor,  by 

the 
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mean  to  entei*  into  an  examination  of  the  partial^ 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct ;  but  confining 
myself  strictly  to  the  fact,  I  afiirm,  that  you  have 
done  that,  which  by  law  you  were  not  warranted 
to  do.  The  thief  was  tftken  in  the  theft ; — ^the 
stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  he  made 
no  defence.  .  In  these  circumstances,  (the  truth 
of  which  you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  pub- 
lic notoriety)  it  could  not  stand  indifierent  whe- 
ther he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less  could  there 
be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to 
YOU,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  that, 
"by  the  laws  of  England,  he  was  not  bailable.  If 
ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be  brought  to  trial*,  we 

the  friends  of  John  Eyre,  Esq.  committed  on  the  oaths  (^Tho- 
mas Fiddiog,  William  Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William 
Naah,  fer  feloniously  stealing  eleven  quires  of  Writing-paper. 
The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against  the  prisoner,  on 
whom  the  goods  were  found,  and  no  defence  whatever  heing 
aet  up  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commit*- 
ment,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  Alder- 
man who  committed  him,  had  before  refused' to  bail  him,  as 
it  was  alleged  that  no  instance  whatever  had  beeti  known  of  a 
person  being  bailed  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Eyre  was 
however  bailed  yesterday  by  lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only 
dOO/.  and  three  Scottish  securities  in  1002.  each,  a  Kinlocb, 
Farquar,  and  Innis.    JEyre  hat  since  made  his  escape"    edit. 

*  The  facti  of  the  case  were  as  follow:  On  the  dnd  of 
Oct,  1771,  Eyre  was  committed  to  Wood-street  Compter,  by 
Mr.  AUerman  Ha^fax,  for  privately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at 

Guild. 


shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself; 
and  I  pledge  myself,  before  God  and  my  coun* 
try,  in  proper  time  and  place  to  make  good  my 
charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

FOR   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

9  November,  ill i, 

Junius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge 
against  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield j  some  time 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  order  that 
the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they  think  pro- 
per, make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  said  Lord  Chief  Justice^ 

"Guildhall  three  quires^of  writing-paper,  which  were  found  upoa 
hiai;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  discovered,  in  II 
box,  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had 
-been  marked  privately  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  Eyre 
bad  attended  at  the  justice-room  for  a  considerable  time  under 
the  pretence  of^  learning  the  business  of  a  magistrate,  to  which 
situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  to  be  appointed.  Oh 
iSie  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered  him«- 
setf  atthe  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to 
which  charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  tod  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  couit«  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported. 
This  sordid  wretch  was  asserted  at  the  time  of  committing  so 
miserabk  a  theft,  to  be  worth  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

EDIT. 
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LETTER  LXVIJ. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON^. 

2S  November,  1771. 

What  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that, 
when  almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  with- 
out distinction  of  principles  or  party,  exults  in 
the  ridiculous  defeat  of  Sir  James  Lowthert, 
when  good  and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common 
opinion  of  that  baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  dis^ 
tress,  as  if  the  event  (without  any  reference  to 

*  This  letter,  as  the  author  declares  in  Private  Letter,  No. 
44.  was  written  in  cotiseqdence  of  a  commnnicatlon  from  Gar- 
rick  to  Ramus^  and  from  the  latter  to  the  King,  that  Junius 
would  write  no  more;  and  hence  the  questions  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph.  The  words  of  the  author  are, ''  David  Garrick 
has  literally  forced  me  to  break  mj  resolntion  of  writing  no 
more/'  for  the  subsequent  letter  addressed  to  lord  Mansfield 
was  completed  some  time  previous  to  the  date  of  this  Letter,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Private  Letter,  No.  40.  where,  and  in  that  which 
fdlows  it,  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  curious  circum- 
stance of  the  communication  to  the  King,  the  author's  early 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  a  copy  of  the  very  severe  letter 
which  be  sent  to  Mr.  Garrick,  in  consequence  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Ramus,    edit. 

t  He  refers  to  the  ease  of  Lowther  against  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, in  the  contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forost,  &c.  in  Cwu^ 
berland.  See  the  detail  and  determination  of  the  dispule 
(which  kst  had  now  just  takea  place)  in  note,  anu,  p.  S39.< 

EDIT^ 
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vice  or  virtue)  were  intefestii^  to  human  nai> 
^ture,  your  Grace  alone  should  i^pear  so  misera- 
bly depressed  and  afflicted  ?  In  such  universid 
joy,  I  know  not  where  you  will  look  for  a  com- 
]>liment  of  condolence,  imlera  you  appeal  to  the 
tender,  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Bradshaw. 
That  cream-coloured  gentleman's  tears  *,  aflfect- 
ing  as  they  are,  carry  consolation  al(»ig  with 
them*  He  never  weeps,  biit,  like  an  April 
shower,  with  a  latobent  ray  of  sunshine  upon 
his  countenance.  From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men,  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  I  do  not  mean 
to  draw  any  conclusion  to  your  Grace.  2%«f 
naturally  rgoice,  when  they  see  a  signal  instance 
of  tyranny  resisted  with  success ; — of  treachery 
exposed  to  ihe  derision  of  the  world  $ — an  infa- 
inous  iuformer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber 
dragged  to  the  public  gibbet — But,  in  the  oAer 
class  of  mankind,  I  own  I  expected  to  meet  the 
duke  d{  Grafton.  Men,  who  have  no  regard 
for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of  honour,  seem  as 
heartily  pleased  with  sir  Jaiu^s  Lowther^s  well 
deserved  punishment,  as  if  it  did  not  cotistitute 
an  example  against  themselves*  The  unhappy 
Baronet  has  no  ftiends,  even  among  those  who 
Iresemble  him.  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  yet  re# 
duced  to  so  deplorable  a  state  of  dereliction^ 
Every  villain  in  the  kingdom  is  your  friend;  and, 

♦  See  MiscellaneoQS  Letter  utxi.  Vol.  III.  p.  %3.    edit. 
VOL.  II.  D  D 
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in  campUment  to  such  amity^  I  think  you.should 
fluffer  your  dismal' countenance  to  dear  up.  Be- 
sides,'  my  Lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the 
consistency  of  your  character.  You  violate  your 
own  rules  of  decorum,  when  you  do  not  insult 
the  hian  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now 
to  have  begun  its  progress.    Deliberate  treachery 
entails  punishment  upon  the  traitor.     There  is 
no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in  the  highest 
rank  to  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt 
Ike  meanest  and  worst  of  men.    The  forced, 
unnatural  union  of  Luttrell  and  Middlesex  was 
an  omen  of  another  unnatural  union,  by  which 
indefeasible  infamy  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.     If  one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous 
and  honourable,   the  best  of  princes,  I  thank 
<jdd,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it  by  the  other.— 
Your  Grace,  it  has  been  saidy  had  some  share  in 
recommending  colonel  Luttrell  to  the  King ;— « 
or  was  it  only  the  gentle  Bradshaw,  who  made 
himself  answerable  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his 
friend  ?    An  intimate  connection  has  long  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  worthy  lord  Irnham. 
It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles, 
cemented  by  the  constant  mediation  of  their 
common  friend  Miss  Davis  *. 

*  There  is  a  certain  family  in  this  country,  on  which  nature 
seems  to  have  entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  disposition. 

As 
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"  Yet  I  confess  I  should  be  sony  that  the  op* 
probrioiis  infamy  of  this  match  should  reach  be* 
yond  the  family.— We  have  now  a  better  reason 

As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  regularly 
improved  upon  th«  vices  of  his  father,  and  has  taken  care  to 
transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  b«fiom  of  his 
successor.  In  toe  senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to 
those  humble,  sordid  services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the 
ministry  are  usually  employed*.  But  in  the  memoirs  of  pri- 
vate treachery,  they  stand  first  and  unrivalled.  The  following 
story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this  respectable 
family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  present  possessor 
has  as  clear  a  title  to  the  infamy  of  his  ancestors,  as  he  has  to 
their  estate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded^  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  fact,  and  should  be  given  to  the  public  as  a  warning  to 
every  honest^  member  of  society. 

The  present  lord  Imham,  who  is  now  in  the  decline  of  life,' 
lately  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a  younger  brotiier  of  a. 
family,  with  which  he  had  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy 
and  friendship.  .  The  young  man  had  long  been  the  dupe  of  a 
most  unhappy  attachment  to  a  common  prostitute.  His  friends 
and  rebtions  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  connection,  and 
did  every  thing  that  depended -t^pon  them  to  save  b>m  fioHk 
ruin.  But  he  had'  a  DrieDd<in  lord  Imham,  whose  advice  ren-r 
deiiedall  thdr  eadeavours  inefiectuaL  This  hoary  letcher;  not 
contented*  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  friend's  mistress,  [the  no- 
torious Polly  Davis,  mentioned  .in  the  letter  above]  was  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions*  and  folly  of  a  -young- 
man,  and  persuaded  him  to  man-yhen  He  descended  even, 
to  perform  the  office  of  father  tothe  prostitute.  He  gave  her 
to  his  friend,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom, 
and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  any 
thing  more  base  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must  be  left  un- 

B  D  2^  determined^ 
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thftn  f¥ef  io  fmy  tor  tlie  long  li&  of  the  bait  of 
fidnt^f  ftA  tbe  Wiel&re  of  iits  myal  iuue.^l 
viUjOQt  iitfii  ftoy  thtog  ofAinmskmth  my  prayers; 
•—but  let  parliament  look  to  it, — A  LuttreU  shall 
never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England*.— If  the 
bereditary  virtues  of  the  fiunily  deserve  a  king« 
dom,  Scodand  vnSl  be  a  {Nroper  retreat  for  them« 
The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence.  The  ju9t  law  of 
retaliation  has  at  last  overtaken  the  little,  con« 
tAmptible  tytnnt  of  the  North.  To  this  son4n« 
law  of  your  dearest  friend  the  earl  of  Bute,  you 
meant  to  transfer  the  duke  of  Portland's  pro- 
perty t;  and  you  hastened  the  grant,  with  an 
expedition  unknown  to  the  Treaniry,  that  he 
might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive 
turn  to  the  elefction  for  the  county.  The  im- 
njiediate  consequence  of  thie  flagitious  robbery 
was,  that  be  Iwt  the  election,  vhich  you  meant 
to  inmne  to  him,  and'^th  such  signal  cireum* 
stances  o£  seom,  r^oaeh  and  induH,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  exultation  gP  all  parties) 

cUtfrmiqe4»  HPtil  the  sm  ^Wl  ATfir^  afc  \m  hihft'$  age  and 
tsperiepcf.    jiVTif^^* 

tl»|i  noU  «9IHmi^  ill  ib^  Poblic  Advcrtiier,  April  7,  IJGS, 
vi^iet  tb^  ngnatum  if  jRmvH,    a»iT. 

«  The  ivikn  of  CnmtH^laid  ii?^?  ii9V  marrkd  tp  Mr».  Hor« 
ton,  Golond  LuttreU's  si^t^.  Se«  Milfidlane<niif  letter.  No.  cii. 
Vol.  HI,  Pr  41*.    *i>iT. 
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A^  (eitee|»tiiig  the  ILvb^b  broiber4ti<laW  cdlond 
LuttreH:^^  mod  old  SkMm  hia  &tb6r4n«law)  bttdiy 
ever  fell  o]ion  a;  gentleaiMi  itl  this  cou&tr^t-^In 
Ae  eVent,^  he  IpseB  tine:  wty  propefty^  df  which 
he  thoilgbfc  he  hsd  gotten  possession  f>  and  siftar 
am  expense^  which  would  have  paid  the  value  of 
the  land  in  question  twenty  times  oven — ;The 
forms  of  vfndny,^  yotr  see,  atre  neces^ry  to  its 
Mfecessr.  Het&Aet  you  will  act  with  greater 
ciTCmn8pect^on^  und  nt)t  drive  so  directly  to  yoor 
ot^L  To  snatch  agrace^  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  treachery,  is  an  exception^  not  a  rule. 
And  now»  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your 
conscious  heart  inform  you,  that  the  justice  of 
retribution  begins  to  operate,  and  that  it  may 
soon  approach  your  person? — Doyoti  think  that 
Junius  has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election  ?*^ 
Or  that  the  King^s  timber  shall  be  refused  to  the 
royal  navy  with  impunity  t  ? — Or  that  yoii  shall 
hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that  patent  ta  Mr^ 
Mincy  which  you  endeavoured  to  skreen  by 
suddenly  dropping  your  prosecution  of  Sanmct 
Vaughan  t^  when  the  rule  against  him  was  made 

«  See  MMedlaneou^  Iirtt€l^>  No.  cm  Vol.  III.  p.  4k&\  0«r  ftti* 
thor  thus  deoomuiales  bis  Maje8ty>.bec«uaef  by  the  marHUge^of 
Luttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Hortod,  with  tbe  duke  of  Cumbcriand^ 
LutCrcH  wfts  legally  become  brother-^iurlaw  to  the  Sjng's  bro^' 
tber;  as  was  Luttrell^s  father^  father*in4aw  to  him.    edit. 

t  Sc«  note>  anie,.  p*  S3?.    SDtr. 

t  See  Letter  uxin.  mu^  p.  i^,  and  PHrafte  L^tlfer,  No.- 1$ 
ibr  the  particulait^f  tbe  trabsttCtioEi  here  idluded  to,    tbtt. 
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absolute  ?  I  believe  indeed  there  never  was  such 
an  instance  in  all  the  history  of  n^ative  impu- 
dence.— But  it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sun- 
lihine  you  live  in,  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution. 
When  you  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious 
inaster  my  humble  congratulations  upon  the  glo- 
rious success  of  peerages  and  pensions,  so  la- 
vishly distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish  virtue. 


LETTER  LXVIII* 

TO  XORD    CHIEF  JUSTICE   MANSFIELD. 

21  Janmry,  m2, 

I  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove  that  when, 
at  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen, 
you  baaed  John  Eyre^  you  did  that,  which  hy 
law  you  "were  not  warranted  to  do^  and  that  a 
felon.  Tinder  the  circumstances  of  being  taken 
in  the  facty  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him^  and 
making  no  defence^  is  not  bailable  by  the  laws  of 
England.  Your  learned  advocates  have  inter- 
preted this  charge  into  a  denial  that  the  Court  of 

*  The  author,  speaking  of  this  Letter,  says,  "  The  paper  it- 
self, is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  highest  style  of  Junius,  and  can- 
not fail  to  sell/'    Private  Letter,  No.  49.    Ei>iT. 
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King's  Bench,  or  the  judges  of  that  court  clur- 
ing  the  vacation,  have  any  greater  authority  to 
bail  for  criminal  offences,  than  a  justice  of 
peace.  With  the  instance  before  me,  I  am  sup- 
posed  to  question  your  power  of  doing  wrong, 
and  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  power,  at  the 
same  moment  that  I  arraign,  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it.  But  the  opinions  of  such  men,  whether 
wilful  in  their  malignity,  or  sincere  in  their  ig- 
norance, are  unworthy  of  my  notice.  You, 
lord  Mansfield,  did  not  understand  me  so,  and 
I  promise  -you,  your  cause  requires  an  abler 
defence.— I  am  now  to  make  good  my  charge 
against  yqu.  However  dull  my  argument,  the 
subject  of  it  is  interesting.  I  shaU  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislature* 
Supported,  as  I  am,  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
establishing  my  chitrge.  If^  on  your  part,  you 
should  have  no  plain,  substantial  defence,  but 
should  endeavour  to  shelter  yourself  under  the 
quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insulting  assertion  of  power 
wi&out  right,  the  reputation  you  pretend  to  is 
gone  for  ever ; — ^you  stand  degraded  from  the 
respect  and  authority  of  your  office,  and  are  no 
longer,  dejure^  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Iliis  letter,  my  Lord,  is  addressed,  not  so  much 
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to  yauy  as  to  the  public,  tieamed  m  yoa  are,, 
and  quick  in  apprehension,  few  arguipent^  aif 
necessary  to  satisfy  you,  that  you  have  df^ae 
that,  which  by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to 
do.  Your  conscience  ahready  tells  you,  tbat 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  tiiat 
whatever  defence  you  make  contradicts  your 
own  internal  convictionf  But  oth^  men,  ape 
willing  enough  to  take  the  law  upoUi  trust* 
^ey  rely  upon  authority,  because  they  are 
too  indolent  to  search,  for  infommtian. ;  or,  conc- 
erning that  there  is  some  mystocy  in  the  kws 
of  their  coimtry,  which  lawyers  are  ojdy  qusp 
lified  to  explain,  they  distrust  their  judgmeQt, 
and  voluntarily  renounce  the  right  of  tbi>lf^*igig 
for  theimielves-  With  ali  the  evidence  of  history 
before  them,  from  TreHtSan  ta  JtgMe^^  &Qm 
Jefferk^  to  Mansflddj  they  will  not  belieire  it 
pos^ble  that  a  learned  judge  can  act  in  direct 
conti»diction;  ta  those  laws,  whkh  he  ki .  snp^ 
posed  to  have  made  the  study  €»£  his  Mt^  and 
%fhich  be  has  awom  to;  administ^  &ithfiilly« 
Superstition  iSi  certainJy  not  the  chaiaeteristic  of 
this  age«  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in  pofilies 
who  are  infidels  in  religion^-*I  do  not  despaiir  c£ 
making  them  ashamed  of  their  credulity* 

The  charge  I  brought  against  j^aa  n  ex« 
pressed  iti  terms  guarded  and  w^di  Qonsid^ed* 
Il2ey4onot  d^y  the  strict  pow^r  of  die  jadfes 
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^  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  in  casesy 
not  biilaUe  by  a  justice  of  peace^  nor  rq>levt^ 
sable  by  the  connnon  /wxit,  or  ex  qffida  by  the 
l^eriff.  I  well  knew  the  pnctice  of  the  court, 
and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be  directed* 
But  &T  from  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the 
fixrce  o£  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of^  I  now 
go  beyond  them,  and  aflSrm^ 

I.  That  the  wapedcar  power  of  bailing  for 
&lony,  claimed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^ 
is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  lawyers^  and  the 
practice  of  the  court.  ^ — that  the  assent  of  the 
li^slature  to  this  power  is  merely  negattve^  and 
Aat  it  is  not  supported  by  any  positive  provi- 
sion in  any  statjite  whatsoever.-— If  it  be,  p«o» 
ioc^  the  statute* 

IL  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  ihe  Court 
of  King's  Bench  are  vested  with  a  discretioiiary 
power  to  examine  and  judge  of  circumstances 
and  allegations,  which  a  justice  of  peace  is  not 
permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm,  that  the  judges, 
ibi  the  use  and  application  of  that  discretionary 
power,  ue  as  strictly  bound  by  the  spirit, 
intent,  imd  meaning,  as  the  justice  of  peace  ia 
by  die  words  of  the  legislature.  Favourable 
circumstances,  alleged  before  the  judge,  may 
justify  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or 
not;  and  where  the  guilt  is  doabtfltl,  a  pre«> 
sumption  of  innocence  should,  in  general,  be 
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admitted.  But,  when  aiiy  sucK  probable  cir- 
cumstanoes  are  alleged,  they  alter  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  prisoner.  He  is  no  longer  that 
aU-bui^convicted  felon,  whom  the  law  intends, 
and  who  by  law  is  not  bailable  at  aU,  If  no 
circumstances  whatsoever  are  alleged  in  his 
&vouTy — ^if  no  allegation  whatsoever  be  made 
to  lessen  the  force  of  that  evidence,  which  the. 
law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felony ,-  and 
particularly  to  the  fact  of  being  taken  with  the 
maner^  I  then  say  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  has  no  more  right  to  bail  him  than 
a  justice  of  peace.  The  discretion  of  an  English 
judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and  pleasure ;  it  is  not 
arbitrary; — ^it  is  not  capriqious;  but,  as  that 
great  lawyer  (whose  authority  I  wish  you 
relucted  half  as  much  as  I  do)  triily  siays*, 
^ Discrietion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  i^'dis- 
eernere  per  legem  quid  sit  justum.  If  it  be  not 
directed  by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a 
crooked  cord,  and  appeareth  to  be  unlawful." — 
If  discretion  were  arbitrary  in  the  judge,  he 
-  might  introduce  whatever  novelties  he.  thought 
proper;  but,  says  lord  Coke,  "Novelties, 
without  warrant  of  precedents,  are  not  to  be 
allowed;  some  certain  rules  are  to  be  followed; 
-^-"Qfiicqmd  jtidicis  autiwritati  subjicitur^  novitati 
non  subjicitur  /'  and  this  sound  doctiine  iS;  ap- 

*  4 /»!*.  41.  66. 
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plied  ta  the  Star-chamber,  a  court  confessedly 
arbitrary.  .  If  you  will  abide  by  the  authority  of 
this  great  man,  you  shall  have  all  the  advantage 
of  his  opinion,  wherever  it  appears  to  &vour 
you.  Excepting  the  plain,  express  meaning  oi 
the  legislature,  to  which  all  private  opinions  must 
give  way,  I  desire  no  better  judge  between  us 
than  lord  Coke. 

III.  I  affirm,  that  according  .to  the  obvious  j 
indisputable  meaning  of  the  legislature,  repeat- 
edly expressed,  a  person  positively  charged  with 
Jbhniomly  stealing 9  and  taken  in  Jlagrante  delictoi 
with  the.  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not  haiU 
able.  The  Jaw  considers  him  as  differing  in  no* 
thing  from  a  comdcty  but  in  the  form  of  con-* 
viction,  and  (whatever  a  corrupt  judge  may  do) 
will  accept  of  no.  security,  but  the  confine- 
ment of  his  body  within  four  waUs.  I  know  it 
has  been  alleged  in  your  favour,  that  you  have 
often  bailed  &r  murders,  rapes,  and  Gther^nuU 
nifest  crimes.  .Without  questioning  the  £ict,  I 
shall  jiot  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by 
your  own  example.  If  that  were  a  protection 
to  you^  where  is  the  crime  that,  as  a  ludge,  you 
ought  not  now  securely  cpmrlrit?  But  neiier 
shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  my 
present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  by  your 
own  wrong.  To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  thpjegitdature   will   require  a  minute  and 
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tedioiifi  deduictiaB.  To  investigate  a  ({uefttimi  of 
law  demands  some  labour  and  attentioit,  thmigh 
very  little  genias  or  sagacity*  Aa  a  practkai 
prq/fessioB^  the  vbadj  of  tte  law  rvquajres  but^  a 
modemte  porkioa  of  abilities*  The  teaming  of 
a  pleader  is  usuaBj;  ii|Km  a  letsel  with  hk;^  infe- 
grity*  The  iiidxscriamiate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong  contracts  the  understanding,^  while  it  eor- 
rupta  tbe  heact.  Suhtlety  is  sooti  tt&^taken  for 
wisdom^  and  impanity  for  virtue.  If  &ere  be 
any  tmtantfes^  opoo^  record,  as  some  tikieire  are 
undoiifaCed}y»  of  gewoa  ami  mondity  united  in 
a  lawyer,  they  are  di^inguidfied  by  tiiieir  singo* 
larity,  andqperate  as. exceptions. 

I  mmt  sdicit  die  patience  of  my  f  eadem 
This  is  no  light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  mQte  siM3<^ 
caqfiftible  of  ornament,  than  the  conduct  of  hxA 
Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bafl,  in  charges-  of  fdony,  iias 
bcnr  exactly  ascertained  by  acts  ci  tiie  legida^ 
tu^e,  it  ia  at  pcescait  of  little  consefaenee  1» 
mquif  e  how  i4i  stood  at  eomnfton  I«w,  before  tlM 
statute  of  Westminster..  And  yet  it  is  WM^ 
the  reader^s:  attention  to  observe^  how  i»sarlyi 
in  the  ideas  of  bur  ancestors,  the  circmnstaniM 
of  being  tg^kmimth  Ihe  manner  appvoached  taib» 
conviction  of  the  felon.  It  *^  fiaced  dve  a»d^7tir 
Iniive  stamp  dp  verisimilitirde  upon  t&e  aecusaM 
ibm^  and  fay  the commonhw^wlMm a thkl^VM 
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taken  wfA  the  mmet  (tihat  is,  with  the  tiring 
stolen  upon  him,  m  manu)  he  might,  so  detected, 
Jbigrofiig  deUcto^  be  hrought  into  court,  arraign<« 
ed  and  tried,  ^without  indictment;  as,  by  the 
Dani^  law,  he  might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon 
the  spot,  wiUiout  accusation  or  trial  •/'  It  will 
soon  appear  that  our  statute  law,  in  this  behalf^ 
tiiough  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  the  same  spirit.  In  one  instance, 
the  very  form  is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating 
to  the  forest,  if  a  man  was  taken  with  'certj  or 
Venison,  it  was  declared  to  he  equivalent  to  in- 
dictment t.  To  enable  tlie  reader  to  judge  for 
himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several 
statutes  relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as 
much  of  them  as  may  be  material  to  the  point 
in  question,  omitting  superfluous  words.  If  I 
misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
W|U  not  be  ^fficult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westmiiister  the  first  i?,  m 
IfitJf,  sets  forth  that,  «  Forasmuch  as  sheriffe 
and  others,  who  have  taken  and  kept  in  prison 
persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontinent 
have  let  out  by  replevin  such  as  were  not  re^ 
fkfvm^lej  because  they  would  gain  of  the  one 

*  Blackstme,  4.  903. 

t  1  Ed^  IIL  cap,  S.^^and  7  Rich.  11.  cap,  4. 
%  "  Videtur  que  le  statute  de  mainpriu  nest  que  rehersatt  del 
0omen  ley,*^  Bro.  Mainp,61. 
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party  and  grieve  the  otiier ;  and,  foraisjtiuc^  a^y 
before  this  time,  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable  and  which  not^  itis 
provided,  and  by  the  King  commanded,  that 
such  prisoners,  &c.  as  be  taken  wiffi  tfse  rnasMr^ 
&c*  or  for  9nan{/^^r  offences,  shall  be  innomse 
replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without 
vrrit*." — Lord  Coke,  in  his  exposition  rf  the 
last  part  of  this  quotation,  accuratdy  distin- 
guishes between  replevy  by  the  common  writ  or 
ex  officio^  wA  hail  by  the  King's  Bench.  The 
words  of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to 
the  judges  of  that  court.  But,  besides  that  the 
reader  will  soon  find  reason  to  think:  that  the 
legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  diflfer* 
ence  between  bailable  and  repievisaUej  lord 
Coke  himself  (if  he  be  understood  to  mean  no- 
thing but  an  exposition  of  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, and  not  to  state  the  law  generally) 
does  not  adhere  to  his  own  distinction.  In  ex- 
poimding  the  other  offences^  which,  by  this  sta- 

'  *  "  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  remedial  statutes : — ^the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and 
the  remedy ; — ^that  is,  how  the  common  law  stood  at  th«  mak- 
ing of  the  act,  what,  the  mischief  was  for  whidi  the  coraiiion 
law  did  not  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  parliament  hath 
provided  to  cure  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
judges  so  to  construe  the  act,  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  a^d 
advance  the  remedy/* 

Blackstom,  1.  87. 
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tiite,  are  declared  not  replevisable^  he  constatitly 
uses  the  words  not  bailabie.-^^^  That  outlaws, 
for  instance,  are  not  bailable  atall;'^\haX  per- 
sons^ who  have  abjured  the  realm,  are  attainted 
upon  their  own  confession,  and  therefore  not 
bailable  at  all  by  law  ; — that  provers  are  not  bail- 
able ; —-th^t  notorious  felons  are  not  bailable.*^ 
.The  reason,  why  the  superior  courts  were  not 
named  in  the  statute  of  Westminster,  was  plainly 
this,  ^^  because  anciently  most  of  the  business, 
touching  bailment  of  prisoners  for  felony  or  mis* 
demeanors,  was  performed  by  the  sheriffi,  or 
special  bailiff  of  liberties,  either,  by  writ,  or 
virtute(0cii***;  consequently  the  superior  courts 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  commit  those 
abuses,  which  the  "statute  imputes  to  the  she- 
ntk. — With  submission  to  Doctor  Blackstone,  I 
think  he  has  &Uen  into  a  contradiction,  which, 
in  terms  at  least,  appears  irreconcileabie.  After 
enumerating  several  ofl^nces  not  bailable,  he 
asserts,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
whatsoever,  "  all  which  are  clearly  not  adipis- 
sible  to  bail  t."  Yet  iii  a  few  lines  after  he  says, 
*'  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  according  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  case/'  To  his  first  pro- 
position he  should  have  added,  ^  sheriffs  or 

*  2HaU,  P.  C.  128.  186.      ^ 
\Black9tone,  4.  299* 
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Justice^;  otherwise  tiie  twd  propnltidns  contM- 
dtct  each  other ;  witii  this  difiereBce  bowever, 
that  the  first  is  absolute^  the  second  Itsated  by 
a  consideralkm  qf  circufBstances*  I  say  this  wttli^ 
out  the  least  intended  disrespect  to  the  learned 
author.  His  irork  is  of  public  utiltty ,  and  shoidd 
not  hastily  be  condemtted. 

The  Btainte  of  llBkhardlLctgp.  lO.  in  ISdiy 
H^  forth,  that  ^^  fcMrasmuch  as  thieves  nofe(iri^ 
ously  de&med,  and  tdhers  taken  wiA  Ikis  inamt^ 
by  their  long  abiding  in  prison,  w^  d^vered 
by  charters,  and  &vourable  inquests  procurai, 
to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  people,  twb  men 
of  law  shall  be  assigned,  in  every  cbminisdion 
of  the  peace,  to. proceed  to  the  ddivtt&ncd  of 
such  felons,*'  &c«  It  seems,  by  this  act;  that 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between*  the  legist 
lature  and  the  officers  of  justice.  Not  daring 
to  adn^t  fel<ms  tuAen  with  the  tnaner  to  bail  or 
niainprize,  they  evaded  the  law  by  keeping  the 
party  in  prison  a>  long  time,  and  theh  delivering 
him  witJiout  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  l  Richard  III.  in  l4Sd,  sets 
forth,  that  ^'  forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have 
been  daily  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  suspicion 
of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and  sometime  of 
a  Ught  suspieion^  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  be  it  ordained  that  every 
lu^tice  of  peace  shall  have  authority,  by  bis  dis* 


ipretaitfn,  to  jb(i.sitch  prisoners  and  persons  so  art 
^rested  to  b«tl  or  mainpdtt/'r-^By.  this  act  it 
appears  that  ther6  had  been  abus^  in  matter  of 
imprisoilOEient»  and. that  the  legiskfeiire  meant  to 
provide  for  the  iitimediate  enlatgement  of^per** 
Kfis  arrested  on  light  idtspiehn  of  felony.         x . 

The  statute  of  3  Henry  VIL  in  1486,  de^ 
daresi  that  ^'  under  ocdour  of  the  preceding 
act  of  Bichurd  the  thirds  persons, .  sm:k  as  were 
not  mainpernable^  Ware  oftentimies  let  to  bail  oc 
mainprize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby 
many  imij derers  and  felons  escaped,  the  King» 
he.  hath  ordained,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace^ 
or  two  of  them  at  the  least  (whereof  one  to  be  of 
the  quorum)  have  autfaoiity  to  let  any  such  pri^ 
so|(iers  or  persons^  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to. 
1^1  Or  inainprize«" 

The  statute  of  Ist  lyad  fid  of  Philip  and  Hary^ 
in  1554,  sets  f4)irth^  .that  ^^  oc^withstandKng  the 
preceding  statiite  .of  Hensy  the  seventii,  o^ 
J4jfitice  of  peace  hath  f^ftentimes^  by  sinister  la- 
bour and  means^  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
ncitilblest  offenders,  mch  as  be  not  repkxdsable  bjf 
th^  la^s  <if  Ms  realm ;  and  yet,  t^e  rather  to 
hide  their  afifectiQUS  ^in  that  behalf^  h^^ve  ;8%i^ 
the  i»use  of  their  apprehension  to  be  but  on^ 
Ibr  su^iekm  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders 
have  escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God^  the  great 
peril  of  the  King  and  Queen's  true  subjects^ 

TOL*  ih  IS  £ 
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sndv  eactfmmgpinmt  of  ali  tMevei  imd  wiit4sms  i 
-^fyv  reforinatio&  wlsmofiie  it  enacted,  tbatM 
Justices  of  peace  dudi  let  to  bail  or  mainpfiae 
mtky  sach  perobiis,  whidht,  .for  any  ^flfeoce  by 
tkem  commttted,  be  decknred  not  to  be  r<^« 
M«fc2  or  bnledj  or  be  forbiddea  to  be  r^gpkvked 
gsr  iKtUeS  by  the  statute  of  WestimiiMittr  the  first ; 
and  ltif!thenii<>re  that  any  persons,  afrestad  £09 
niamlaughter  or  £^uy,  kebig  iailable  hf  Urn 
ktfo,  shall  fiot  be  let  to  bail  or  xMm^riMt  by 
hvy  ^MdcM  of  peace,  but  in  tie  ^vA  iia^mo^ 
after  pre9cribed«"-~In  the  two  prece<MagL  ata* 
tutes,  llie  words  baitabk^  rtpkmsdbkj  and  «mw» 
pemabk  are  used  synonymously*,  or  prMsis- 
etidusly  to  express  the  same  single  intenei^a  of 
the  legislature,  via.  not  ta  acc^  ^  oi^  seamlg 
but  the  body  of  the  ojffbnder;  and  wtten  tile  latter 
gtatute  pre^bes  the  •  ftrm,  in  wU^  persons 
anseMedOB  siupkion  oi  Many  ^foia^  baHaUe  ig 
mie  law  J  may  be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  sup» 
poses  thl^  tiiere  are  some  eases,  nofbailiMeby 
the  law.— It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearuee  of  in- 
aedoracy  in  the  use  of  terns,  merely  to  -serve 
iny  pretent  purpose*  Bfit,  in  trath,  it  irould 
make  more  fbrciUy  ibr  my  argument  to  {M^ime 
Ihat  the  legitdature  were  constantly  aware  df  the 
irtrict  legal  di^nctton  between  ^V'Htidfvpilei^, 

•'9  Hale/ R^G.  3.  194.. 
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mud  that  l^c^^  aKiirajs  m^saA  fo  ndbei^  to  it^^ 
For  if  it)  be.  true  that  r^phqf  i»hy  iiifi  sh^tiffii 
and  hail  by  the' hij^^htf.  coiicte.  at:  W^^tfipinft^i 
(which.  I  think  no  lajwyer  will  d^i^)  it  ^1owN| 
tliat  when  the  legidatore  c^prea^y  ^y^  t)i^  aUji 
particular  ofieuce  ia  by  law.^tol  hmMk^^  ttue  ^ipft^ 
fior  coiirtB  are  Qon^rehended  in  the  pr odibitioii^ 
and  bound  by  it.  Otherwiie,  urfe«»  ther^  was  » 
pdsit^  exception^  -of  the  supeirior  coiifta  (whi<^h 
I  affirm  there  never  vms  in  any  statute  relativft 
to  bail)  the  legislature  woujb^  groas^ /contradict 
tfi^niselves,  and  die  msmi£ist  'mi»ntif>n  oC  tbii 
kw  be  evaded^  It  is  zm  established  r«le  tiM^ 
wbea  iike  law  iBspeeialy  and  the  reason  of  it  g^ 
nerp,!.  It  is  to  be  generoiV^  uitd^-Qitood  i  ^q4 
Aough,  by  cufatom^  a  latttiide  be  allciwed  l9  j^f 
Cour):  of  Kthig's  Berichy  (to  considie?  cireum* 
Manced  induolive  o^f  a  d{>ubt  whcithQ'  die  pri# 
soner  l^e  gmlty  or  itmocfentt)  if  tibis  latiti^e  he 
t3Ll^n  as  an  arbitrary  power  M>  baiU  w|iep  no 
ci^damstanaeawhatseem*  are  alleged  in  f^y^n^ 
of  the  p^riaoner^  it  is  a  power  ^fith^^t  ciiglitx  an4 
ai  paving  /riidalioa  of  tile  whole  fiogliih  law  ^f 

The  act'  of  the  Sist  of  Chains  the  fi^on4 

\  •  Fwfc  8  I^rt.  1^.  186t.— "  The  word  replevimble  never  §ig- 
nifi^  bailable.  Bailable  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  King^s 
justices;  but  r^^f^^ti/cr  is  bf  the  Sheriff*' 
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(commotAf  CB&ed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  J  par« 
ticularly  declares,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  extend 
to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  speidally  ex« 
pressed  in  liie  warrant  of  cooinc^tinerit.  Hie 
prisoner  is  therefwe  left  to  seek  his  Habeas  CoT'^ 
pus  at  common  law ;  and  so  far  wisis  the  legisla- 
ture firom  supposing  that  persons,  (committed  for 
treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed 
in  the  warrant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to 
bail  by  a  single  judge,  or  by  the  whole  court, 
that  this  very  act  provides  a  remedy' for  such 
persons,  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  tbe 
course  of  the  term  or  session  subs^uent  to  their 
commitment.  The  law  neither  suffers  tliem 
to  be  enlarged  beffbre  trial,  lior  to  be'  iitopri* 
ifoned  after  die  time  in  which  they  ought  re? 
gtdarly  to  be  tried.  In  this  case  tiie  lawsays^ 
<^  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  fi>r  die 
judges  of  theCourt  of  King's  Bench  and  justices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery, 
and  they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motioa  fo 
thetn  made  in  open  court,  tlie  last  day  of  the 
t^rm,  session,  or  gaol  ddiVery,  ei&er  by  the  pri- 
soner or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  liberty 
i:he  prisoner  upim  bail  y  uldess  it  appear  to  the 
judges  and  justices,  upon  oath  made,  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  King  could  not  be  produced 
the  same  term,  sessions, .  or  gaol  delivery." — 
U^<m   the  whole  of  this   article   I  observe^ 
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1\  That  the  provision^  made  in  tlie.  first  pdrt 
«f .  it^  would  be,  in  a  great. measure,  useless  a94 
fiugatoiy,  if  any  single  judge  might  faave.bailed 
the  prisoner  es  arbitno^  during  the.  vacation ;  q% 
if  tiie  court  might  have  bailed  him.  immediatf^ 
after  the  commenpeineiit  of  the  term  orsesaioti^ 
— ^2\  When,  the  law  says.  It  shall  and^majf.be 
Jasfful  to  bail  for  felony  under  particular  circum.* 
stances,  we  must  pr/esume  that,  before  .the. pasa- 
ing  of  that  act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail  under 
those  circumstances.  The  terms  used  by  .the  Icp 
gislature  are  enactiagj  not  declaratory. — d^«  Not^ 
withstanding  the  party,  may  have  been  impri- 
soned during  the,  greatest  part  of  the  vfication, 
and  during  the  whole  session,  the  court  are  esb- 
pressly  forbidden  to  bail  him  from  tiiat  session 
to  the  liext,  if  oath  be  made  that  the  .witnessed 
for  the  King  could  npt  be  produced  that  san^e 
term  or  sessions. 

Having  faitfaftilly  stated  the  several  acts  of 
parliament  relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it 
may  be  usd&l  to  the  reader  to  take  a  short,  his- 
torical review  of  the. law  of  bail,  through  its  ya** 
nous  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and 
since  the  conquest,  all  felonies  were  bailable^, 
till  murder  was  excited  by  statute,  so  that  per- 
sons might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  convic- 
tion, almost  in  eyery  case*    The  statute  of  ^esU 
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ttAnM&t  uyi  that,  before  42iat  tiibe;  it.liad  not 
been  determined,  trfaaicli  offence  weve  iq^vuk 
able,  and  which  were  not,  wbether  by.  idle  «e<Hn- 
Uon  writ  de  kainine  refkgklnSoi  tn  ^»:qjfim>  by 
the  Sheriff.  It  is  v^  remadoable'thak  tbe  abus^ 
ending  fi^otn  this  uiilifibited  powvc  of  rieq^eVy^ 
A*eadfi]l  as  diey  lAeie,  and  deslmictive  to  the 
)^ce  of  society^  were  not  corredtiscE  or  Mk^ 
notice  of  by  the  iegisfaiture,  until  the  .Commotis 
of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a  ^aorein  it  by 
Aeir  representatively ;  btat  .the  Housfe  ^  Com- 
ittotis  -bad  scarce  begfiin  to  j&dtti  when  tfa»e&f^ 
^dable  abuses  were  correofet d  by  ^  statute  of 
.Westminster.  It  is  hig^y  {nrobafale  'fliaH;  the 
mischief  had  hedu  severefy  felt  by  the  |ieq|»le, 
al&oii^h  no'  remedy  had,  been;  provided  for  it 
by  the  Norman  ikiiiigs  or^  bsfons.  ,  ^^  The  irn- 
equity  of  the  times  was  'so  grebt,  as  itevenr  jR^rced 
the  subjects  to  forego  that,  which  wjEis  in  acooHQt 
li  great  liberty,  to«1^  the  coarse  of  a  ^oMring 
ihischief  *•''  The  pretimbla  to  tbe>  statues,  made 
Jbyithe  first  p^liament  of  Edward  the  first,  as- 
«gnfl  Ihb  reaato  df  cttlUngil,  <<  because  the  f^ple 
had  been  otherwise  entreated  than  they  ought  to 
be,  the  peftce  l^ss  kept,  the  laws  less  used*  aod 
/^nderis  hssptmi^hed  than  they  ought  to  be,  by 
j:ieason  ^hereof  the  people  &aredless^,to0fieod  t  j^' 

•  Selden,  by  N.  Bacm.  183. 
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attd  the  first  attea^  to  i^efonif  these  varioui 
•buseB  VM  by  contractif^  tiie  power  of  replevy* 
ilg  felons. 

F»  above  two  centimes  foUoiwiio^  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  ahepration  was  Hiade  iii  the  hm 
4^  baiU  except  t}ivA  ibeiiig  taken  with  vert  tm 
ip^ni$€^  wab  dedbred  to  be  equivalent  to  indict* 
meht  The  legtdatiute  adhered  firody  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  statute  ef  Westrntnsten  The  star 
tnte  of  27th  of  Edward  the  first  directs  the  jus* 
tices  of  assise  to  enquire  aixl  punt^  officers  bail* 
tag  such  as  were  not  bmhble.  As  for  the  jiidgel 
of  the  superior  coiiiibi^  ;it  is  probable  tiisty  im . 
those  days,  they  thought  themselves  bound  \^ 
the  obvious  intent  and  meaning  of  the  legisla*- 
ture.  They  considered  not  so  much  to  wh^ 
particular  persons  the  prchifaation  was  addressed^ 
as  wittt  the  Mng  was,  which  the  legisbtcfi 
meant  to  iHk)hibit,  well  kiM>wiag  that  in  law', 
gumdo  allquid  ptoMbetur^  prohHeimr  et  fitmu^ 
fcr  qtBod  dMenUur  ad  iUui.  ^  When  any  thing 
is  forbidden,  all  the  means,  by  which  tbe  same 
tU^g  flsayhe  oompasaed  or  done,  are  equally 
forbidden.^ 

By  the  statute  of  Richard  the  third,  the 
power  of  baiting  was  a  little  en}ai!ge4  Ev^ry 
^istice  of  peace  itras  authoiiK^dto  bail  for,  felony  *; 
but  thiey  were  eii^pressly  comfiped  to  persons  ar. 
rested  on  Ughtsuyncum ;  aif^d  even  this  power^ 
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io  limited,  wasYound  toprodttce  soch  ificonv^* 
niences  that,  in  three  y^ars  after,  ti)e  legislature 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.    Instead  of  trust- 
log  any  longer  t0  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the 
act  of  Sd  Henry  Vlith,  repeals  the  precedh^ 
aet,  and  directs    f^  that  no  prisoner  {of  tiiose 
liDAo  are  mainpermfUe  bjf:  the  law)  shall  be  let 
to   bail   or  mainprise,  by  less  tlian  two  jus* 
tices^  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum.'*    And 
60  indispensably  necessary  was  this  provision 
thought,  for  the  administiatien  of  justice,  and 
iot  the  security  and  peace  of  socie^^  that,  at 
this  time,  kh  oath  wasr  proposed  by  the  King  to 
be  taken  by  the   kni^ts  and  esquir^  of  his 
houseb(^9  by  t^e  members  of  the  HoUse  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  peers  spiritual  and  tern* 
poral,  and  accepted  and  sworn  to  quasi  tmd  voc^ 
by  thetp  all^  ^riiich,  amoi^  other  engagements, 
binds  them  ^'  not  to  let  any  n\an  tol)S|il  or  main* 
pris&e,  knowing  and  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon^ 
iqpoh  your  honoctr  and  worship.    So  help  you 
God  and  all  s«nts  */' 

Ip  about  half  a  century  bowever  even  these 
provisions  were  found  insufficient.  The  act  of 
Henry  the  seventh  was  evaded,  ismd  the  Iegisla« 
tore  once  more  obliged  to  interpose.  Tlie  act 
of  l^t  and  2d  of  Philip  and  Mary  tfJces  away 
entirely  fipm  the  justices  all  power  of.  bailing 

'       *  Parliamentary  History,  ,2.  419. 
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fi>r  offeiicefi  declared  not  Bailable  by  the  statute 
of  Westtninsten  .  ' 

Hie  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons,- 
who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted 
by  Charles  the  first,  and  the  delay  of  the  Ha* 
beas  Corpus  and  subsequent  refusal  to  bail  them, 
constituted  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.    Yet  when  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  met  in  the  year  1628,  re- 
solved  upon  measures  of  the  most  firm  and  stre- 
nuous reisistance  to  the  power  of  imprisonment 
assumed  by  the  King  or  privy  council,  and  to 
the  refusal  to  bail  the  party  on  the  return  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus^  they  did  expressly,  in  all  their 
resolutions,  make  an  exception  of  commitments, 
where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expressed^ 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitments     The 
reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that,  whereas  when 
the  cause  of  commitment  is  expressed,  the  crime 
is  then  knowft,  and, the  offender  must  be  brought 
to  the  ordinary  trial;   if,  on  the  contrary,. no 
cause  of  commitment  ba  expressed,  and  the  pri- 
soner  be  thereupon  remanded,  it  may  operate 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.     This  contest  with 
Charles  the  first  produced  the  act  of  the  16th 
of  that  king,  by  which  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  are  directed,  within  three  days  afler  th6 
Tetum  to  the  Habeas  Corpus^  to  examine  and  de^* 
termine  the  legality  of  any  commitment  by  th^ 
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Kii^  or  privy  cooncit,  and  to  do  "iBhat  io  jusHee 
shall  ttppertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  remand* 
hig  the  priscmen — Now,  it  seems,  it  is  utine- 
pessary  for  the  judge  to  do  whit  Uppeitaibs  to 
justice.  The  same  scandalous  traffic,  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  parliament  everted 
or  rdaxed,  to  gratify  the  pres^^t  humoiilr,  or 
to  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  crown,  is 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  inagistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule  to 
follow,  but  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  na^ 
tional  partiality,  or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted 
corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry,  it  oidy 
remains  to  be  observed  that  the  Habeas  Carpus 
Act  of  SI  St  of  Charles  the  second,  so  justly  ^cli* 
lidered  as  another  Magna  Charta  qf  the  Jdr^- 
dom,  ^^  extends  only  to  the  ease  of  commit»> 
ments  for  such  criminsd  charge,  as  can  produce 
no  inconvenience  to  public  justice  by  a  tempo* 
i:ary  enlargement  of  the  prusoner*.''-— So  eaJte&A 
were  tiie  legislature,  at  the  very  moipent,  whea 
they  were  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub* 
ject,  not  to  fumkh  any  colour  or  pretence  &r 
violating  or  evadi^  the  established  law  of  baii 
in  the  higher  criminal  offences.  *  But  the  eK<- 
jceptlon,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts  the 
matter  out  of  all  doubt.    After  diredang  th« 

*  JBbckstone.  4. 137. 
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j/i»Agn  \um  ttioy  Hre  to  procead  to  <lie  diidraige 
of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance  and  suretjr, 
faavitig  regwd  to  the  quality  of  tfif  prisoner  and 
Dttuf  e  of  the  offence,  it  Js  «Kpressly  added(» 
^^  unless  it  shall  appear  to  line  said  Lprd  Chan- 
x:ellor,  &c«  that  the  party,  so  committed,  is  de- 
tained for  such   matters,  or  offences,  for  the 

Whidi,  BT  Tl»  XAW  THE  ^^ISOKfiR  18  KOPF  B^JIr 
ABLE," 

When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus 
illustrated  by  &cts^  and  their  uniform  meani^ 
^tp^bUi^ed  by  history,  we  do  not  want  the  ^nlixor 
rity  of  opinions,  however  respectable,  to  isuGbrn^ 
our  judgment,  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I 
^am  determined  that  you  shall  have  no  escape. 
Authority  of  every  sort  shall  be  produced  against 
^u,  from  Jacob  to  lord  Coke^  from  the  dicti<v 
joary  to  the  classic. — ^In  vain  shall  yon  appei^ 
£[xm  those  upriglit  judges,  whom  you  dtsdw 
tg>  iikiijtate,  to  those  whom  you  have  made  your 
j^amtple.  With  one  voice,  they  all  condemft 
^yoii. 

^  To  be  taken  with  the  maner  is  where  a 
jt^ief,  having  .stolen  any  thing,  is  taken  with  the 
i»me  about  him,  as  it  were  in  his  hands,  which 
»  called  ^fiagnmte  delicto.  Such  a  criminal  is 
0»t  bmh^fk  by  Imp^-^Jaeob  under  the  woril 
Maner. 

^^  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  maner^ 
Me  excluded^  by  the  statute  of  Westminstef, 
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from   the   benefit  <^  a  Teplevm.**—' Hawkins, 

^<  Of  such  heinous  offences  no  one,  "who  is 
fiotoridudy  guilty,  seems  to  be  baUable  by  the 
intent  of  this  statute."— 2)^  2.  99. 

^<  The  common  practice,  and  allowed  gene- 
ral rule  is,  that  bail  is  only  then  ]>roper,  where 
it  stands  indig^rent  whether  the  party  were  guilty 
or  innocent." — D^.  D"*. 

^^  Itiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bailing  <^ 
a  person,  who  is  not  hailahk  by  law^  is  punishable 
either  at  common  law  as  a  negligent  escape,  or 
as  an  ofience  against  the  several  statutes  relative 
toh2iiV'—iy.  89. 

^^  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  neither  the 
judges  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  superior  court 
■of  justice,  are  strictly  within  the  purview  of 
that  statute,  yet  they  will  always,  in  their  dis- 
cretion,  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  ^nd  not  admit 
a  person  to  bail,  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it 
irreplevisable,  without  some  particular  arcum* 
stance  in  his  favour;  and  therefore  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  instance,  where  persons,  attainted 
o£  felony,  or  notoriously-  guilty  of  treason  or 
•manslaughter,  &c. '  by  their  own  confession,  or 
otherwise^  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  df 
bail,  without  some  special  motive  to  the  Court  to 
grant  it."— Zy.  114. 

**  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or 
Wrong  by  his  imprisonment,  we  have  power  to 


deliver  andcEscharge  him; — if. otherwise,  he, is 
to  be  remanded  by  us  to  prison  again/' — Lord 
Ch.  J.  Hyde.  State  Trials.  7.  115, 

f*  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially 
fer  direction  to  the  Sheri£6»  and  others,  but  to 
say  courts  of  justice  are  excluded  from  this 
statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be.'' — Attorney 
General  Heathy  />•.  182. 

.  "  The  Court,  upon  view  of  the  return,  judg- 
eth  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If 
they  think  the  prisoner  in  law  to  be  bailable^  he 
is  committed  to  the  Marshal  and  bailed;  if  not, 
he  is  remanded/'— rThrott^  that  whole  debate 
the  objec£ion,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  was^ 
that  110  cause  of  commitment  was  expressed  in 
the  warrant;  hut  it  was  uniformly  admitjted  by 
their  d)unsel  that^  if  the  cause  of  commitment 
had  been  expitessed  for  treason  or.  felony, .  the 
^ourt  would  then  have  done  right  in  remanding 
^hem. 

.  The  Attorney  Oetleral  havi^ig  urged,  before 
a  committ^  of  :both  Houses,  that,  in  B^qkwith's 
case  and  others,  the  lot^  of  the  council  sent  a 
ld:ter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail ;  it 
was  replied  by  the  managers  fpr  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  this  was  of  no  moment,  *^for 
that  either  the  prisoner  was  bailable  by  the  laWj 
or  not  bailable  p'-^if  bailable  by  the  law,  then  he 
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was  to  be  bailed  without  any  such  ktberj-^^iiot 
bailable  by  ^e  law,  then  phiidy  tbe  jtxdges  eouM 
not  have  bailed  him  upon  die  letter,  without 
breach  of  their  oath,  which  is,  ^t  thes/  are  to 
do  justice  according  to  the  ktWy  S^t.^^^-^i^iate  Triah. 
7.  175. 

^*  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  aueb  offences  of 
the  highest  nature,  a  Idnd  of  discretion,  rather 
than  a  ccmstant  law,  hath  been  exercised,  when 
it  stands  wkolfy  in^&gereni  iathe  eye  of  die 
Court,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not.'* 
^Selden.  State  Trials.  7.  230.  1. 

^^  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable,  when 
imprisonment  is  imposed  upon  him  fiur  costiody.^ 
^— Attorn^  General  Heathy  pP.  .338. — ^By  these 
quotations  from  the  State  Trials,  though  otherw 
wise  not  of  authority,  it  appea]:^  plainly  that, 
in  regard  to  hmUMe  or  not  haikthk^  att  parties 
agreed  in  admitting  one  (Mroposition  as  incoik*> 
trovertible. 

^*  In  relation  to  capital  o^flfonces  there  are 
especially  these  acta  of  parliahient  tbat  are  ^ost 
common  landmarks^  touchii^  offences  bailable 
or  not  bailable.*'— fliife  &  P*  C.  137.  The 
enumeration  includes  the  s^^ral  acts  ptedis 
this  paper. 

^   *  It  has  been  the  study  of  lord  MaDsfieU  to  remove  land- 
inarks« 
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<^  Persona,  taken  with  the  masuMprej  are 
not  baihhte,  Jbecause  it  isfurtum  mm^^tumJ^ 
--^Hak^.P.C.  133. 

^^  The  wrC  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  of  a  high 
nature;  fw  if  perspiis  be  wtongjUSij  eommiCt^d, 
tiiey  are  to  be  discharged  upon  this  writ  re# 
tutned ;  or,  if  baihihle,  thi^  are  to  he  babied  y-^ 
^TUd  baibibh^  they  are  to  be  cofamtttedJ^^—Hak 
"94  P.  C.   14S*    This  doctrine  of  loffd  chief 
jostice  Hale  refers  imme^&sAjdj  to  die  toperior 
ctoucts  from   \di0fice  the  writ  issues^*— *^  After 
the  return  is  filed,  tiie  eoort  is^  dtfaer  to  dis* 
charge,  or  bafl^  or  commit  hifti,  as  the  nature  of 
the  cause  nifaite^.^'-^^Male  2.  P.  C.  146. 
...  ^^  Jf  bodl  be  ginanteclr  otherwise  than  the  lam 
attowethy  the  party  that  alloweth  the  same,  shall 
be  &i0d,  inlpfisoned,  render  dnnages,  cxr  forfeit 
Impiace^  as  the  case  shall  require/'<~^cilcfen  igf 

N»  Macao*  iB%.    . 

* 

*'  This  induces  an  absolute  necessify  of  ex> 
l^esati]^,  upon  every 'Commitmeiit,tfie  reason 
&r  which  it  is  made ;  that  the  xourt,  upon  a 
MfAeas  Corjms^  maty  exaimne.ioto  its  validit|r, 
and,  aetordkig  te^  Ikp  cktumstames  ^  ths^  coM^ 
may  disc^rge,  admit:  to  bail,  m  remmd  die 
pnflDiitf/' — JBter£sJtone«  a.  1S3» 

^^  Manmt  was  c6aamitted  for  foi^giiig  in« 
dooBsemeBts  upon  bank  bflls,,  and,  upon  a  Habeas 
CorpKy  was  bailed,  because  the  carime  was  onljr 
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a  great  misdemeanor  ;-^or  though  the  Q)t^r\g 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement 
is  not/' — Salkeld.  1.  104, 

^*  Appell  de  mahem,  &c.  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse 
a  bailie,  nient  plus  que  iii  appell  de  robbery  on 
murder;  quod  nota,  et  que  in  robry  et  murder 
le  partie  n*est  baillable.**-^jBro.  Mainprise^  67.  ' 

**  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is, 
qtiod  Stat  indif^revUer^  :whethiEir  he  be  guilty  or 
no ;  but,  when  he  is  ccMmet  by  verdict  ch*  con* 
fessibn,  then,  he  must  be  deemed  m  letw  to  be 
guilty  of  the  felony,  and'therefbre'Tiof  hmhtbk 
ataOJ'^Cohe  2.  Inst  188.-^4.  178. 

<^  Bail  i&  qtimdo  stat  in&ijg^&titr,  and  not 
when  the  offiince  is  open  atid  manifest— -2* 
Inst  189.       ^ 

^^  In  thi3  case  non  stat  ihdifferenter^  wiiethw 
he  be  guilty  or  no,  being  taken  with  the  fmmGr^ 
that  is,  with  the  thing  stolen,  as  it 'were  in  lus 
hand.*'— ly.  IT.  '  .,    ^* 

^^  If  It  a^peareth  that  this  impi^oQme»t  be 
just  and  lawful,  he  shaU  he  rmaHded  iiy  th« 
^nner  gadler;  but,if  it  diaH  appear  to  the  court 
that  he  was  imprisoned  agsdMt  the  law  of  ^ 
land,  ibey.onght^  by  fi>rce  of  this  statute,  to 
jdeliver  him ;  if  it  be  doub^^  akid  uhd»  eon* 
fiideration,  he  may  be  baS6d."-i^2.!  iir#^  SS. 

"Itin  nnneci^saary  to  load  the  reader  mA 
any  farther  qn&tatknuk    If  tfa^se  authwities  anr 
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not  deemed  sufflci^t  to  esiablii^h  the  ddctrinQ 
maintained  in  this  papier,  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to 
appeal  to  the  evidence  ^  liaw-books,  or  to  the 
opinions  of  judges.  Th^y  ar^  npt  the  authori* 
ties  by  which  l<»rd  ]!4an$fiel4  will  abide*  He  ash 
sumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing  right ;  and^ 
if  he  does  wrong,  it  liesf  only  between  God  and 
his  cpnscienQe. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  i^th 
in  the  preceding  argument,  I  will  not  say«  th^t 
eyefy  minute  part  of  it  is  absolutely  invulnerable; 
I  atp  too  well  acquaipted  with  the  practice  of  a 
captain  court,  directed  by  yo^r  example,  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  theirs 
ever  yet  wis  an  argumept,  however  comformable 
to  law  aiid  reason,  in  which  a  cuQf)ing,  quibbUng 
attorney  might  not  discover  a  44w.  But,  taking 
the  whole  of  it  together,  I  affirm  that  it  consti* 
tutes  a  mass  of  demonstration,  than  wbijch  nor 
iiiing  more  complete  or  satisfactory  can  be  o|& 
&red  to  the  human  mind.  How  an  eva^ye,  ill- 
direct  T^piy  will  stand  with  your  repiutati.oQ,  or 
how  far  it  will  answer  in  pcnnt  of  defenpe  at  the 
bar  o£  the  House  of  Lords^  is  worth  your  con- 
iHderation.  If,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
ahould  stili  be  maintained,  that  the  Court  of 
King^a  Bench,  in  foajiling  feloil3,  are  exenipted 
from  aH  legal  rules  whatsoever,  apd  that  the 
jlidge  has  Jio  direction  to  pwsue,  h^t  hi$  private 
a£fection9,'  or  mere  unquestiooable  will  c^nd  plea» 

VOL.  !!•  F  F 
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sure^  it  will  follow  plainly,  that  the  distinction 
between  baUabk  and  not  bailabk^  uniformly  ex-» 
pressed  by  the  legislature,  current  throti^  all 
our  law-books,  and  admitted  by  all  our  great 
lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction^ 
It  is  nugatory,  as  it  supposes  a  difference  in  the 
bailable  quality  of  offences,  when,  in  eflfect,  the 
distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the  magi* 
strate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a  rule  of 
law,  which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay 
the  least  regard  to,  and  impresses  an  idea  upo& 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  judge  is  wiser 
and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law,  thus  stated,^ 
to  the  &ct  in  question.  By  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  ndtHmus  it  appears,  that  John  Eyre  was 
committed  for  felony,  plainly  and  specially  ex- 
pressed in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  alderman  Hali£tx  by  the  oath  of 
Thomas  Fielding,  William  Holder,  William 
Payne,  and  William  Nash,  for  JeUmioush/  steals 
fug  ^leyen  quires  of  writing-paper,  value  six 
ishillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  &c. — 
By  the  examinations,  upon  oath,  of  the  four  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  mittimus^  it  was  proved,t 
that  large  quantities  of  paper  had  been  missed, 
aind  that  eleven  quires  (previously  marked  from 
a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief)  were  found 
upon  him.    Many  other  quires  of  paper,  marked^ 
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in  the  same  manner,  were  found  at  his  lodgings  i 
and  after  he  had  been  sometime  in  Wood-street 
Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his  room  there, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  key  to  the  closet  at 
Guildhall,  fi-om  whence  the  paper  was  stolen* 
When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence, 
his  otily  answer  was,  /  hope  you  will  bail  me. 
Mr.  Holder,  the  clerk,  replied.  That  is  impos^ 
sible. '  There  never  was  an  instance  of  itj  when 
ihe  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  then  applied  to,  and  refused 
to  bail  him. — Of  all  these  circumstances  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  informed  yourself  minutely. 
The  fact  was  remarkable,  and  the  chief  magi- 
strate of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  have 
refused,  to  bail  the  offender.  To  justify  your 
Compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  your  three 
countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that  such  alle- 
gations were  offered  to  you,  in  behalf  of  their 
Associate,  as  honestly  and  hondjide  reduced  it  to 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  indifierence  whether  the 
{Prisoner  was  innocent  or  guilty. — ^Was  any  thing 
offered,  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that  tended  to 
invalidate  the  positive  charge  made  against  him 
by  four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath? — Was  it 
even  insinuated  to  you,  either  by  himself  or  his 
bail,  that  no  felony  was  committed ; — or  that  he 
was  not  the  felon ; — that  the  stolen  goods  were 
not  found  upon  him ; — or  that  he  was  only  the 
receiveri  not  Jknowing  them  to  be  stolen  ? — Or, 
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in  Miort^  did  th^y  attempt  to  produce  any  tn* 
Aeiice  of  hid  insanity? — To  all  these  questions,  I 
ani^er  for  you^  inrithout  the  least  &ar  of  contra* 
fliction,  positivdiy  NO«  From  the  moment  he 
W»l  atrteted^  he  never  entertain^  any  h6pe  of 
acquittal ;  tiierefiire  thought  of  nothing  but  ob- 
tailiihg  bail)  that  he  might  have  time  to  settle  hxi 
aiffiliti»>  ednvey  his  fortune  into  another  eoiintiy, 
and  bpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  con^rt 
ftud  a^ence  abroad.  In  this  prudential  scheme 
of  future  h&pi»ihesd5  the  lord  tMef  justice  of  Env 
gland  moi^t  \feiMy  And  h<i&rtily  toneiirmd*  At 
sij^ht  of  io  much  ViHue  in  distrei^,  ;^our  natural 
behevc^ence  took  the  alarm.  Such  a  man  as 
Mh  Eyre,  stiUggGng  iMiii  adv'^i^ty^  ikiuit  ab 
Wky§  be  an  interesting  scene  to  loiii  MafafifMd. 
^Xk  %as  it  that  lib^l^  imxf^ty^  by  Which  ymi 
a^^le  iSe  has  been  distin^^ished^  to  «Mld9[ge  tht 
Kfeteity  \>f  the  subject  ?-^My  Loi^,  w^  d&d  m^ 
mitt  th1«  ^W  instance  off  thig  I2b«tdity  ^  ye«ur 
pilhdples.  We  already  knew  What  kind  ^«ub^ 
jjetVs  they  Were,^  Irhose  Wtmrty  you 


ifks.  At  «it  events  the  p(Mt  2ste  mk^  w« 
4^dd  %d  ytfk  ^r  i^i^  %  ^pl^,  at  ^AAdk  ^ 
feny  may  1>e  committed  ifi^  HHpiMty.  Ybd 
bound  a  ^lon,  notoriously  %6i1Jh  ^hir^  €ioutaa<d 
pounds,  in  the  i^um  df  €ire^  )iundred.  Wi& 
your  natural  turn  to  e^ity,  and  li^<fyring,  as 
ydu  are,  ih  Are  doctrine  of  precedent,  you  tOh 
d6tibt^(9y  meaiit  to  set£te  &e  proport^ 
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tike  Ifertu&e  <xf  iAte  felon,  mA  Ae  fine,  by  wb^ 
ke  may  compound  for  hk  felony.  The  ratio 
now  upon  i%oord,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
under  1^  auspices  of  Iprd  Mansfield,  is  exacdy 
one  to  a  bu«dped.«<-My  Lord,  ^thout  intending 
it,  you  tiave  laid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  ^  ge- 
nius of  your  countrymen.  In  4;he  warmest  iodul- 
g^ice  of  their  |>as0ions  ihey  have  an  eye  to  tiie 
e&penife,  and  if  their  olii^r  ivtues  iSfil  us,  we 
have  A  resource  4n  (heir  economy. 

By  ^i&ing  so  trijBing  a  security  from  John 
Eyre,  you  invited  and  mamfestily  exhorted  him 
to  escape.  Although  in  bailable  cases,  it  be 
.usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  left  him  in  the 
custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  nright 
have  easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat. 
That  he  4id  not  make  use  pf  the  opportunity 
^ciuindustciousijiy  gave  him,  neither  justifies  your 
conduct,  nor  csm  it  be  any  way  accounted  for, 
but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous  avarice* 
Any  other  man,  but  this  bosom-friend  of  three 
Scotchmen,  ivould  gladly  have  sacrifice^  a  few 
Imndred  pounds,  rather  ithan  submit  to  the  in- 
famy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  he  might  have  flattered 
himself,. ^nd  not  ^inreasonably,  with. the  hopes  qf 
fi>  pardon.  That  he  would  h^ve  been  pardoned 
«ee]ns  more  than  probable,  if  I  had  not  directed 
tiie  ptfblic  attention  to  the  leading  step  you 
took  in  fav6ur  of  him.    In  the  present  gentle 
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rei^,  we  well  know  what  use  has  been  made  of 
the  lenity  of.  the  court  and  of  the  mercy  of  the 
crown.  The  lord  chief  justice  of  England  ac- 
cepts of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a 
felon  taken  in  the  fact,  as  a  recognisance  ibr 
his  appearance.  Your  brother  Smythe  brow- 
beats a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their 
verdict,  by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch 
seijeant  guilty  of  murder;  and  though  the 
Kennedies  were  convicted  of  a  most  deliberate 
and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to 
the   royal  mercy  •.—They  were  saved  by  the- 

*  The  case  of  the  Kennedies  is  stated  in  note,  ante,  p.  153. 
— ^That  of  John  Taylor  is  as  follows :  He  was  a  seijeant  in  the 
firsts  or  royal  Scots  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  tried  at  the 
Guildford  summer  assizes,  in  the  year  1770,  for  the  murder  of 
James  Smith,  the  master  of  the  Wheatsheaf,  near  Westminster 
bridge.  It  appeared  upon  the  trial,  that  the  deceased  had 
uttered  some  aggravating  expressions  against  the  Scots;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  prisoner  being  suddenly  thrown' 
off  his  guard,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  him.  Th^  jtiry, 
after  deliberating  a  considerable  time,  brought  iii  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  Smythe  expressed  his  surprise, 
adding  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and 
desired  that  a  special  verdict  should  be  drawn  up,  which  the 
intimidated  jury  jsigned.  On  this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith,  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased,  addressed  the  court  in  the  foUowing 
words: — "  My  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  unfortu- 
nate man  who  was  murdered.  I  always  thought,  my  Lord, 
when  a  verdict  was  once  given,  it  was  unalterable,  but  by  the 
present  method  of  proceeding  there  need  not  have  been  any 
jury  at  all.  It  is  as  plain  a  murder  as  can  be,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded 
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chastity  of  their  connections. — ^They  had  a  sister; 
«— yet  it  was  not  her  beauty,  but  the  pliancy 
of  her  virtue  that  recommended  her  to  the 
King. — The  holy  author  c^  our  religion  was 
seen  in  the  company  of  sinners ;  but  it  was  hid 
gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from  their  sins* 
Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  faith 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  enemy  of  it,  upoii 
different  principles  keeps  much  the  same  com- 
pany. 'He  advertises  for  patients,  collects  all 
the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a  royal 
palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.— -*A  man 

8uaded  your  Lordship  thinks  so/'  To  this  speech  oo  r^y 
was  given.  The  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  above  case, 
occasioned  some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct,  and 
several  queries  were  addressed  to  him  upon  the  subjecti 
which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  so 
as  to  become  extremely  conspicuous.  This  account  however^ 
extracted  from  that  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the 
whole  train  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfor* 
tunate  catastrophe,  for  when  Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  King's  Bench,  February  8,  1771,  Lord  MansEeld^ 
who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Baron 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smithy 
the  deceased,  collared  and  violently  thrown  backward  upon  a 
bench  without  atiy  provocation,  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
called  by  the  most  opprbbrious  names ;  and  further,  that  when 
out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men^ 
before  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword;  from  which  circumstances 
the  court  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  be  had  only  been 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  tlie 
hand,  which  was  peiformed  accordii^ly«  behind  the  bar. 

Mr.Dun- 
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of  honour  has  ho  ticket  of  admission  at  St. 
James's.  They  receive  him^  like  a  virgin  ^t  the 
Magdden; — 'G<i  thou  and  doUkewm. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good* 
I  shall  however  be  ready  to  answer  or  to  subimit 
to  £iir  objections'*^,  if,  whenever  tins  matter 
shall  b^^  agitiited,  you  siilflfer  the  doors  of  tiie 
House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest,  that 
I  tdiall  consider  you  as  having  made  no  nq)Iy. 
¥Voin  that  moment,  in  the  opinion  of  fhe  world,^ 

« 

Mr.  Daimtng  also,  a  stron^:oppositioiu«t>  defend^  Mr,  BsroD 
Soiylhe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by  Junius, 
in  a  speech  spoken  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn, 
December  6, 1770,  ^'  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
.  Criminal  justice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  in  West* 
minster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  constitutional  :poweir  and  duty  of  juries.^'  Mr< 
Dutining^s-words  are  as  fdlow : — "  It  is  not  that  the  characters 
of  the  judges '«re  not  traduced  by  groundless  ^accusations,  and 
scdndalous  aspersions.-  These  are  grievances  tphich  every  one 
sees,  and  every  oiie  laments.  Judge  Smythe,  for  example*  has, 
tb'my  knowledge,  been-  very  injuriously  treated.  His'conduct 
in  trying  the  Scotch  serjeant  at  Guildford,  for  whii^h  he  teu 
been '80  much  abused  in  pritit,  and  tiow  arraigned  in  Parlia- 
ment, was,  in  my-opinion,  very  feir  hnd  honourable.  I  was 
consulted  on  the  afikir  as  dn  advocate,  and  I  must  say  that -I 
perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  sentiment.  Had  I  been  in  his 
jp1ace,l'must  have  falleh' under  the  same  odium;  for  my  con* 
6t^»ehce  would  n6t  have  allowed  me  to  use«hy  other  language 
but  that  of  Baron  Smythe.'*    edit. 

•  See  Miscellaneous  Lett^er,  Na  cyi.  Vol.  HI.  p.  497,  in  which 
JuKiijs' defends  the  present  Letter  againdt  several  attacks  which 
had  beeh  made  upon  it  in  the  Public  Advertiser.    edit« 
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yaa.  will  stand  aelf-convicted.  Whether  yon? 
reply  be  quibhling  and  evasive,  or  liberal  and  in 
point,  will  be  matter  for  .liie  judgment  of  your 
peers;— but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  dis- 
respect to, that  noble  house  (in whose  honour 
Mid  justice  the' nation  implicitly  confides)  is  here 
most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endeavour 
to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their 
authority,  and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure 
the  publisher  of  this  paper,  I  then  affirm  that 
you  support  injustice  by  violence,  that  you  are 
guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence, 
find  that  you  coittribute  your  utmost  influence 
to  promote,  on  the  part  of  the  highest  court  of 
judicature,  a  positive  denial  of  justice  to  the 

nation. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER  LXIX. 

TO  THE  RliSHT  HDXdUR:4BL£  LORD  CAHDEK*. 

MY   LORD, 

I  TURN  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren 
wa^te,  in  which  no  salutary  iplant  takes  root,  uo 
verdure  quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  I 
willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
'English  nation,  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of 

the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert,  in  the 

" .  •  ■ 

.     *  This  Letter  followed, thepr^ceding  in  the PxMxc  Advtr- 
tiser  of  January  21,  1772*, 
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cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities^ 
with  which  you  were  entrusted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind*  To  ascertain  the  &cts,  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call 
the  persons,  mentioned  in  the  mittmusj  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords*.  If  a  motion  for  that 
j)urpose  should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what 
to  think  of  lord  Mansfield's  innocence.  The 
legal  argument  is  submitted  to  your  X^rdship's 
judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of 
libel,  we  did  expect  that  you  would  not  have 
suffered  that  matter  to  have  remained  undeter- 
mined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was 
supposed  to  make  against  you ;  and  we  admit 
of  the  excuse.  When  such  detestable  arts  are 
employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent,  at  that  time,  to 
have  brought  it  to  a  decision.  In  the  present 
instance  you  will  have  no  such  opposition  to 
contencl  with.  If  there  be  a  judge  or  lawyer 
of  any  note  in  Westminster  Hall,  who  shall  be 

*  In  the  case  of  lord  Mansfield's  having  bailed  Eyre,  lord 
Camden  had  openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bail  was 
illegal,  and  had  given  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  enquiry  on  the  commencement 
of  the  ensuing  session.  Junius  refers  to  this  generally  con« 
ceived  pledge,  and  strives,  (though  the  eflfort  was  in  vain)  to 
induce  his  Lordship  to  redeem  it.    edit. 
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daring  enough  to  affirm  that,  according  to  the 
true  intendment  of  the  laws  of  England,  a  felon, 
taken  with  the  maner^  inJIagravU  delicto ^  is  bail- 
able ;  pr  that  the  discretion  of  an  English  judge 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  governed  by  rules 
of  law,— I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with 
him.    Whoever  he  be,  I  will  take  care  that  he 
shall  hot  give  you  much  trouble.    Your  Lordr 
ship's  char9.cter  assures  me  that  you  will  assume 
that  principal  part,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supr 
porting  the  laws  of  England,  against  a  wicked 
judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life,  to 
misinterpret  and  pervert  them.     If  you  decUne 
this  honourable  office,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that, 
for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too  much 
company  with  the  duke  of  Grafton.     When  the 
contest   turns   upon  ^  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of 
all  your   reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour 
even  to  lord  Chatham.     Considering  the  situa^ 
tion  and  abilities  of  lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal 
to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  kingdom.     Thus  far  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the 
temple  of  justice. — I  have  bound  the  victim,  and 

dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 
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Thi:  ReYierend  Mr.  John  flmne  hay*^ 
itkgj  Yfilk  Im  usual  i^eracity  and  honest  iadostry, 
ckcuHiated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a  letter  tp  the 
Suppocliers  of  the  Bill  ^  Blights,  had  ^viwinly 
declared  bimsdf  in  &voi^  ^  long  parliamentu 
and  rotten  boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  pubUc  the  folIoWiQg  e)di«ct  from 
hie  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  dated  the  7tj»  of 
fieptembe*,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  Society  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  *• 

^^  With  regard  to  the  sevend  articles,  tsik^eo, 
separately,  I  own  I  am  concerned  to  see  4hat 
the  great  condition,  wbioh  ought  to  be  the  mie 
quA  n^n  of  parUameiitajry  qualification, — ^whieh 
ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  4>e  lihe 
only  support)  of  every  barrier  ;raised  in  defence 
of  the  constitution,  I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oaA 
fo  shorten  the  duraUon  qf  parUamentSj  is  reduced 
to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem  crif  the  Society  ^ 
and,  even  in  that  place,  far  from  being  insisted 
on  with  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to^ve 
been  particularly  slighted  in  the  expression.^— 
You  shall  endeavour  to  restore  ammal parlimnentsi 
«<•— Are  these  the  terms,  which  men,  "who  areJH 
earnest,  mtlke  use  of,  when  the  ^ble^  r^^[ptld2r^ 
Is  at  stake?— .1  expected  other  language  from  Mr. 

*  This  letter  is  given  entire  in  the  private  correspondence 
between  Junius  and  Mr.  Wilkes.  See  Vd.  I.  p.  375.    EOfr» 
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Wilkes.*-^Beffldes  my  objection  in  point  of  form, 
I  disapprove  highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
article  as  it  stands.  Whenever  the  question  shall 
be  seriously  agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I 
live  wiU  a^euredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the. 
English  nation,  by  arguments  to  niy  understand-* 
ing  unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon 
a  triennial,  and  Imnish  the  idea  of  an  annual  par^ 

liament ••.•••  I  am  convinced  that,  if 

shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  (which 
in  eflS^ct  is  loeeping  the  representative  under  the 
rod  of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of 
our  new  parliamentary  jurisprudence,  othei^ 
checks  or  improvements  signify  nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxi« 
Maries,  be  of  considerable  advantage.  Xjord 
dhat&am's  project,  for  instance,  of  increasing 
the  number  df  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 
admir^le »  .  ^  •  •  • . .  As  to  cutting  awa^  the 
rotten  bord^hs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as 
Wy  loian  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the 
c&ect  influence  df  the  crown,  ot  at  the  dii^osat 
of  private  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  bodi 
doubts  ^nd  ^prehensions,  in  regard  to  the  re** 
jnedy  you  propose^  I  shaU  be  charged  perhaps 
with  afn  unusual  Wai^t  of  political  intrepidity, 
when  1  honestly  confess  to  you,  that  I  am 
sflarded  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  ampulatv 
1ii0li*«^In  %he  fimt  fdace,  I  question  the  .power. 
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de  jure^  of  the  legislature  to  disflranchise  a 
number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot 
be  a  doctrine  more  &tal  to  the  liberty  and  pro-' 
perty  we  are  contending  for,  than  that,  which 
confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arUtrary 
l^slature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
&tal  purposes,  to  which  it  has  been,  and  may 
be  applied.  If  we  are  sincere  in  the  political 
creed  we  profess,  there  are  many  things,  which 
we  ought  to  affirm,  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon 
the  disfranchising  of  boroughs  with  a  general 
view  to  improvement.  I  consider  it  as  equiva- 
lent to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their 
freehold,  of  their  birthright.  I  say,  that,  al- 
though this  birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the 
exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particular  cases,  it 
cannot  be  taken  away,  by  a  general  law,  ior 
any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I 
am  persuaded  you  cannot  mean  that  either  King 
or  Lords  should  take  an  active  part  in  it.  A 
bill,  which  only  touches  the  representation  of 
the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it^ 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be 
asserted  as  scrupulously,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
money-bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved. 
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that  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representa- 
tive to  destroy  his  immediate  constituent.  From 
whence  could  he  possibly  derive  it  ?  A  courtier^ 
I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  maintain  the  a& 
firmative.  The  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  be- 
cause it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influ- 
ence.of  the  crown.  But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to 
hold  a  different  language.  It  is  no  answer  to  me 
to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not 
of  the  representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs 
concerned.  If  the  majority  can  disfranchise  ten 
boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why  not  the  whole 
kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their  own 
seats  in  parliament  for  life  ? — When  the  septen^ 
nial  act  passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  appa- 
rently and  palpably,  they  had  no  power  to  do ; 
but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general  were 
aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  the 
whole  kingdom  for  four  years. 

**  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  how  suppose, 
that  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  the 
power  of  parliament  are  unquestionable.  Still 
you  will  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
execution.  .  When  all  your  instruments  of  am- 
putation are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient lies  bound  at  your  feet,  without  the  possi-^ 
bility  of  resistance,  by  what  infallible  rule  will 
you  direct  the  operation  ? — When  you  propose 
to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us 
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wliat  parts  are  perfectly  sound  ?-^Are  tlieife  my 
certain  limits^  in  &ct  or  theoiy,  to  inform  you 
at  what  point  you  must  stqp,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  ob« 
serVation  and  reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unne« 
cessary  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the 
atybgect.  Besides,  that  I  approve  highly  (^  lord 
Qiatham's  idea  qf  infixing  a  porUon  of  nm 
heaUh  kitQ  the  constitutkm  to  enable  it  to  hear  iti 
b^rmiticsy  (a  brilliant  expression,  and  full  of  in# 
tetnsic  wisdom)  other  reasons  concur  in  persuade 
ifig  me  to  adopt  it«  I  have  no  objection/^  &c. 
The  inati,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers 
this  ar^kment,  shall  have  my  thanks  and  my 
applause.  My  heart  is  already  with  hin^. — I  am 
ready  to  be  converted. — I  admire  his  morality^ 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  hi» 
fiith«-"<Orateful,  as  I  am,  to  the  good  bbino, 
whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this  reasoning 
intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  propor- 
tionably  indebted  to  him,  from  whose  enlighten- 
ed under^amding  another  ray  of  knowledge^ 
communicates  to  mine.  But  neith^  should  I 
think  liie  most  exalted  Acuities  of  the  human 
nmid,  a  gift  worthy^  of  the  dfvimty  i  not  an]f 
assistance  in  the  improvement  of  th^ai,  a  sub- 
ject of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  tf  I  were 
not  satisfied,  4hat  reaJiy  4)0  ii^rm  the  under-* 
jltanding  corrects  and  eidaiges  tiie  heart. 

;  J0NIUS. 
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LETTER  I. 

I 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTHER. 

S8  Jpril,  1767.    ' 

Dktatura,  quam  in  summk  reipublica  angustiis  acceperat, 

per  pacem  conihuata,  libertatem /regit ;  donee  ilium 

converse  in  rabiem  papulm  et  dii  uliores  de  saxo  Tat;'' 

peio  dejccerunt.  Livy, 

The  bravest  and  freest  aatic^s  have 
sometimes  sulHiutted  to  a  temporary  surrender 
€f  their  liberties,  in  order  to  establish  them  for 
ever.  At  a  crisis  of  public  calamity  or  danger, 
the  prudence  of  the  state  jdaced  a  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  some  distinguished  citizen,  and 
gave  him  power  sufficient  to  preserve  or  to  op- 
press, his  coimtry.  Such  wba  the  Roman  dicti^ 
tor,  juid  while  his  office  was  confined  to  a  thotft 

6  G  2 
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period,  and  only  applied  as  a  remedy  to  the  dis- 
asters of  an  unsuccessfijl  war,  it  wa&  usually  at- 
tended with  the  tnost  important  advantages,  and 
left  no  dangerous  precedent  behind.     The  dic- 
tator, finding  employment  for  all  his  activity  in 
repulsing  a  foreign  invasion,  liad  but  little  time 
to  contrive  the  ruin  of  his  own/countrj'-,  and  his 
ambition  was^  nobly  satisfied'  by. the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  and  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.    But  as  soon  as  this  wise  institution  was 
corrupted,  when  that  unHmited  trust  of  power, 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  conjunc- 
tures of  more  than  ordinai'y  (Jifficulty  and  hazard, 
was  without  necessity  committed  to  one  man^s 
uncertain  moderation,  what  consequence  could 
be  expected  but  that  the  people  should  pay  the 
r  dearest  price  for  their  simplicity,  nor  ever  re- 
'fiume  those  rights,  which  they  could  vainly  ima- 
gine were  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man,  than  where  the  taws  and  constitution  had 
placed  theiA. 

Without  any'  uncommon  depravity  of  mind, 
^  m&n  so  trusted  might  lose  aU  ideas  of  p]d)lj3C 
:)>rincipl6  or  gratitude  and  not  >  unreasonably 
exert  himself  to  p^etuate  a  power,  which  Efe 
Jsaw  his  fellow-dtizais  weak  and  abject  enongli 
-to  surrender  to  him.  But  if,  instead  of  a  man^of 
•a  ooimmoa  mixed  character,  whose  vices  might 
:be  redeemed  by  some  appearance  of  virtae  and 
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generosity^  it  should  have  unfbitunately  hapK 
pened  that  a  nation  bad  placed  all  their  confi- 
dence in. a  man  purely  arid  perfectly  bad  j  if  a.' 
great  and  good  prince,  by  some  fatal  delusion, 
had  made  choice  of  such  a  man  fbr  his  first  mi- 
nister,  and  had  delegated  all  his  authority  to. 
him,  what  security  would  that  nation  have  or 
its  freedom,  or  that  prince  fbr  his  crown  ?    The' 
history  of  every  nation,  that  once  had  a  claim  to 
liberty,  will  tell  us  what  would  be  the  progress 
of  such  a  traitor,  and  what  the  probable  event 
of  his^jrimes*. 

J-et  us  suppose  him  arrived  at  that  moment, 
at  which  he  might  see  himself  within  reach  of 
the  great  object,  to  which  all  the  artifices,  the 
intrigues,  the  hypocrisy  and  the  impudence  of 
his  past  life  were  directed.  ,  On  the  point  of 
having  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  committed 
to  him,  what  would  be  his  conduct?  anaffecta- 
tion  of  prostrate  humility  in  the  closet,  but  9k, 
lordly  dictation  of  terms  to  the  people,  by  whose 

• 

•  •  This  serere  mveclive  is  aimed  against  the  late  lord  Chat- 
ham, formerly  the  right  honourable  W.  Pitt.  The  reader,  by 
a  perusal  of  the  preceding  tetters,  is  already  aequatnted  withr 
the  utter  aversion  ^ich  Junius  at  first  felt  for  this  nobleman, 
6n  various  political  accounts,  and  especially  on  the  sobject  of 
tfie  American  dispute.  His  aversion,  however,  eoflened  as  their 
political  views  approximated,  and  was  at  length  converted  into 
apprbbation  and  eulogy.  See- for  a  iiirther  explanation,  the 
pote  to  lllfiscellabcousXetter.  No/sai^  Vol.  lU-  p«  ^«    £Mt* 
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iaterest  he  had  been  supported^  by  whose  fot^ 
tunes  he  had  subsisted.  Has  he  a  brotlier  ?  that 
brother  must  be  sacrificed  *•    Has  he  a  rancor'^ 

*  Lord  Temple,  brother-in-laW  to  lord  Chatham.  They  re- 
sigpied  their  respective  offices,  the  former  of  privy  seal,  and 
the  latter  of  principal  secretary  of  state,  in  October  1761 .  Lord 
t*eiOple  was  succeeded,  by  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  and  upon  locd 
Chatham's  forming  his  administration  in  1766|  he  took  the 
post  of  privy  seal  himself.  Lord  Temple  did  not  take  part  in 
any  ministry  arranged  subsequent  to  his  resignation  of  that 
office^  and  died  Sept.  11,  I7'^9. 

tlie  foDowing  letter  from  lord  C.  before  his  promotion  to  the 
peerage,  explains  the  motives  of  their  joint  resignation ;  it 
Wts  addressed  to  a  friend  in  the  city  j — 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Finding  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  cause  and  manner 
of  my  resigning  the  seals,  is  grossly  misrepresented  in^  the  city, 
as  uneU  as  thai  the  most  gracious  and  tpontaneauB  marks  of  hia 
Majesty  \  approbation  of  my  services,  whioh  marks  followed' 
my  resignation,  have  been  infamously  traduced  as  a  bargain 
for  my  forsaking  the  public,  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  declaring 
the  truth  of  both  these  facts,  in  a  manner  which  I  tim  sure 
no  gentleman  will  contradict.  A  di£&rence  of  opinion  with 
.  regacd  to  measures  to  be  taken  against  Spain,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  most  es- 
sential national  interests,  and  this  founded  on  what  Spain  had 
already  done,  not  on  what  that  court  may  further  intend  to  do, 
was  the  cause  irf*  my  resigning  the  seals.  Lord  Temple  and  1 
submitted  in  writing,  and  ugned  by  us,  our  most  humble  sen« 
timents  to  his  Majesty,  which  being  overruled  by  the  united 
opinion  of  all  the  rest  <tf  the  King's  servants,  I  resigned  the 
seals  on  Monday  the  5th  of  this  months  in  order  to  not  remain 
lesponsibk  for  measures  which  I  was  no  longer  allowed  te  guide. 
Most  gracious  public  marks  of  his  Majesty's  approbation  of 

my 
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0U3  enemy  ?  that  enemy  must  be  promoted  *. 
Have  years  of  his  life  been  spent  in  declaiming 
against  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  favourite  ? 
That  &.vour]te  must  be  taken  to  his  bosom,  and 
made  the  only  partner  of  his  power  t.  But  it 
is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  a  despotic 
power,  which  of  itself  violates  every  principle 
of  a  free  constitution,  should  be  acquired  by 
means,  which  equally  violate  every  principle  of 
honour  and  morality.  The  office  of  a  grand 
Vizir  is  inconsistent  with  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  can  never  subsist  long  but  by  its  destruc* 
lion.    The  same  measures  by  which  an  aban* 

dotted  pr<^igAte  is  advanced  to  power,  must  be 

« 

my  services  followed  my  resignation :  tbey  are  unmerited  and 
unsolicited,  and  I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  have  received  them 
from  the  best  of  Sovereigns. 

*'  I  ivin  laow  only  add,  my  ieat  Sir,  that  I  have  explained 
these  matters  only  for  the  honour  of  truth,  not  in  any  view  to 
court  return  of  confidence  from  any  man,  irfib  with  a  credu<k 
^  lity  as  weak  as.  it  is  iqjurious,  has  thought  fit  haatily  to  wich^ 
draw  his  good  opinion,  from  one  who  has  served  his  country 
with  fidelity  and  success,  and  who  justly  reveres  the  upright 
aad  etndid  judgment  of  it ;  little  solicitous  about  the  censures 
of  the  capricious  afiud  the  ungenerous :  accept  my  Mtioef«Bt 
acknowledgments  for  all  jour  kind  friendship,  and  beUpue  mt 
ever  with  truth  and  esteem, 
«  Oct.  14,1761.  "My  dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  faithful  friend, 

*  The  duke  of  Bedford.    ;£D1t. 
t  L<5rd  Bute.     edit. 
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observed  to  maintain  him  in  it*    The  principal 
nobility,  who  might  disdain  to  submit  to  the 
upstart  insolence  of  a  dictator,  must  be  removed 
from  every  post  of  honour  and  authority;  all 
public  employments  must  be  filled  with  a  des* 
picable  set  of  creatures,,  who  having  neither 
experience  nor  capacity,  nor  any  weight  or  re^ 
speot  in  their  own  persons,  will  necessarily  derive 
^  their  little  busy  importance  from  him.     As 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country  would  be  his  great  object,  to  be  • 
consistent  with  i^hat  design  be  must  exert  him- 
self to  weaken  and  impoverish  every  rank  and 
order  of  the  community,  which  by  the  nature 
of  their  property,  and  the  degree  of  their  wealth, 
might  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  support 
of  the  established  government,  as  well  as  power 
to  oppose  any  treacherous  attempts  against  it. 
The  landed  es^tate  must  be  oppressed;  the  rights 
of  the  merchant  must  be  arbitrarily  invaded,  and 
his  property  forced  from  him  by  main  force, 
without  even  the  form  of  a  legal  proceedii^.    It 
will  assist  him  much,  if  he  can  contribute  to  the 
destruclion  of  the  poor  by  continuing  the  most 
burthensome  taxes  upon  the  main  articles  of 
their  subsistence.    He  must  also  take  advantage 
of  any  favourable  conjuncture  to  try  how  fer 
the  nation  will  bear  to  see  the  established  laws 
-fittspendedby  proclamation,  and  upon  such  occa- 
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€ion»  he  must  not  be  without  an  apostate  lawyer, 
weak  enough  to  sacrifice  his  own  character,  and 
base  enough  to  betray  the  laws  of  his  country  *» 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pernicious  prac» 
tices  by  which  a  traitor  may  be  known,  by  which 
a  free  people  may  be  enslaved.  But  the  master** 
piece  of  his  treachery,  and  the  surest  of  an- 
swering all  his  purposes,  wofuld  be,  if  possible, 
to  foment  such  discord  between  the  mother^' 
country  and  her  colonies,  as  may  leave  them 
both  an  easier  prey  to  his  own  dark  machina- 
tions. With  this  patriotic  view  he  will  be  ready 
to  declare  himself  the  patron  of  sedition,  and  a 
zealous-  advocate  for  rebellion.  His  doctrines 
will  correspond  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
people  he  protects,  and  if  by  his  assistance  they 
can  obtain  a  victory  over  the  supreme  legislature 
of  the  empire,  he  will  consider  that-  victory  as 
an  important  step  towards  the  advancement  of 
his  main  design  t. 

Such,  Sir,  in  any  free  state,  would  probably 
be  the  conduct  and  character  of  a .  man  unne- 
cessarily trusted  with  exorbitant  power.     He 

*  This  subject  is  fully  explained  in  many  parts  of  the  Letten 
of  JiiNiv8«  and  in  the  notes  now  subjoined  to  them.  The  cha« 
racter  alludtd  to  is  earl  Camden^  at  that  time  Lord  Chancellor. 

EDIT. 

f  l^rd  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt>  opposed  Mr.  Geoi^e  Gren- 
ville's  Stamp  Act,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  legislate  for  America.     Eoit. 
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must  either  succeed  in  establisliing  a  tyranny  or 
perish*  I  cannot  without  hwror  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  this  bur  native  countiy  should  ever  be 
at  the  mercy  of  so  black  a  villain.  But  if  the 
case  should  happen  hereafter,  I  hope  the  British 
people  will  not  be  so  abandoned  by  Providence, 
as  not  to  open  their  eyes  time  enough  to  save 
themselves  from  destruction;  and  though  we 
have  no  Tarpeian  rock  for  the  immediate  punish- 
ment of  treason,  yet  we  have  impeachments,  and 
a  gibbet  is  not  too  honourable  a  situation  for  the 
carcase  of  a  traitor* 

POPUCOLA. 


LETTER  II. 


TO   THE  PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBI<I€   ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  28  May;  1761. 

Your  correspondent  C.  D.*  professes 
to  undeceive  the  public  with  respect  to  some 

*  Poplicola>  the  writer  of  this  reply>  by  some  jaeans  or 
other  mistook  the  real  signature,  wiuch  instead  of  beiagC.  D. 
was  W.  D.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Clifton,  and  is  obviously 
from  the  pen  of  sir  W.  Draper ;  aflG>rding  a  singular  proof  that 
the  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  Junius  were  political  opponents 
under  signatures  mutually  unknown,  and  so  fat  back  as  May 
1767.  The  subject  of  sir  William's  observations  was  a  defence 
9(  lord  Chatham  against  some  strong  observations  made  upon 
bis  character  by  Mr.  Wilkes,, in  a  letter  addressed  to  die  dofce 
of  Grafton,  relative  to  the  illegal  proceediiigs  of  the  eatt  of 

Halifax. 
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reflections  thrown  out  li^fKm  the  earl  of  Cha^m 
itt  Mr.  Wilkes's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
Without  undertaking  the  defence  of  that  gentle* 
man's  conduct  m  character,  permit  me  to  ob« 
serve  that  he  was  the  instrument,  and  a  usefiii 
one  to  the  party,  therefore  should  not  have  been 

• 

Halifax.  The  letter  is  dated  Paris^  Dec.  13, 1763>  aod  the 
part  chiefly  adyeited  to  is  the  following  :-— 

"  I  heliere  that  the  flinty  heart  of  lord  Chatham  has  known 
the  sweets  of  private  friendship,  and  the  fine  feelings  of  hu- 
manity,  as  little  aft  even  lord  Mansfield.     They  are  both 
formed  to  be  admired  not  beloved.    A  proud,  insolent,  over- 
bearing, ambitious  man  is  always  full  of  the  ideas  of  his  own 
impojTtance,  and    vainly    imagines  himself  superior  to  the 
equality  necessary  among  real  friends,  in  all  the  moments  of 
true  enjoyment    Friendship  is  too  pure  a  pleasure  for  a  mind 
cankered  with  ambition,  or  the  lust  of  power  and  grandeur* 
Lord  Chatham  declared  in  parliament  the  strongest  attachment 
to  lord  Temple,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  our  country 
could  ever  boast,  and  said  he  would  live  and  die  with  his  noble 
brother.    He  has  received  obligations  of  the  first  magnitude 
from  that  noble  brother,  yet  whs^  trace  of  gratitude  or  of 
friendship  was  ever  found  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  ?  and  has 
he  not  now  declared  the  most  open  variance,  and  even  hostility  ? 
I  have  had  as  warm  and  express  declarations  of  regard  as  could 
be  made  by  this  inarble-hearted  friend,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  no 
doubt  his  views  in  even  feeding  me  with  flattery -from  time  to 
time ;  on  occasions  too  where  candour  and  indulgence  were 
all  I  could  claim.     He  may  remember  the  compliments  he 
paid  me  on  two  certain  poems  in  the  year  1754.     If  I  were  to 
take  the  declarations  made  by  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Potter 
d  la  lettre,  they  were  more  charmed  with  those  verses  after  the 
ninety-ninth  reading,  than  after  the  first ;  so  that  from  this 

circumstance. 
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sacrificed  by  it.  He  served  them  perhaps  with 
too  much  zeal;  but  such  is  the  reward,  which 
the  tools  of  faction  usually  receive,  and  in  some 
measure  deserve,  when  they  are  imprudent 
enough  to  hazard  every  thing  in  support  of 
other  men's  ambition. 

circumfitauce,  as  well  as  a  few  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  it 
xseems  to  be  likewise  true  of  the  first  orator,  or  rather  the  first 
comedian,  of  our  age,  non  displicuisse  illi  jocos,  sed  non 
contigisse. 

'•  I  will  now  submit  to  your  Grace,  if  there  was  not  some- 
thing peculiarly  base  and  perfidious  in  Mr.  Pittas  calling  me  a 
blasphemer  of  my  God  for  those  very  verses,  at  a  time  when  1 
was  absent,  and  dangerously  ill  from  an  affair  of  honour.  The 
charge  too  he  knew  was  false,  for  the  whole  ridicule  of  tljoee 
two  pieces  was  confined  to  certain  mysteries,  which  formerly 
the  unplaced  and  unpensioned  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  think  himself 
obliged  even  to  affect  to  believe.  He  added  another  charge 
equally  unjust,  that  I  was  the  libeller  of  my  King,  though  he  was 
sensible  that  I  never  wrote  a  single  line  disrespectful  to.  the 
sacred  person  of  my  Sovereign,  but  had  only  attacked  the 
despotism  of  his  ministers,  with  the  spirit  becoming  a  good 
subject,  and  zealous  friend  of  his  country.  The  reason  of  thia 
perfidy  was  plain.  He  was' then  beginning  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Scottish  idol,  and  I  was  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  he 
could  oflfer  at  the  shrine  of  Bute.  History  scarcely  gives  so 
remarkable  a  change.  He  was  a  few  years  ago  the  mad,  sedi- 
tious tribune  of  the  people,  insulting  his  Sovereign,  even  in  his 
capital  city ;  now  he  is  the  abject,  crouching  deputy  of  the 
proud  Scot,  who  he  declared  in  parliament  wanted  wisdom^ 
and  held  principles  incompatible  with  freedom ;  a  most  ridicu- 
lous character  surely  for  a  statesman,  and  the  subject  of  a 
free  kingdom,  but  the  proper  composition  for  a  favauriie. 

Was 
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*  I  cannot  admits  that  because  Mr.  Pitt  was 

respected  and  honoured  a  few  years  ago,  the  earl 

of  Chatham  therefore  deserves  to  be  8o  now ;  or 

that  a  description,  which  might  have  suited  him 

-at  ome  part  of  his  life,  must  <rf  necessity  be  the 

-only  one  applicable  to  him  at  another.     It  is 

Wa^  it  possible  for  me  after  this  to  write  a  suppliant  letter  to 
4ofd  Chatham  ?     I  am  the  first  to  pronounce  myself  roost 
tinworthy  of  a  pardon^  if  I  could  have  obtained  it  on  those 
terms. 

**  Although  I  declare^  my  Lord,  that  the  conscious  pride  of 
virtue  makes  me  look  down  with  contempt  on  a  man,  who 
could  be  guilty  of  this  baseness,  who  could  in  the  lobby  de- 
clare that  I  must  be  supported,  and  in  the  House  on  the  same 
day  desert  and  revil^  me,  yet  I  will  on  every  occasion  dojtis^ 
tice  to  the  minister.     He  has  served  the  public  in  all  these 
points>  where  the  good  of  the  nation  coincided  with  his  ohh 
private  views ;  and  in  no  other.    I  venerate  the  memory  of  the 
'secretary,  and  I  think  it  an  honour  to  myself  that  I  steadily 
'suppof  ted  in  parliament  an  administration,  the  most  successful 
we  ever  had,  and  which  carried  the  glory  of  the  nation  to  the 
highest  pitch  in  every  part  of  the  wortd.    He  found  his  coun^ 
.try. almost  in  despair.     He  .raised  the  noble  spirit  of  England, 
and  strained  every  nerve  against  our  enemies.    His  plans, 
when  in  power,  were  always  greats  though  in  direct  oppositioti 
to  the  declarations  of  his  whole  life,  when  out  of  power.   The 
invincible  bravery  of  the  British  troops  gave  success  even  to 
the  most  rash,  the  most  extravagant,  the  mc^t  desperate  of  his 
-projects.    He  saw  early  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  and  if 
the  written  adtnce  had  been  followed,  a'  very  few  weeks  had 
then  probably  closed  the  last  general  war ;  although  the  merit 
of  that  advice  was  more  the  merit  of  his  noble  brother,  than  his 
'own.    Alter  Ihe  omnipotence  of  lord  Bute  in  1761  had  forced 

Mr.  Pitt 
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barelj  possible,  that  a  very  honest  comtnonet  may 
become  a  very  corrupt  and  worthless  peer ;  .and 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  C.  D.  wiU  find 
bat  few  people  creduloas  enough  to  bdieve  that 
either  Mn  Ktt  or  Mr.  Pultney,  whea  they  ac- 
cepted of  a  title,  d^  not,  by  tibat  action,  be- 

Jdr.  Pitt  to  retire  fironi  his  Majesty's  councils^  and  the  caiige 
was  declared  by  himeerf  to  be  o«r  conduct  relative  to  Spain,  I 
had  the  happiness  of  setting  that  affiir  in  jbo  dear  said  advan- 
tageous  a  light,  that  he  expressed  the  most  entire  satisfaction, 
and  particular  oUigati^ms  to  my  friendship.  I  do  not,  however, 
m^kt  this  a  claim  of  merit  to  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  my  duty,  from 
the  pecidiar  advantages  of  information  I  then  had/^ 

Jn  answer  U>  these  strictures  sir  William  Draper  in  the  let" 
ier  siibscribed  W.  D.  and  which  is  too  long  to  be  copied  ver- 
faalim,  quotes  several  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  previous  declarations  in 
favour  of  iiurd  Chatham,  while  Mr.  Pitt^  and  concludes  as 
feUows  :-«- 

"  The  letter  asserts  also  that  lord  Chatham  is  now  the  ab- 
jeet,  crouching  deputy  of  Lord  Bute,  who  he  declared  in  par- 
Uament  wanted  wisdom,  and  held  pciaci{des  incompatible  with 
freedom.  The  world  knows  nothing  <^  this  alject,  crouch* 
ing  dep«ted  mini8ter,but  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  single  afirmatioD ; 
but  we  afl  know  that  his  Miyesty  hats  been  pleased  to  call  lord 
Chatham  again  to  the  ministry :  if  brd  Bute  supports  him 
in  it,  he  gives  the  noblest  proof  of  generosity  and  greatness  of 
^ul,  and  has  revenged  himself  in  the  finest  manner  upon  lord 
Chatham  for  thcise  expressions,  and  afiRirds  the  strongest  proof 
Aal  he  does  not  want  wisdomj  pr  hold  principles  inpompati- 
Ue  with  freedom.  What  greater  proof  of  wisdom  can  he  give, 
than  in  supporting  that  person  who  is  the  most  capaUe  oS  doing 
good  ta  his  country,  and  has  upon  all  occasions  approved  lum- 
i&elf  the  moat  zealous  protector  of  its  libertiei  ?  Butlbeg  par- 
don; 
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tray  their  friends,  their  country,  and,  in  eveiy 
honourable  sense,  themselves.    Mr.  C  D*  mh 
fiilly  misrepresents  the  cause  of  that  censure, 
^hich  was  very  justly  thrown  upon  lord  Chat- 
ham, when  the  exportation  of  com  was  pro^ 
hibited  by  proclamation.      Tlie  measure  itself 
was  necessary,  and  the  more  necessary  from 
the  scandalous  delay  of  the  ministry  in  calling 
the  parliament  together ;  but  to  midntain  that 
the  proclamation   was   legal,  and  that  ih&t 
was  a  suspending  power  lodged  in  the  Crown, 
was  such  an  outrage  to  the  Common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  such  a  daring  attack  upoto  the 
constitution,  as  a  free  people  ought  never  to 

don ;  upon  a  late  occasion,  indeed,  lord  Chatham  shewed  him- 
self to  be  no  friend  to  liberty;  he  was  so  very  tyrannical,  9s 
well  as  lord  Camden,  that  he  denied  some  traders  the  right, 
liberty,  and  privilege  of  starving  his  fellow-citizens,  by  export- 
ing all  the  corn  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he  has  met  witl| 
his  reward,  and  b^en  as  much  abused  as  if  he  himself  had  been 
guilty  of  starving  them.  Is  there  no  Tai-peiap  rock  for  isuch  a 
tyrant  ?  ^ 

**  Mr.  Wilkes  has  now  done  with  lord  Chatham,  leaving 
bim  to  the  poor  consolation  of  a  place,  a  peerage,  and  a  pen<» 
sion ;  for  which,  he  says,  he  has  sold  the  confidence  of  a  great 
nation.  But  I  cannot  take  leave  of,  or  have  done  with,  Mr, 
Wilkes,  without  making  a  kw  observations  upon  this  para-f 
graph  ;  Mr.  Wilkes  is  a  great  jester ;  in  this  place  he  cannot 
possibly  be  serious ;  for  as  to  the  pension,  I  think  I  cannot 
atplain  It  better  to  my  countrymen,  than  in  Mr.  Wilkea's 
own  words,  Augcust  12,  1762. 

'  I  must,  in  compliance  with  a  few  vulgar  writers,  call  the 
jnadec^uate  reward  given  to  Mr»  Pitt,  for  as  great  services  a.s 

ever 
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forgive.  The  man,  who  maintained  those  doc-^ 
tiines,  ought  to  have  had  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or 
a  gibbet  for  his  reward.  Another  gentleman, 
upon  that  occasion,  had  spirit  and  patriotism 
enough  to  declare,  even  in  a  respectable  assem- 
bly, that,  when  he  advised  the  proclamation,  he 
did  it  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  being 
illegal ;  but  he  rested  his  ddence  upon  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  the  case,  and  submitted 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  country.  This 
lioble  conduct  deserved  the  applause  and  grati- 
tude of  the  nation,  while  that  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  and  his  miserable  understrappers, 
deserved  nothing  but  detestation  and  contempt* 

POPUCOLA. 

ever  were  performed  by  a  subject,  a  pension^  although  the  grant 
IB  not  during  pleasure^  and  therefore  cannot  create  any  undue, 
unconstitutional  influence.    In  the  same  light  we  are  to  consider 
the  dukes  of  Cumberland's  and  Marlborough's^  prince  Ferdi- 
nand's^ and  admiral  Hawke's,  Mr.  Onslow'si  &c.  &c.  &c.     I 
was  going  to  call  it  the  King's  gold  box ;  for  Mr.  Pitt  having 
before  received  the  most  obliging  marks  of  regard  from  the 
public,  the  testimony  of  his  Sovereign  only  remained  wanting/ 
"  Now  as  Mr.  Wilkes  has  so  fully  set  forth  the  nature  of  this 
pension,  I  cannot  think  it  wiU  at  all  lessen  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  in  lord  Chatham  :  it  n\ay  very  possibly  lessen  their 
confidence  in  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  has  contradicted  himself  so 
furiously,  and  perhaps  destroy  that  idea  of  consistency  which 
the  gentleman  boasts  of  in  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Grafton; 
where  he  assures  his  Grace,  that  *  however  unfashionaUe  such 
a  declaration  may  be,  consistency  shall  never  depart  firom  his 
character.'    The  reader  has  the  proofs  before  him,  and  will 
judge  of  it  accordingly.    W.  D."    edit. 
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LETTER  III. 

ta  THE  PRINTER   OF  THE  PUBLIC   ADT5RTISEE*. 

S4  June,  17G7. 

Accedere  matrem  muliebti  impa^entiA ;  ^erviendumfiemi^  ^ 
' '  nte,  dwobmque  inmper  ndiul^mbui,  qui  rempubUcam 
ijfieriftk  premant,  quandoq^e  4HirahanL  ^ 

Tacitus  PAnnalimn. 

Tfifi  uBoertaiii  state  of  politics  in  this  * 
iroutitry  setB  all  the  speculations  of  the  press  at 
defiance.  To  talk  of  modem  ministers,  or  t^ 
examine  their  conduct,  would  be  to  reason  with- 
out data ;  fbr  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  real 
simple  innocence  of  doing  nothing,  or  to  a  hap* 
py  my^teriousness  in  concealing  their  activity, 
we  know  as  little  of  the  services  they  have  per- 
formed, since  it  became  their  lot  to  appear  in 
the  gazette,  as  we  did  of  &eir  persons  ot 
characters  before.  They  seem  to  have  come 
together  by  a  sort  of  fortmtons  concourse,  and 
have  hitherto  done  nothii^  else  but  jiknhle  and 
Jostle  one  another,  without  being  able  to  setde 
into  any  one  regular  or  consistent  figure.  .  I  am 
act  however  ssch  an  atheist  in  pc^tics  as  to^ 
^appose  Ihattilere  is  not  somewh^e  an  origsnal 
creating  cause,  which  drew  these  atoms  forth 
into  existence  ^  but  it  seems  the  utmost  skill 

VOL.  n.  HH 
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and  cunning  of  that   secret  governing  hand 
could  go  no  further.    To  create  or  foment  con- 
fusioUy  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  a  King,  or  to 
destroy  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  requires  no 
talent,  but  a  natural  itch  for  doing  mischief. 
We  have  seen  it  performed  for  years  successive* 
ly,  with  a  wantonness  of  triumph,  by  a  man  who 
had  neither  abilities  nor  personal  interest,  nor 
even  common  personal  courage  ♦.     It  has  been 
possible  for  a  notorious  coward,  skulking  under 
a  petticoat,  to  make  a  great  nation  the  prey  of 
his  avarice  and  ambition*     But  I  trust  the  time 
is  not  very  distant  when  we  shall  see  him  dft^« 
ged  forth  from  his  retirement,  and  forced  to 
Itnswer  severely  for  all  the  mischi^  he  hath 
brought  upon  us. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  though  p»haps 
not  safe  to  point  out,  by  what  arts  it  hatb  been 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  hiniself  so  loi^  in 
power,  and  to  skreen  himself  from  national  jus- 
tice. Some  of  them  have  been  obvious  enou^ ; 
the  rest  may  without  difficulty  be  ^guessed  at. 
But  whatever  they  are,  it  is  not  above  a  twelve- 
month^ ago,  since  they  might  have  all  been  de- 
feated, and  the  venomous  spider  itsdf  caught 
and  trampled  on  in  its  own  webs.  It  was  then 
his  good  fortune  to  corrupt  one  main,  from  whom 


*  The  earl  of  Bute.    edit. 
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we  least  of  all  expected  so  base  an  apostacy  *• 
Who  indeed  could  have  suspected,  that  it  should 
ever  consist  with  the  spirit  or  understanding 
qf  that  person,  to  accept  of  a  share  of  power 
under  a  pernicio^s  court  minion,  whom  he 
himself  had  affected  to  detest  or  despise,  as 
much  as  he  knew  he  was  detested  and  despised 
by  the  whole  nation  ?  I  will  not  censure  him 
for  the  avarice  of  a  pension,  nor  the  melancholy 
ambition  of  a  title.  These  were  objects  which 
he  perhaps  looked  up  to,  though  the  rest  of  the 
world  thought  them  &r  beneath  his  acceptance. 
But,  to  become  the  stalking-horse  of  a  stallion } 
io  shake  hands  with  a  Scotohman  at  the  hazard 
of  catching  all  his  infamy ;  to  fight  under  his 
auspices  against  the  constitution;  and  to  receive 
the  word  from  him,  prerogative  and  a  thistle ; 
(by  the  once  respected  name  of  Pitt !)  it  is  even 
below  contempt..    But  it  seems  that  this  un- 

« 

happy  country  had  long  enough  been  distracted 
by  thleii*  divisions,  and  in  the  last  instance  was 
to  be  oppressed  by  their  union.  May  that  union, 
honourable  as  it  is,  subsist  for  ever !  may  they 
continue  to  smell  at  one  thistle,  and  not  be  sepa^ 
rated  even  in  death ! 

ANTI  SEJANUS,  Jum. 
*  The  earl  of  Chatham,    edit. 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  FUBLIC  ADTERTISBH.'.  - 

9 

SIR,  .55^.  James* 8  Coffee-house,  25  Aug.  HGTl 

I  HAVE  been  some  time  in  the  coun-r 
try,  which  has  prevented  your  hearing  sooner 
from  me.  I  find  you  and  your  brother  printers 
have  got  greatly  into  a  sort  of  ^nack  of  stuffing 
your  papers  with  flummery  upon  twe.  certem 
brothers  •,  who  are  ,labour-irt.vain  endeavouring 
to  force  themselves  out  of  the  world'^s  contemptr 
I  have  great  good  will  to  you,  and  hope  you  are 
well  paid  for  this  sort  of  nonsense,  as  indeed  you 
ought  to  be,  for  it  certainly  disgraced  your  pa^ 
per.  It  i«  in  vain  that  your  friends  assure  the 
cofiee-house,  that  these  things  are  wrote  by  the 
brothers  themselves  j  that  you  believe  no  more 
of  them  than  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  does ;  and 
that  yo\i  only  put  them  in  to  shew  your  extreme 
impartiality,  which  sometimes  obliges  you  to  in- 
sert the  most  improbable  stories ;  I  would  there- 
fore advise  you  as  a  friend,  to  give  up  this  noble 
pair  as  erifans  perdns. 

♦  Lord  Townshend^  and  his  brother,  the  Honourable  Charter 
Townshend,  the  former  ju^t  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  latter  at  this  time  chancellor  of  the  exchei^uer. 

rpi 
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**  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this^^r  nobikjratmm* 
I  have  served  under  the  one,  and  have  been 
ferty  times  promised  to  be  served  by  the  other* 
I*  don*t  think  it  possible  to  characterize  either 
without  having  recourse  to  the  other  j  but  any. 
body  who  knows  one  of  them,  may  easily  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  other :  Thus  now ;  suppose  you 
acquainted  with  the  Chancellpr,  take  away  his 
ingei^uity,  and  a  something^  that  at  times  looks 
something  like  good  nature,  but  it  is  not,  and 
you  have  the  direct  and  actual  character  of  the 
peer ;  a  boaster  without  spirit,  and  a  pretender 
to  wit  without  a  grain  of  sense ;  in  a  word,  a 
vainglorious  idler  without  one  single  good  qua- 
lity of  head  or  heart.     I  hope  his  affairs  with 

lord  — —  and  Mr. are  the  only  instances 

of  his  setting  out  with  unnecessiary  insolence,, 
and  ending  with  shameful  tameness.  But  is  such 
a  man  likely  to  please  tlie  brave  Irish,  whose 
hasty  tempers,  or  whose  blunders,  may  some- 
times lead  them  into  a  quarrel ;  but  whose 
swords  always  carry  them  through  it.  Are  these 
the  pair,  w^o  are  to  give  stability  to  a  wavering 
favourite,  and  permanency  to  a  locum  tenens  ad- 
tninistration ?    Alasi  alas! 

Non  tali  auxiliog  nee  dtfemorUmt  istis  ' 
Tempuseget: 

And  is  it  by  suc|i  a  prop  that  Grafton  thinka 
to  stand,  after  throwing  down  bis  idol  Pitt^  at 
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whose  false  altar  he  had  before  isacrificed  hiar 
fiieirds  ?  Is  it  for  such  a  m%a  that  Conway  fo^e^ 
goes  the  connections  of  ;his  youth,,  and  the 
friends  of  his  best  and  ripest  judgment. — O  tenu 
poraf  O  mores  I 

A  FAITHFUL  MONITOR. 


LETTER  V* 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

SIR,  16  Srp/.  net. 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  t,  is  said  to  have  a  singular  turn  for 
portrait  painting,  which  he  willingly  employs  in 
the  service  of  his  friends.  He  performs  gratis, 
and  seldom  gives  them  the  trouble  of  sitting  for 
their  pictures.  But  I  believe  the  talents  of  this 
ingenious  nobleman  never  had  so  fair  an  occasion 
of  being  employed  to  advantage  as  at  present. 
It  happens  very  fortunately  for  him,  that  he  has 
now  a  set  of  friends,  who  seem  intended  by  na- 
ture for  the  subjects  of  such  a  pencil.  In  deH- 
neating  their  features  to  the  public,  he  will  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  displaying  the  delicacy 

*The  following  answer  to  correspondents  in  the  Public  Ad- 
yertiser  of  Sept.  16,  identifies  Junius  to  hjive  been  the  writer 
of  this  letter.  "  Our  correspondent  C.  will  observe,  that  w& 
have  obeyed  his  directions  in  every  particular,  and  we  shall  al- 
ways pay  the  utmost  attention  to  whatever  comes  from  so 
masterly  a  peh/^    edit.  f  Lord  Townshend.    edit.  ^ 
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of  his  hand^  and^  upon  which  he  chiefly  piques 
faimsdf)  Ae  benevolence  of  his  heart.  But  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  his  present  cares,  I 
would  &in  endeavour  to  save  him  the  labour  of 
the  design^  in  hopes  that  he  will  bestow  a  few 
moments  more  upon  the  execution.  Yet  I  will 
not  presume  to  claim  the  merit  of  invention. 
The  blindness  of  chance  has  done  more  for  the 
painter,  than  the  warmest  fancy  could  have  ima- 
gined, and  has  brought  together  such  a  groupe 
of  figures,  as,  I  believe,  never  appeared  in  real 
life,  or  upon  canvas  before. 

Your  principal  character,  my  Lord,  is  a  young 
duke*  mounted  upon  a  lofty  phaeton ;  his  head 
grows  giddy]  his  horses  carry  him  violently  dowa 
a  precipice,'  and  a  bloody  carcase,  the  fatal  em- 
blem of  Britannia,  lies  mangled  under  his  wheels. 
By  the  side  of  this  furious  charioteer  sits  Caution 
without  foresight t,  a  motley  thing,  half  military ^ 
scarce  civil.  He  too  would  guide,  but,  let  who 
will  drive,  is  determined  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
carriage.  If  it  be  possible,  my  Lord,  give  him 
to  us  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  eating  the  end 
of  a  period,  which  may  b^n  with,  /  did  not 
say  /  mmld  pledge  Mrsel/^—The  rest  he  eats. 

Your  next  figure  must  bear  the  port  and 

*  Hie  duke  of  Grafton,     edit. 

t  Mr.  CoDirsy>  secretary  of  itate  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment.    EDIT. 
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Ittbit  of  a  judge.  The  kws  of  En^aitct 
hfts  feeti  and  before  hia  distcnrted  vision  a  daggar^ 
which  he  calls  the  law  i^  natore,  and  which 
loarshals  him  the  way  to  the  nrarder  e£A^  cxm* 
silituticm*. 

lo  3uch  good  company,  tiie  respeotaUe  pre^ 
^ident  of  the  council  cannot  posi^i^  be  omit* 
^t«  ~  A  reasonable  number  of  decrees  must  be 
p^ed  up  behind  him,  with  the  word  reyshsbp 
in  capital  letters  upon  each  of  them;  and  out  ei 
^s  decent  lips  a  cooipliment  d  la  T^b^^^  He^ 
and  dr^-'-^'^^i  blast  yau  aU.    •    •     •    .«    ♦ 

Th^f^  is  still  a  joung  man,  my  Lord^  who  I 
Ihidk  will  make  a  capital  %ure  in  the  piece,  fiis 
ftatures  are  too  happily  maiked  to  be  mistaken* 

^  Lord  Caoiden.  A  scarcity  of  grain  having  been  experi- 
enced during  the  recess,  government  had  taken  upon  itself  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  corn,  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parlia-^ 
Bietit  that  granted  a  bounty  for  expiMiing  it.  The  legabty  off 
this  mctasurp  of.  a  proclamation  having  been  qutotibned,  lord 
(Damden  maintained  that  in  a. case  of  necessity,  tb^  crown  wa* 
possessed,  of  a  legal  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  See  this  subject  further  touched  upon  in 
Junius,  Letter  LX.  Vol.  II.  p.  360.    toiT. 

f  lord  I%ortbingion>  ifbrmefty  lord  chantfellpr^  one.ottwtf 
of  whose  decireeshadi  ti  the lUnovft period^  be<»n leventd j  a 
circumstance, , however,  which  may  possibly  be  a;s  attri))iitable 
to  his  not  having  sufficiently  applied  himself  to  the  cases  i'a 
question,  as  to  any  natural  deficiency  of  judgment  His  man-« 
neis  had  certaioly  not  beta  sti;^died  in  the  refilled  school,  of 
lord  Chesterfield,    edit. 
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A  single  line  of  liis  face  will  be  sufficie&t  to  give 
us  the  heir  apparent  of  Loyola  and  all  the  Col* 
lege,  AUttle  more  of  the  devil^  my  Lord^  if  you 
phase^  about  tli€  eyebrows  ;  ihufs  enough ;  aper^ 
Ject  Malagrida  I  protest*  /  So  much  for  his 
person;  and  aa  for  his  mind^  a  blinking  bull-dog  t 
piaced  near  him,  will  fcmn  a  very  natural  type 
of  all  his  good  qualities. 

These  are  the  figures,  which  are  to  come  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  piece.     Your  friendi^lp 
for  the  earl  of  Bute  will  naturally  secure  a  comer 
in  the  retirement  for  him  and  his  curtain.     Pro* 
vided  you  discover  him  *     •     »     •     • :}: 
L     If  there  are  still  any  vacancies  in  the  canvas, 
you  will  easily  fill  them  up  with  fixtures  or  stiU  ' 
life.     You  may  shew  us  half  a  paymaster  for 
instance^  with  a  paper  stuck  upon  the  globe  of 
bis  eye^  and  a  label  out  of  his  mouth,  No^  Sir^ 
I  4tm  of  f  other  side j  Sir ^     How  1  lament  that 
soimds  cannot  be  Conveyed  to  the  eye  ^l 

You  may  give  us  a  commander  in  diief  ^^ 

*  Lord  Shelburne,  father  to  the  present  marquis  of  Lans- 
down^  at  that  time  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment.    EDIT. 

r  t  CoU  Biunre,  tfien  vice  treasurer  of  Iietand.    siitT. 

'   X  A  ^7>  ^bo  wm  th<»ught  to  Jiaite  cQpwidenU^  ififuftio^jr 

]£  here  alluded  to.     edit..   •  •       »       ., 

§  Lord  North  and  Mr.  afterwards  sir  G.  Cooke,  were  joint 
peyniasttrsy  the  former  of  whom  is  ridiculed.    i&biT. 

^  The  marquis  of  Granby.  ,  tDiT.^ 
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and  a  secretary  at  war*  seeming  to  pull  at  two 
ends  of  a  rope ;  while  a  slip  knot  in  the  middle 
may  res^y  strangle  three-fourths  of  the  army  y 
or  a  lunatic  brandishing  a  crutch  t^  or  bawling 
through  a  grate,  or  writing  with  desperate  char- . 
coal  a  letter  to  North  America ;  or  a  Scotdi  se* 
cretary  teaching  the  Irish  people  the  true  pro* 
nunciation  of  the  Enghsh  language*  That  bar- 
barous  people  are  but  little  accustomed  to  figures 
of  oratory,  so  that  you  may  represent  him  in 
any  attitude  you  think  proper,  from  that  of 
«r  Gilbert  Elliot  t  down  to  governor  Johnstone. 
These,  however,  are  but  the  slighter  ornaments 
<^  composition,  and  so  I  leave  them  to  the 
choice  of  your  own  luxurious  fancy. 

The  back  ground  may  be  shadowed  with  the 
natural  obscurity  of  Scotch  clerks  and  Scotch 
secretaries,  who  may  be  itched  out  to  the  life, 
with  one  hand  grasping  a  pen,  the  other  rivetted 
in  their  respective  **•••*•.  Your 
southern  writers  are  apt  to  rub  their  f(»reheads 
in  the  agony  of  composition ;  but  with  Scotch- 
men, the  seat  of  inspiration  lies  in  a  lower  place, 
which,  while  the  furor  is  upon  them,  they  lace- 
rate without  mercy.  By  this  delectable  friction, 
their  imaginations  become  as  prurient  as  their 
***••*,   and  the  latter  are  relieved 

*  Lord  Barrington.    spit.  f  Lord  Chattiaia.    kdit. 

X  At  diat  time  Irish  secreUr j.    bj>it. 
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from  one  sort  of  matter,  while  their  brains  are; 
supplied  with  another.  Every  thing  they  write . 
in  short  is  pdished  ad  ungUiem. 

But  amidst  all  the  license  of  your  wit,  my 
Lord,  I  must  entreat  you  to  remember  that  there^ 
is  one  character  too  high  and  too  sacred  even- 
for  the  pencil  of  a  peer,  though  your  Lordship 
has  formerly  done  business  for  the  family.     Be- 
sides, the  attempt  would  be  unnecessary.     The 
true  character  of  that  great  person  is  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  as  to  a 
fiJse  one^  they  need  only  take  a  survey  of  the- 
person  and  manners  of  their  chief  governor,  if, 
in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  they  can  laugh 
at  the  peifect  caricatura  of  a  king. 

CORREGGIO. 


LETTER  VI.  ' 

to  THB  PRINTER   OP   THE  PUBLIC   ADVERTISER* 
SIR,  12  October,  1767. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a 
very  curious  altercation  carried  on  through  your 
paper  between  Philo  Veritatis  and  No  Ghost 
This  altercation  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
like-other  political  disputes,  by  affirmatives  and 
negatives,  assertions  and  contradictions,  good 
hits  and  smart  repartees.  This  is  the  kind  of 
combat  usually  fought  on,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  adapted  to,  the  field  of  a  public  p^per.    But 
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I  perceive,  not  'mthout  anxiety,  that  another 
species  of  battle  is  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  two  champions  whom  I  have  mentioned  *• 
In  this  I  am  too  much  concerhed  to  remain 
neuter.  I  have  courage  enough  to  draw  my 
pen  upon  any  man,  but  I  should  be  very  un- 

.  *  Vidie  Philo  VeritatU  bis  letter  in  this  paper,  of  the  sixth 
instant.  The  fbllowing  extract  from  it,  will  enable  the  reader 
the  better  to  understand  the  allusions  in  the  present  letter. 

"  That  his  Excellency  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
bod  commanded  at  Quebec,  is  indisputable^  Captain  Schom*> 
berg,  a»  gallant  an  officer  as  anj  in  ibe  nary,  and  who  with 
the  brave  captain  Dean,  burnt  and  destroyed  ibe  Frendi  fleet« 
had  the  honour  to  convey  him  up  the  Gulpb  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  his  Excellency  multiplied  his  military  glory ;  and  here 
I  cannot  omit  an  anecdote  relating  to  his  Lordship/ which 
occurred  at  Detlingen  in  Germany,  In  the  very  heat  of  the 
carnage  of  that  day,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  almost  umversal 
desolation,  a  soldier,  fighting  near  his ,  Lordship's  side,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball ;  part  of  his  brains  Hew  out,  and  spme 
on  his  Lordship's  clothes  and  in  his  face\  The  brave  general 
G  being  near  him,  said,  '  My  .Lord,  this  is  terrible 

«ark  to  daj:'  ^So  it  is/  replied  hk  Lorddlipi  wiping  himself 
with  great  oalmness;  '  bat  one  would  imagine.  General,  thia 
man  had  too  much  brains  to  be  here,'  at  the  same  time  tears 
of  manly  pity  filled  his  compassionate  eyes. 

•*  Now  if  humanity,  intrepidity,  and  (what  the  French 
jually  distinguifili  by  the  name  of)  sntig  JMd,  be  the  characteiw 
itttcs  of  a  raliant  sMitt,  my  fiivnurite  l4)nl»  (and  such  I  am 
jproiid  to  own  him)  can,  as  the  lawyei's  ss^,  niake  out,  evem 
f^om  this  single  story,  a  good  title,  and  does  deserve  (as  I  have 
before  averred)  to  have  his  name  inscribed  in  adamantine 
teftera  on  a  column  of  eternal  fame ;  and  if  Mr.  No  Ghost 

disputcr 
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wiUiiog  to  draw  my  sword;  the  pop^tm  of  wH 
I  c&SL  ^tend,  but  a  pistol  is  what  I  dare  not  &cd^ 
Somehow  or  other/ 1  have  taken  H  into  mj 
head^  tiiat.the  dull  and  heavy  argument  of  a 
pistol  ball  is  more  convincing  than  the  mosl 
ebii>orate  reasoning,  or  the  keenest  wit  which 
oiHi  be  delivered  by  a  pen.  Alas,  Sir,  what 
tbcA  sholi  I  do?  Shall  I  remain  ^lent,  whilst 
Ni)  Ghost  sarins  that  the  lord  Lieutjgf&ant  jof 
Ireland  is  a  cowatd,  and  Phih  VerUali$  (h  cof^ 
ira)  ^edares  him  a  brave  and  undaunted  soldier? 
■*— It  is  erf  little  importance  which  side  I  am 
inclined  to  from  judgment*  If  I  dediare  int 
fiwbur  sof  Fh^o  Feritatis^  I  incur  the  danger  of 
a  {>en,  whidh  hb  Inmsdlf  seems  to  think  very 
shai^  I  indeed  sq  sfa^rp^  to  to  beg  of  his  of^po-^ 
nent  ;to  lay  it  aside,  aiid  take  up  a  pistol;  oit 
the  other  hand,  if  I,  join  wilh  Jffo  Ghast^  I  have 
a  pistol  at  my  bead,  which  may  make  a  gboab 
^f  xoe.  ThiiKi  cifcamstaneed,  I  will  not  take 
either  part,  but  ofifer  myaelf  as  a  friend  to  bothv 
to  measure  -the  grcmnd,  give  the  word,  and 

€li5putes  it,  I  (in  the  ancient  style  of  the  heralds)  defy  him  : 
I  aeeept  his  gauntlet,  and  ^and  forth  his  Lordship's  avowed 
€JiBmpkHi>  though  a  bad  one,  read^  to  fight  in  fais  defence,^ 
ittlher  ii^'itK  pUtQl  or  peii,  and  desire  No  Ghoet  to  Acupt  i^k 
Rowland  for  his  Oliver  in  a  scrap  of  Latin  on'  my  side. 

"  Parturiunt  monies  ;  nascetur  ridiculus  fnusr  Bye  bye,  Mr^ 
No  Ghost. 

^  OcteBer  3;  PftlLO  VERITATIS/'    edit.    ' 
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carry  df  the  body  of  whichever  shall  feu  in  the 
field  of  honour.  In  this  character  I  shall  beg 
(previous  to  their  engagement)  to  state  a  few 
points  not  yet  decided  between  them,  and  wMch 
they  have  not  yet  carried  fer  enough  in  dis- 
cussidn,  to  require  the  decision  of  powder  and 
ball.  Give  me  leave  jfirst  (though  I  declare  no 
prepossession  in  his  favour)  to  compliment  Philo 
Feritatis  the  advocate  for  his  Lordship's  courage^ 
on  his  own  bravery,  who,  under  a  fictitious  name, 
challenges  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  to  sin^e 
and  mortal  combat,  a  nameless  opponent  I 
should  spend  some  time,  and  take  some  pains,  to 
turn  this  compliment  and  make  it  worthy  of  him, 
but  that  I  dare  <  say  he  is  sufficiently  applauded 
already,  by  those  to  whom  he  has  revealed  him- 
self, for  such  an  unexampled  piece  of  heroism. 

Now,  to  my  purpose  :  Pfuh  Feritatis  asserts, 
tiiat  his  hero,  lord  Townshend,  gave  proofs  of 
bis  hrwoenf  at  Minden  and  Qudbec.  JVo*  GhxhSt 
denies  the  feet,  upon  the  presumed  impossibility 
of  his  transporting  himself  from  one  of  these 
places  to  the  other  in  the  space  of  ten  days, 
unless  he  could  ^^,  and  that  very  fast  too. 
Now^^m^  b^ng  a  quality  which  FhiU^  FeriMis 
does  not  chuse  to  ascribe  (whatever  belief  it 
might  gain  with  the  public)  to  his  hero,  answers 
this  in  somewhat  of  a  new  way:  "  This  objec* 
tion,"  says  he,  *'  has  no  weighty  and  is  made 
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only  to  introduce  a  scrap  of  L.atin  and  a  witti- 
cism/' This  may  be  a  very  good  answer  at  cross 
purposes;  but  is,  I  confess,  a  very  whimsical 
'  onein  tiie  present  case.  Surely,  Sir,  this  matter 
is  not  yet  come  so  close  to  a  point,  as  to  require 
the  arbitration  of  a  j>istoL  Let  FHlo  Veritmtis 
again  (for  he  has  once  already  done  it)  affirm, 
that  the  hero  was  present  at  both  actions ;  No 
Ohost  denies  it ;  PhUo  gives  the  lie ;  No  Ghost 
l^nocks  faim  down,  and  then  the  pistol  enters 
as  naturally  as  possible,  and  without  the  smallest 
breach  of  the  rule  which  Horace  has  had  down 
on  this  occasion:  Nee  Detts  intersH^  nisi  dignas 
xmdke  nodus. 

No  Ghost  having  denied  tlu^  his  Lordship 
was  actually  present  at  both  places,  Philo  seems 
to  fear  lest  we  should  doubt  that  he  was  at 
either;  Minden  he  gives  up;  but  being  re- 
solved to  prove  that  he  was  at  Quebec,  he  *  in^ 
forms  us  that  the  brave  captain  Schomberg  had 
the  honour  of  conveying  him  up  the  Gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  where  his  Lordship  multiplied  his 
glory.  These  are  the  words.  It  is  not  my  busi« 
ness  to  make  remarks;  but  Philo  will  tell  us 
where  this  multiplication  table  may  befdund; 
and  I, would  recommend  his  Lordship  t6  study  it 
most  attentively ;  he  need  go  no  further  in  this 
kind  of  arithmetic ;  the  nest  rule  mU  be  quite 
unnecessary,  as  I  presume  no  one. will  desire 
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tio  ditnde  with  his  Lord^p.  Nbw,  if  I  guesd 
right,  the  No  Ghost  mM  m>k  deny  that  the  brave 
Sekomberg  conveyed  fadm  up  the  gulph,  and 
therefore  this  does  not  call  very  loudly  finr  the 
pistcd.  Every  o&e  wiU  acknowledge  iixst  lord 
Townaliend  was  at  Quebec ;  ibr  every  ooe  re- 
measbers  his  letter  firom  thence ;  and  pcchaps 
P/Ub  can  tell  who  the  seerekary  was.  ; 

To  this  multiplication  of  glQry,  PhUomska 
na  a^dUhn  of  an  anecdote^  which^  ai  he  aays^ 
pceurred  to  his  Lorddiip  in  Gisrmatiy ;  indeed, 
^iCCHrred!  an  anecdote  occurred ;  a  cutioos 
occurrence  it  was.  First  let  us  see  <iie  inference 
which  Philo  draws  from,  and  then  we  shall  tg^ 
late,  tlie  occurrence  itself.  It  is,  that  ikie  hwnanitif 
aof  \mficoQurite  Lord  (for^such  he  is  proud  to 
own  him)  is  established  by  it.  The  occmrence 
is,  that  a  soldier  being  killed  near,  his  brains 
were  scattered  upon  his  Lordship's  clothes.  A 
Btahder-by  remaiks,  ^^  that  this  is  terrible  work.'' 
*'  True,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  but  one  wcnild 
have  thought  this  fellow  had  too  much  brains  to 

be  here.'' Reader,  remark  this,  and  if  yon 

doubt  of  his  Lordship's  humanity,  you  aM 
infidel  enough  to  doubt  of  his  courage.  Wett; 
he  burst  into  tears :  and  who  could  chuse  but 
weep  at  a  sentiment  of  such  tender,  com- 
passionate,  and  sympathizing  humanity!  No 
one,  that  J  know  of,  can  suppose  these  tears 
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Bhed  from  that  depression  of  spirits  which  the 
extremity  of  fear  .sometimes  causes,  and  which 
finds  some  ease  from  an  involuntary  overflow  at 
the  eyes.  Never  hid  such  humanity  such  a 
panegyrist ;  it  does  indeed  deserve  to  be  in- 
aeribed  on  Adamantine pMars  qf  eternal fame^\Z^ 
Philo  elegantly  expresses  it.  Now  as  he  is  such 
an  9.dmirer  of  humaxuty  in  others,  let  me  call 
on  his  own  humanity  not  to,  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  a  pistol  oh  this  occasion^  as  I  will 
venture  to  answer  for  Mx*  No,Gio^y  that  he 
will  not  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  PMio  has  so 
bravely  thrown  down,  oiSering  him  the  choice 

of  pen  or  pistol. Alas,   Philo  !  at  the  first 

0f  these  weapons  you  are  by  no  mea;ns,  indeed 
you  are  not,  a  match  for  No  Qkost ;  and  for  tiiie 
Use  of  the  last,  you  might  chance  to  be  hanged, 
and  thus  unfortunately  frustrate  his  Lordship's 
humane  intentions  of  rewarding  your  courage 
^th  one  of  those  pensions  which  he  will  rmdtipbf 
on  the  Iruh  establishment 

I  am,  &c. 

MODERATOR. 


VOL.  II.  I  I 
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LETTER  VIL 

FOR  THE  PUBUC  ADVERTISER. 

22  Ocicibcr,  1767^ 

Grand  Council  upon  the  affairs  qf  Irdand  4^r  eltten  adjourn* 

mewts^, 

HiU  Skreet,  1th  Octobtrr  l767i 
PRESENT. 

f  '  Tilbury  .  .  .  fuddled. 

*  Judge  Jefferyes, 

'  Caution  .  .  .  without  foresight* 

*  Malagrida. 

.  '*^.Thi6  paper  4rato  annouacsd  in  the  PlAlic  Adrertiser  m 
ibe  feilowijig  wovds : — **  The  grand  council  upon  the  a£&irs 
of  Ireland,  after  eleven  adjournment^,  is  come  to  hand,  and 
shall  have  a  place  in  our  next'^  To  which  was  added  hy  the 
Printer  himself:^—"  Our  friend  and  correspondent  C.  Witt 
always  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  his  favours/'  C.  as 
the  reader  must  already  bavq  observed  from  the  PrdiiDUiafj 
Dissertation  and  Private  Letters,  was  the  secret  mark  in  use 
between  Junius  and  the  Printer,  to  inform  each  other  o{  the 
identity  or  receipt  of  communications.  The  present  article, 
however,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  accidental  proof  of 
genuineness.  Its  internal  evidenee  is  suftcient  without  it; 
especially  the  identity  of  its  style,  and  the  pecriiar  nature  of 
its  political  bearing,    edit. 

I '  The  earl  of  Northington,  president  of  the  council 

^  Earl  Camden,  lord  chancellor. 

^  Mr.  Conway,  northern  secretary. 

^  Lord  Shelburne,  southern  secretary. 

SLorf 
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*  Boutdeville  .  .  .  sulky. 
A  chair  left  empty  for  the  ^  High  Treasurer, 
detained  by  a  hurry  of  business  at  Newmarket. 

4ft€t  a  convaiiem  time  spent  in  stating  at  one  another t  tqfgeti 

Tilbury. 

.  Thus  from  tky  Lord  bis  passion  broke  ; 
He  — -^ — first,  and  then  he  spoke, 

TILBURV. 

In  the  name  of  the  Devil  and  his  dam,  can 
any  body  tell,  what  accident  brings  us  five 
together? 

Fcfr  tny  own  part,  my  Lords,  I  humbiy 
kpprehend— though  I  speak  with  infinite  diflS- 
dence — I  say,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  pledge  my- 
self  for  the  truth  of  my  opinion-^— but  I  do 
humbly  conceive  with  great  submission-*-that 
we  are  met  together  with  a  view,  and  in  order 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  give  some  instructions  to  this  noble  Lord  for 
his  government  in  Ireland,  or  whethci-  we 
should  leave  the  direction  of  his  coliduct  to  the 
same  chanfce,  to  which.  Under  dur  Sovereign 
Laird  the  EaH  of  Bute  (they  all  bow  tfieir  heads  J 
he  owes  his  appointment.     I  may  be  mistaken, 

4 

'  liOrd  Townshcndj  l6rd  litCiteiiant  of  Ireland. 
>  *  Duke  of  Graftoq,  firet  lord  of  tlie  Treasury.    e»it- 

1  I  2 
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my  Lords,  but  I — I— I — looks  round  him^  sim* 
perSy  and  sits  down. 

TILBURY. 

B  t  me  if  I  care  whether  he  has  any  in- 
structions or  not.  But  who  the  DeviPs  to  draw 
them  up? 

MALAGRiDA,  With  a  cofHplacent  smile. 

That's  a  task,  my  Lords,  which  I  bdUieve  no 
man  here  is  better  qualified  to  execute  than  my- 
self. Ybur  Lordships  well  know  that  I  am  far 
&om  being  vain  of  my  talents  i  yet  I  believe  I 
may  affirm  without  presumption,  that  nature  has 
done  more  for  me,  without  any  effi^rt  of  my 
own,  than  other  men  usually  derive  from  educa- 
tion and  experience.  My  Lord  Holland,  who 
certainly  had  some  reason  to  know  me,  has  done 
ine  the  honour  to  say  that  I  was  bom  a  Jesuit, 
and  that  if  all  the  good  qualities  which  make 
the  society  of  Jesus  respectable,  were  banished 
from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  they  would  still 
find  room  enough  in  the  bosom  of  Malagrida. 
His  Lordship  sagaciously  observed,  that  mine 
was  a  sort  of  understanding  more  united  with 
the  heart  than  the  head ;  and  that  my  ideas  of 
men  and  things  depended  not  so  much  upon 
the  improvement  of  my  brain,  as  upon  the  origin 
nal  colour  and'  consistence  of  my  blood  j  conse- 
quently— But  this  is  a  seducing  subject,  up6n 
which  perhaps— I  fear — I  am  too  willing  to 
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expatiate.  To  return  then  to  the  noble  Lord's 
instructions ; — I  should  be  happy  to  know  what 
your  Lordships'  ideas  are  upon  this  most  im- 
portant question,  that,  when  I  have  heard  all 
your  opinions,  I  may  with  greater  decency 
follow  my  own. 

TILBUEY. 

B — t  me  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
— ;/&&  asleep^ 

CAUTION. 

The  very  learned  Lord,  who  slumbers  upon 
^e  SO&,  having,  with  his  usual  candour,  con*- 
fessed  his  usual  ignorance  upon  the  arduous  subr 
ject  of  our  present  debates,  it  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous in  a  man  of  my  inferior  qualifications, 
even  to  form,  much  more  to  deliver  any  opinion 
upon  it.  For  this  reason,  my  Lords,  although  I 
venture  to  speak  first,  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
hazard  any  thing  decisive.  I  have  already  ha^ 
the  honour  of  giving  instructions  to  governors ; 
and,  excepting  my  noUe  colleague,  with  whoup 
I  agree,  that  he  owes  as  much  to  nature  for  the 
accomplishments  of  his  mind,  as  fox  those  of  his 
person^  I  believe  few  men  succeed  better  at  the 
ambiguous.  It  is  my  forte,  my  Lords  \  I  al- 
ways contrive  t0  leave  the  person  I  instruct  at 
&11;  liberty  to  act  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  en* 
tirely  at  his  own  peril.  Positive  instructions  ^xe 
too  apt  to  endanger  the  safety  of  those  who  give 
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them.  Mine  I  am  determined  shall  endanger 
nothing  but  the  safety  of  the  state.  But  since 
the  noble  Lord  absolutely  insists  upon  being  in*- 
structed  some  way  or  other,  my  friendship  for 
him,  which  he  may  believe  is  full  as  sincere  as 

what  I  felt  for  his  brother — poor  Charles * 

and  art  thou  gone ! so  is  my  friendship  j — 

I  say,  my  Lords,  since  his  Lordship  can  have  no 
doubt  about  the  warmth  of  my  friendship  for 
him,  he  may  at  all  times  rely  upon  my  assistance 
and  concurrence,  and — ^and — ^it  is  unnecessary  I 

believe  to  explain  what simpers  at  Sulky ^  and 

sits  down, 

JUDGE    JEFFERYES,   mlk  dignity. 

My  Lords,  your  Lordships  know  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
Study  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  my 
country  j*-^you  will  not  wonder  therefore  at  my 
appearing  a  strenuous-  advocate,  for  the  natural 
liberties  of  mankind,  such  as  they  pc^sessed  them 
before  the  existence  of  positive*  !aw&  in  this  coun^ 
try,  or  any  other.  .  Now,  my  Lords,' if  lam  not 
ill  informed,  the  Irish  are  already  in  this  desi- 
rable state  of  emancipation.  By  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts,  they  actu3.Hy  approach  as  near 
to  a  state  of  nature^  as  can  be  effected  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legal  restraints^  and  for  my  owr 

1        ■  ■  •  , 

*  The  Hon.  Charles  Townshend,   ehancellor  of  the  cxr 
chequer,  then  lately  ^a^.    edit. 
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part — I  will  speak  boldly,  my  Lords — I  always 
do  when  the  liberties  of  my  fellow-subjects  are 

in  question 1  never  consider  my  own  cha- 

racter  in  what  I  say  either  in  council  or  parlia- 
ment J— —I  think,  that  to  give  any  positive  in- 
structions to  a  chief  governor,  might  have  the 
odious  appearance  of  invading  the  natural  rights 
of  the  Irish,  It  is  thar  claim,  it  is  their  birth- 
right, my  Lords,  to  talk  without  meaning,  and 
to  live  without  law.  This  is  the  sort  of  Kberty 
which  our  ancestors  fougbt  for,  and  which  every 
true  Englishman  ought  to  revere.  God  forbid^ 
my  Lords,  that  any  thing  done  by  a  British 
council,  should  tend  to  the  diminution  of  privi-^ 
leges,  which  the  Irish  justly  think  in\^uable. 
Besides,  my  Lords,  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  uncommon  talents  of  the  noble  Ix>rd  himself^ 
to  wish  to  confine  him  by  any  opinions  of  ours. 
Let  him  but  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  Irish  will 
have  no  reason  to  envy  the  government  of  Eng- 
land ; — ^at  least  he  may  be  assured  of  our  hearty 
endeavours  and  concurrence  to  prevent  any  ill 
blood,  upon  that  score,  between  the  two  nations; 

SULKY,  in  an  attihde  copied  from  Mr.' Spar  Jcs^. 

I  was  quiet  enough  at  Raneham,  when  I  was 

» 

^  A  comedian,  thus  characterised  ii>  Churchill's  Rosciad : 
"  Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down. 
To  sep'rate  frown  from  smile,  and  snjile  from  frown/' 

EDIT, 


^old  I  ^as  lord  Ue^teiiaAt  of  Irdand^  Fcor  9 
man  to  ba  told,  that  he  commands  a  kkigddm  01; 
an  army,  wl>en  he  dreams  of  ua  such  mattery 
forms  a  situation  too  diificult  for  siicb  a  head  asr 
XBineu  My  Lords,  I  speak  from  experience. 
Upon  another  occasion,  ind^d,  I  .fo^i>d  the  bu- 
siness done  to  my  hand,  by  a  person  wha  sbaU 
,be  nameless*  Bqt  alas  I  I  6nd  tilings  in  a  very 
different  condition  at  p]:eseait«  I  perceive  that  I 
am  no  more  a  statesman  tiian.  a  general,  and  that 
my  p'edeces$or,  instead  of  doing  any  tbii^  him* 
self,  has  only  bequeathed  to  me  the  disgrace  of 
not  being  aHe  to  perform,  what  he  y^as  so  vain 
or  so  simple  as  to  promise* — ^Then  to  be  left  to 
jayr  own  guidance  l--^If  my  poor  dear  broliher  had 
lived,  you  would  not  have  treated  me  so  scur- 
vily. — Surely  your  Lordships  forge<^  that  these 
are  a  wild  barbarous  people,  and  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  trust  to  their  respect  for  the  person  of  a 
lord  liputenantd — In  short,  my.  X^ords,  if  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  grant  them  a  habeas 
CORPUS,  at  least  grant  me  one,  and  as  soon  as 
possible*  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  I  find  my 
body  once  more  before  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  believe  I  had  best  follow  my  lord  Bute's  ad- 
vice. 

OMNES* 

Lord  Bute !   It  must  be  followed.    What  is 
it?. 
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8VX.KY. 

To  carry  over  with  me  a  battalion  of  gallai^ 
difilutereste^  Highlanders^  who,  if  there  should 
be  any  disturbance^  may  take  to  their  broad 
swords.  Where  plunder'a  to  be  hadf  they'U^. 
take  to  any  thing.  I  have  seen  it  tried  with  as^ 
tonishing  success :  and  sure  never  was  a^man  in 
such  a^  taking  as  I  was« 

CAUTION. 

The  .expe^enty  I  confess^  h  admirable ;  but 
pray,  my  Lord,  how  do  you  intend  to  provide 
for  all  these  sweet-blooded  children  ? 

SULKY. 

My  secretary  has  got  a  list  of  the  emjdoy^ 
ments  in  Ireland,  and  assures  me  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  provide  for  as  many  more* 

Jeffertes,  grofmng  peevish  and  impatient. 
To  conclude,  my  Lords.  If  what  I  have  just 
now  had  the  honour  of  throwing  out  should  not 
be  consistent  wifh  the  noble  Lord's  ideas,  or  with 
his  plan  of  government,  he  has  my  free  consent 
to  adopt  a  very  different  S3rstetn.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting the  Irish  to  live  without  any  law  what^ 
ever,  let  him  govern  them  by  edicts  from  the 
castle.  For  my  own  part,  I  hate  medium  in 
government.  I  am  all  for  anarchy,  or  all  fot 
tyranny.  Hie  Irish  privy  council  are  as  good 
judges  (rf  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  I  dare  say 
as  ready  to  make  use  of  it  as  any  other  ccmncil* 
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Y<m  hare  my  authority  and  example,  my  Lord, 
in  support  of  suspending  powers ;  and  provided 
you  are  a  little  cautious  in  the  object  of  your 
first  experiment,  you  may  carry  this  wholesome 
maxim  to  as  great  a  length  in  Ireland,  as,  with 
the  blessing  of  God !  (^turning,  up  Jus  eyes  to 
heaoen)  I  intend  to  do  here. 

A  dog  barkt,  and  wakens  TiUnay,  who  starts  up. 

TILBUKY. 

Zounds,  my  Lord,  do  you  keep  bull-dogs  in 
your  house  ? 

MALAGBIDA. 

No,  my  Lord ;  it  is  but  a  mongrel.  Your 
true  English  buU-dog  never  quits  his  hold ;  but 
this  cur  plays  fast  and  loose,  just  as  I^bid  him : 
he  worries  a  man  one  moment,  and  fawns  upon 
him  the  next*.  But,  my  Lords,  I  hope  you 
arp;i)ot  going  away  before  I  have  finished  my 
speech.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  Til  promise  you, 
and  has  cost  me  infinite  labqur  to.get  by  heart.  ; 

TILBURY* 

No,  damn  me>  'tis  a  little  too  late^  I  thank 
you.  ^side :  This  silly  pUppy  takes  me  for  his 
schoQlmaster,  and  f^Dciqs  I  am  obliged  to  heat 
him  repeat. his  t^k  to  me.    J&ri/.  . 

"  ;  '  CAUTIQN. 

Pray  spare  me,  my  Lord ;  you  knoW  my 
friendship :  I  would  stay  to  hear  you  if  it  were 

*  The  person  here  alluded  to,  is  the  late  Col.  Batro*  edit,  ^ 
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possible.  Aside:  I  see  this  will  never  do;  so 
1*11  e'en  try  to  renew  with  the  Rockinghaim. 
Ea^it  talking  to  himself. 

JEFFERYES. 

Change  of  place,  my.  Lord,  as  well  as 
change  of  party,  is  the  indefeasible  right  of  liu- 
man  nature  *.  It  is  a  part  of  the  natural  liberty 
of  man,  which  I  am  determined  to  make  use  of 
immediately.    Exit. 

MALAGRIDA  tO  SULKY. 

Wo»*t  you  hear  me,  my  Lord  ? 

SULKY. 

It  is  unnecessary,  my  dear  Lord.  I  see  your 
meaning  written  in  your  face.  Aside :  What  the 
Devil  shall  I  do  now  ?  A  sick  man  might  as  well 
expect  to  be  cured  by  a  consultation  of  quack 
doctors;  they  talk,  and  debate,  and  wrangle, 
and  the  patient  expires.  However,  I  shall  at 
Jeast  have  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  their  pic- 
tures. I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be 
to  consult  with  my  lord  George  Sackville.  His 
character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland  as 
much  as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be 
stationed  in  the  rear  as  well  as  myself    Exit; 

MALAGRIDA  SOluS. 

What  a  negro's  skin  must  I  have,  if  this 

*  Lord  Camden  had  been  chief  justice  of  tbe  Common 
Pleas  was  now  chancellor^  and  was  afterwards  president  of 

rtlC  council,      EDIT. 
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ahallow fi^w  could  see  my  meaning  in  my  face! 

Now  wiU  I  skulk  away  to ,  where  I 

will  betray  or  misrepresent  every  syllable  I  have 
heard,  ridicule  their  persons,  blacken  their  cha- 
r^cttrsi  apd  fiiwn  upon  the  man  who  hears  me, 
until  I  have  an  opportumty  of  biting  even  hin^ 
to  tfee  heart.    Emt^. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  in  a  pretended  real  a<s 
count  of  what  passed  at  the  council,  having  charged  Mr.  Burke 
with  being  the  author  of  tliis  satire>  and  as  the  letters  of  Ju« 
Nius  were,  during  their  publication,  attributed  to  that  gentle- 
man, we  shall  extract  such  part  of  it  as  more  immediately  re- 
lates to  him. 

The  council  are  supposed  to  have  discussed  the  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord  President  is 
then  made  to  address  them,  as  follows : 

President, 
If  nothing  further  occurs  to  your  Excellency,  nor  to  you, 
my  Lords,  upon  the  present  business,  it  will  be  time,  I  believe, 
for  us  fo  break  up. 

(A9  the  Council  are  risings  a  Secretary  enters.) 

Secretary. 
My  Lords,  there  is  ar  person  without,  who  says  he  has  busi* 
ness  of  a  private  nature,  and  earnestly  desires  to  be  admitted. 

S.S. 
Do  you  know  who  the  man  is  ?    Are  you  acquainted  widi 
his  person  ? 

Secretary. 
I  am,  my  Lord :  but  as  he  desires,  in  case  your  Lordships 
do  not  think  fit  to  see  him,  that  his  visit  may  be  kept  a  secret, 
I  beg  to  be  excused  mentioning  his  name :  I  helieve  he  is  per- 
sonally known  to  every  one  present. 

**  Omnet 
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LETTER  Vm. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC    ADVERTISER. 
SIR,.  Si  Oct.  1161, 

Your  correspcmdeikt^  who  has  furnish* 
ed  you  mih  what  he  calls  a  true  account  of  a 
grand  council  in  Hill  Street^  does  not  appear  ta 

Omnes, 
Let  hicn  come  in. 

(The  Secretary  goes  out  and  returns,  introducing  a  tall,  ilUlook-' 
ing  fellow,  in  a  shabby  black  coat,) 
Lord  President, 
What  are  your  commands  with  us,.  Mr.  Brazen? 

Brazen. 

The  business,  my  Lords,  that  has  brought  me  thus  nntx^ 
pectedly  into  your  company,  will,  I  §m  persuaded,  excuse  th6 
unseasonableness  of  my  intrusion.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  known, 
Well  known,  to  every  one  of  your  Lordships.  My  part  has 
not  been  an  obscure  one :  I  may  say,  with  iht  sublimest  of  all 
poets. 

Not  to  know  me,  S^c. 

In  short,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  have  trode  the  public  stage  of 
the  world  with  some  degree  of  applause ;  with  a  pen  that  can 
blacken  the  whitest  character,  and  a  tongue  that  can  dash  the 
maturest  councils,  I  hold  myself  et[uipped  at  all  points  for  the 
offices  of  party.  One  in  particular  of  this  right  honourable 
company  can  bear  testimony  to  my  performances, — ^Wbat 
need  of  more  words  ? 

/  hapi  dofie  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it* 
'   But,  my  Lords,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. — No  man,  t 
trust,  in  these  times,  serves  the  state  for  nothing ;  yet  such  has 
been  my  pride 'Or  folly  (call  it  which  you  will),  that  I  have  got 

nothing 
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me  to  have  done  much  service  to  his  patrons* 
The  former  dialogue  had  at  least  some  pleasantry 
(though  not  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  draw  a  smile 
from  the  parties  concerned)  and  perhaps  in  mark- 
ing the  characters,  a  little  too  much  truth.  But 
this  sorrowful  irogueis  too  didl  to  bexvitty,  and 

nothing  fct  my  pains  but  empty  praise.  Now,  my  Lords,  thfe 
Aiet  begins  to  grow  too  thin  for  my  sttontoch.  I  must  own  I 
expected  to  have  reaped  good  interest  for  my  self-denial ;  but 
things  have  not  come  round  as  I  looked  for ;  the  revolutions  in 
government  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  that  have  been  made 
m  my  fortune ;  and  the  late  unprosperous  fatal  negotiation  hak 
broken  all  my  measures,  and  thrown  me  at  length  upon  your 
Lordships'  mercy,  the  humblest  of  your  petitioners. 

Lord  President. 
Will  your  Lordships  have  the  patience  toiiear  this  prating 
fallow  any  longer  ? 

LordCamd^. 
IMr.  Brazen,  you  will  please  to  contract  your  discourse  as 
much  as  the  matter  will  admit.  A  great  deal  that  you  have 
now  been  relating  to  us  might,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have 
been  spared  without  any  prejudice  to  your  petition,  or  to  yout' 
principles.  If  you  have  any  real  business,  worthy  being  com- 
municated to  this  company,  we  shall  wish  you  to  let  us  hear  it 
without  further  preface. 

Brazen, 
„■  I  should  have,  thought  that  your  Lordship  at  least,  in  the 
course  of  your  h^;h  office,  had  been  more  patient  under  cir- 
cumlocution, than  to  correct  me  for  the  litde  I  have  now  wide 
use  of;  however,  not  to  incur  your  displeasure,  I  will  come  at 
once  to  the  point  Your  Lordships  see  these  two  papers.  'Riis 
in  my  left  hand,  my  Lords,  contains  the  most  important  intelli- 
gence that  Vjras  ever  directed  tQ  ministers..  .  It  is^  my  Lords, 

the 
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as  for  trutl^  I  suppose  it  would  neidier  suit  fads 
argument  nor  his  disposition.  His  raillery  upon 
a  lAabby:  black  coat  is  indeed  delicate  to  an 
extreme ;  but  he  forgets  that  wit  and  abilities 
haye  as  little  connection  with  rich  clothes  as 

the  whole  scheme  and  plan  of  opposition,  which  you  are 
shortly  to  encounter,  concerted,  modelled  and  digested,  ac- 
cording to  rules  logical,  metaphysical  and  matbematicaL  It 
is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  suhlmest  system  of  politics^ 
that  ever  sprung  from  the  brain  of  man.  I  am  here  ready  to 
consign  it  over  to  your  Lordships,  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions annexed  to  it;  and  with  it  myself,  my  faith,  my  friend* 
jship,  and  my  conscience. 

Witness  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
T7te  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart,  • 
To  this  great  Council's  service. 
(The  whole  of  the  Council  rise  at  once,  and  the  High  Treasurer 

speaks.) 
High  Treasurer, 
My  Lords,  I  see  the  indignation  with  which  you  receive  this 
proposal,  and  the  just  contempt  wiiik  which  you  are  about  to 
treat  this  most  infamous  proponent.  But  I  beseech  you,  l^t 
what  I  shall  now  say  to  him  serve  for  his  dismission^  and  h(^ 
him  unworthy  of  any  further  reply.  We  reject  your  oflfer,Sir, 
with  the  most  consummate  disdain.  Unfaithful  to  your  own 
party,  we  scorn  to  admit  you  into  ours;  and  though  the  bounty 
of  the  council  holds  forth  rewards  for  merit,  we  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  bribe  and  seduce  a  villain.  Amon2;st 
those  gentlemen,  whom  you  thus  oiler  to  abandon,  there  are 
many  for  whose  persons  and  characters  we  have  the  most  ab- 
solute regard.  Whatever  Ihctir  councils  may  be,  and  however 
hostile  to  our  measures,  we  scorn  to  look  into  thein  by  any  in- 
direct means.     Friends  to  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and 

protectors 
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'lirey  have  witl  great  places,  anfl  HJbat  a  »mA 
may  wear  a  fine  suit,  or  figure  as  a  secretary  of 
state,  without  a  single  grain  of  either.  But, 
Sir,  if  facts  asserted  are  notoriously  felse,  the 
assertion  t)f  them  can  do  no  misdiiefj  if  hotOr 

t)rottctors  of  its  constitution,  we  wish  not  to  destroy  opposi- 
tion by  the  force  of  corruption,  we  seek  only  to  confute  it  by 
<die  prevalence  of  reason ;  every  proposal  that  has  the  publilc 
welfare  for  its  object,  from  whatever  party  it  springs,  shall 
have  our  support;  and  while  we  have  truth  and  Justice  on  our 
side,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  opposition,  though 
laH  your  genius,  and  (which  is  more)  all  your  ill  nature  ^att 
l>e  drawn  forth  in  its  support.  < .    - 

'Braztn. 
'Tis  very  well,  my  Lords ;  'tis  mighty  well ;  you  have  re-, 
jected  the  ohve  branch,  ta^e  then  the  sword. — This  paper, 
tny  Lords,  in  my  right  hand,  holds  a  mine  that  shall  blow  you 
into  the  air.  It  is  a  libel  wrote  in  gall.  Your  present  consult- 
ations are  the  subject  f  and  every  member  here  present  shall 
liave  a  seat,  except  I  think  tit  to  dispsitch  your  uniitiportant 
Grace  to  Newmarket  For  you,  my  Lord  President,  I  shall 
characterise  you  under  the  name  of  Tilbury,  because  when 
that  man  kept  an  inn  at  Bagshot,  you  put  up  s^t  his  house.  1^ o 
my  lord  Camden,  I  shall  bequeath  the  odious  name  of  Jefi^- 
ryes,  by  the  old  derivatory  rule  of  Jmcus  a  non  lucendo.  Cak- 
ti6n  withotu  foresight  shall  be  your  title.  Sir ;  and  youf  noble 
colleague's,  Malagrida;  when  I  have  thought  of  any  reason  for 
either>  I  may  give  it  you.  To  your  Excellency,  by  way  of 
contrast,  I  decree  the  name  of  Bcutdemlk,  or  Sulky. 

S.S. 
Here ;  who  waits  there  ?   Take  this  fellow  aiid  put  him  out 
of  the  bouse. 

Exk  Brazen  between  iwo  footmen^ 
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riouflly  tniCy  thdj  are  beyond  the  reacU  of  fail 
wit,  if  lie  had  any^  to  palliate,  or  of  his  mo- 
desty,  Tidbich  I  think  is  upon  a  par  widi  his  wit, 
to  deny. 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  distressing 
him  too  much,  I  would  ask  him  whether  lord 
Townshend  did  not  openly  complain,  only  three 
days  befbre  his  departure,  that  he  could  not, 
by  the  wartnest  solicitations,  prevail  on  the  mi* 
nistry  to  agree  upon  any  one  system  of  instruc- 
tioBS  for  him  i  that  he  was  left  entirely  to  him- 
self^ and  that  the  ministry  could  not  be  per-' 
suaded  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  either  to 
his  situation,  ot  to  that  of  the  country  be  was 
sent  to  govern.  Did  he  not  say. this  without 
reserve  to  every  man  he  met,  even  in  public 
court,  and  with  all  possible  marks  of  resent- 
ment and  disgust?  I  would  advise  your  second 
correspondent  not  to  deny  these  known  facts ; 
for  if  he  does,  I  will  assuredly  produce  some 
proofs  of  them,  which  will  gall  his  patrons  a 
little  more  than  any  thing  they  have  seen  al- 
ready. Let  one  of  them  only  recollect  what 
sort  of  conversation  very  lately  passed  between 
him  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  how  he  was 
pressed,  and  how  he  evaded.  But  the  facts,  of 
which  the  public  are  already  possessed,  suffi- 
ciently speak  for  themselves,  and  the  nation 
Wants  no  further  proof  of  the  weakness,  igno- 

VOL.   II.  K  K    , 
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ranee,  irresolution,  and  spirit  of  discord,  which 
reign  triumphant  in  this  illustrious  divan,  who 
have  dared  to  take  upon  them  the  conduct  of 
an  empire. 

One  question  more,  and  I  have  done.    Did 

it  become  him,  who  has  undertaken  the  d^nce 

•      *  .1 

of  a  whole  ministry,  to  forget  one  of  the  priB« 
cipal  characters  of  the  piece  ?  Why  should  he 
omit  the  dog?  This  mongrel,  that  barks,  and 
bites,  and  fawns,  has  nevertheless  a  share  in 
council,  and,  in  the  opipion  of  the  best  judges, 
cuts  full  as  good  a  figure  in  it  as  his  master. 

-Hfere,  who  waits  there? — O  charming  anti- 
thesis!  O  polished  language!  and  equally  fit 
for  the  noble  Lord  who  speaks,  or  for  the  fi)ot- 
man  who  hears  it 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  OF   THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 
MR.  PRINTER,  5  Dec.  Hei. 

There  are  a  party  of  us  who,  for  our 
amusement,  have  established  a  kind  of  political 
club.  We  mean  to  give  no  ofifence  whatever  to 
any  body  in  our  debates.  The  following  is  a 
mere  jeu  (Tespritj  which  I  threw  out  at  one  ctf 
our  late  meetings,  and  is  at  your  service,  if  you 
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lliink  it  will  a£K)rd  the  least  entertainment  to 
your  readcffs  *.  I  ain,  &c« 

Y»  Z. 

*  As  the  debates  in  parliament  ^ere  not  allowed  at  this 
]l>eriod  to  be  given  verbatim^  they  tirere  usually  detailed  to  the 
public  under  the  guise  -of  fictitious  assembli^  and  opinions^ 
through  the  'loediuai  of  iihaginary  characters ;  and  under  this 
form  the  writer  undertakes  to  canvass  the  measures  of  govern- 
tnent,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  No* 
vember,  1767.  Whether  the  printer  was  awaffe'  that  the 
speech  here  detailed,  was  actually  spoken  by  Mr.  Burke  on 
the  particular  occasion  to  whkh  it  refer8>  or  conceived  it  to 
have  been  merely  fictitious,  is  uncertain.  Since  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  however,  was  put  to  press,  a  gentleman, 
who  still  thinks  Mr.  Burke  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  and  who  means  to  give  his  opinions  Mpon 
this  subject  to  the  pubKc,  ha»  discovered  that  the  speech  is 
genuine,  and  was  actually  delivered ;  and  that  the  words  cotti^ 
mittee,  society,  chair,  &c.  are  here  substituted  for  those  of  adr 
ministration,  house,  majesty,  with  such  other  variations  as  are 
necessary  to  give  it  its  present  character.  A  passage  Was  sup- 
pressed in  the  original  publication,  which  has  now  been  added 
in  a  note  to  p.  508.  That  this  speech  was  sent  to  die  printer 
of  the  P.  A.  by  Junius,  will  appear  obvious  to  the  reader  from 
its  being  thus  announced  for'  publication.  "  C.'s  favour  is 
come  to  hand,  and  we  think  our  paper  much  honoured  by  his 
correspondence.  He  may  be  assured  we  shall  take  every  pos- 
sible means  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  it.'* 

The  severity  of  the  speech,  however,  whether  conceived  at 
that  time  to  be  genuine  or  fictitious,  is  so  pointed,  that  the 
printer  was  half  afraid  to  insert  it,  and  the  next  day  made 
the  following  apology  for  its  non-appearance.  "  We  most 
heartily  wish  to  oblige  our  valuable  co-respondent  C,  but  hia 
last  favour  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature>  that  we  dane  not  insert  it, 

1^  K  2  unless 
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Mr.  President.  The  conditicm  of  this  coan« 
try,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  spring,  wa* 
such  as  gave  us  strong  reason  to  expect,  that  not 
a  single  moment  of  the  interval  between  that 
period  and  our  winter  meeting  would  be  lost  or 
misemployed.  We  had  a  right  to  expect,  that 
gentlemen,  who  thought  themselves  equal  to 
advise  about  the  government  of  the  nation, 
would,  during  this  period,  have  applied  all  their 
attention,  and  exerted  all  their  efforts,  to  dis- 
cover some  effectual  remedy  for  the  national 
distress.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  no  doubt 
that,  when  we  again  met,  the  committee  would 
have  been  ready  to  lay  before  us  some  plan  for 
a  i^edy  relief  of  the  people,  founded  upon 
such  certain  lights  and  informations  as  they 
alone  are  able  to  procure,  and  digested  with  an 
accuracy  proportioned  to  the  time  they  have 
had  to  consider  of  it:  But  if  these  w.ere  our 
expectations,  if  these  were  the  hopes  conceived 
by  the  whole  society,  how  grievously  are  we 
disappointed !  Afler  an  interval  of  so  many 
months,  instead  of  being  told  that  a  plan  u» 

• 

vaoitu  we  are  permitted  to  make  such  changes  in  certain  ez- 
prewions,  as  may  take  off  the  immediate  oflfence,  without  hurt- 
ing the  meaning/' 

This  request  appeal  to  have  been  complied  with :  and  hence, 
p<Msibly>  is  %o  hlft  attributed  the  torn  given  to  the  npeeiA,  at  it 
)^pt)«ared  in  the  Public  Advertiser.    Bt>fT. 
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formed,  or  that  measures  are  taken,  or,  at  least, 
that  materials  have  been  diligently  collected, 
upon  which  some  scheme  might  be  founded  for 
preserving  us  &om  &mine ;  we  see  that  this 
provident  committee,  these  careful  providers,  - 
are  of  opinion,  -they  have  sufficiently  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty,  by  advising  the  chair 
to  recommend  the  matter  once  more  to  our  con>- 
fiidciation,  and  so  endeavouring  to  relieve  them- 
3elve^  &om  the  burthen  and  censure  which  must 
&M  somiewhere,  by  throwing  it  upon  the  society. 
God  knows  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
employed  fot  these  four  months  past  It  ap«-  * 
pears  too  plainly  they  have  done  but  little  good } 
rrr-1  hope  they  have  not  been  buded  in  doing 
^mscHief ;  arid  though  they  have  neglected  every 
useful,  every  necessary  occupation,  I  hope  their 
leisure  has  not  beeii  spent  in  spreading  cornqp- 
tion  through  the  people* 

Sir,  I  readily  assent  to  the  laborious  pane- 
gyric which  the  gentleman  upon  the  lower  bendi 
has  been  pleased  to  make  on  a  very  able  ihta>- 
ber  pf  the  committee,  whom  we  have  latefy 
Ipit^  No  loan  had  a.higb^  opinion  of  his  ta<- 
le|it9.dij»n  I  had;  but  ag;to  his  having  conceived 

^'  The  Right  Honourable  Charles  Townshend,  ^^hanceltor  of 
tl?^>mph«iVfY#  yrlM  ^BaL8iBft.Mi;lTM,  and  «i8  aoi^eeeded 

haviiig>  in  vhrtge  of  his  pfficci  oel^,  ibf^  9eals  for  a  ftw  days  vvij. 

EDIT* 
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any  plan  for  remedying  the  general  distress  about 
provisions,   (as  the  gentleman'  would  have  us 
understand)  I  see  many  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  it  could  never  have  been  the  case.     If  that 
gentleman  had  formed  such  a  plan,  or  if  he  had 
collected  such  materials  as  we  are  now  told  he 
had,   I  think  it  is  impossible  but  that,  in  the 
course  of  so  many  months,  some  knowledge  or  < 
intimation  of  it  must  have  been  communicated 
to  the  gentlemen  who  acted  with  him,  and  who 
werie  united  with  him,  not  less  by  friendship 
than  by  office.     He  was  not  a  reserved  man,  . 
and  surely.  Sir,  his  colleagues,  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  hearing  his  sentiments  in  the 
committee,  in  private  conversation,  and  in  this 
society,  must  have  been  strangely  inattentive  to 
a  man^  whom  they  so  much  admired,  or  un- 
commonly duU,  if  they  coidd  not  retain  the 
smallest  memory  of  his  opinions  oii.  matters  on 
which  they  ought  naturally  to,  have  consulted 
him  often.     If  he  had  even  drawn  the  loosest 
outlines  of  a  plan^  is  it  conceivable  that  all  traces 
of  it  should  be  so  soon  extinguished  ?  ,T6  me. 
Sir,  such  an  absolute  oblivion  seems  wholly  in- 
credible.   Yet  admitting  the  fact  for  a  moment, 
what  an  humiliating  confession  is  it  for  a  com- 
mittee,  who  have  undertaken  to  advise  about 
the  conducting  of  an  empire,  to  declare  to  this 
society,  that  by  the  death  of  a  single  man,  all 
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pfojects  for  the  public  good  axe  at  an  end,  all 
plans  are  lost,  and  that  this  loss  is  irreparable, 
since  there  is  not  a  leader  surviving,  who  is  in 
any  measure  capable  of  filling  up  the  dreadful 
vacuum !  • 

But  I  shall  quit  this  subject  for  the  present, 
and  as  we  are  to  consider  of  an  answer  in  return 
to  the  advice  from  the  chair,  I  beg  leave  to 
mention  some  observations  occurrihg  to  me 
upon  the  advice  itself,  which  I  think  I  am  war- 
ranted, by  the  establi^ed  practice  of  this  so- 
ciety, to  treat  merely  as  the  advice  of  the  fore* 
man  of  the  committee*. 

\ 

*  The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  King's  speech  more 
immediately  alluded  to  in  this  pretended  discussion  of  it. 

^  Nothing  in  the  present  sitaation  of  affidrs  abroad  gircft 
me  reason  to  apprehend  that  you  will  be  prevented  by  any  in- 
terruption of  the  public  tranquillity^  from  fixing  your  whole 
attention  upon  such  points  as  concern  the  internal  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  my  people. 

"  Among  these  objects  of  a  domestic  nature^  none  can  de- 
mand a  more  apoedy,  or.more  senous^atteiitiopy  than  what  re- 
gards  the  high  price  of  corn«  which^  neither  tlie  salutary  laws 
passed  in  the  last  sessions  of  parliament^  nor  the  produce  of 
the  l^te  harvest,  have  yet  been  able  so  far  to  reduce,  as  to  give 
8ii£Bcient  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the  poorer  sort  of  my  people. 
Yoar  late  residence  in  your  several  counties  must  have  enabled 
you  to  judge  whether  any- further  provisions  can  be  made^ 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 

'<  The  necessity  of  improving  the  present  general  trimquil* 
hty,  to  the  great  purpose  of  maintaining  the  strength,  the  re« 
putation  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  ought  to  be  ever 

before 
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The  c^ef  and  only  pretended  merit  of  tii« 
present  advice  is^  that  it  contlsdns  M  extraordi- 
nary matter,  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  con*- 
sequently  that  an  answer  of  applause  upon  such 
advice,  is  but  a  mere  compliment  to  the  chair, 
from  which  no  inconvenienoe  can  arise,  nor  con- 
sequence be  drawn.  Now,  Sir,  supposing  this 
to  be  a  true  representaticm  of  the  advice^  I  can- 
not tliink  it  does  the  committee  any  great  ho^ 
nour,  nor  can  I  agree,  that  to  ap{daud  the  diair 
fer  such  advice  would  be  attended  with  no  in- 
convenience. Aidiough  an  answer  of  applause 
may  not  enter  into  the  approbation  c^  particaiar 
measures,  yet  it  must  unavoidably  convey  a  ge- 
neral acknowledgment,  at  least,  that  jtbings  are, 
upon  the  whole,  as  they  should  be,  and  that  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  representation  of  them, 
which  we  have  received  from  the  chair.  But 
this.  Sir,  I  am  sure,  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment inconsistent  with  truth,  and  inc<m8istent 
with  our  own  interior  conviction,  unless  we  are 
contented  to  accept  of  whatever  the  committee 

before  joiir  eyes.  To  Fender  your  deliberatioiia  for  ^h«t 
purpose  suceeBsfal,  endearour  to  cultivate  a  v^g^  of  Jbary 
mony  among  yourselves.  My  concurrence  in  whatever  will 
promote  the  haj^iness  of  my  people^  you  may  alway  d^ 
pend  upon:  and  in  that  light,  I  shall  ha  denrous  of  en- 
couraging union  among  aJl  those,  who  wish  weH  to  their 
country.*'    isaii?.  ,  .  - 
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please  to  tcU  iui»  and  'wilioUy  shut  lOnr  eytf  to 
any  other  specie.  <rf  evidence.- 

As  tQ  the  harmlessness   of  the  advicet   I 
must,  ibr  my  own  part,  regret  the  times  vhen 
advices  from  &e  phair  deserved  anothw  name 
than  that  of  innocent ;  when  they,  contained 
some  real  and  effectual  mformation  to  this  so- 
cietyi — some  express  account  of  meaiures  al- 
ready taken,  or  sofne  poaitivse  plan  of  future, 
measure,  for  our  consideration.    Permit  me. 
Sir,  to  divide  the  present  advice  into  tbree 
heads,  and  a  very  little  attention  will  d»mos^ 
strate  how  &r  it  ia  from  aiming  at  that  spirit  of 
business  and  energy,  which  fennerly  aninuted 
the  advice  flrom  the  chair :  You  will  see#  under 
this  diviskm,  that  the.  small  portion  of  matter 
contained  in  it  is  of  smdi  a  natmre,  and  so  stated^ 
as  to  iM*eciude  ail  possiUUty  of. necessity  of  de^ 
liberation  in  this  place.    The  fir^t  article  is,  that 
every  thing  is  quiet  inroad.    The  tmth  of  this 
assertion,  when  cofifiimed  by  an.  enquiry^  which 
I  hope  IJiis  society  win  make  into  it,  woi4d 
give  me  <^  sincerest  satis&ctioi^ ;  for  certainly 
tJiere  never  was  a  time  when  the  disikress  and 
ceninsion  of  the  interior  circumstaiuses  lofJkm 
niition  made  it  mfol^e  ab«6lntely  necessaryrtb  be 
upon  secure  and  peaceable  termd  with  our  neighs 
l>ours :    But  J  am  a  little  inclined  to  suspect, 
and  indeed  it  is  an  opinion  too  g^erally  xe- 
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ceived,  that  this  appearance  of  good  uoddr* 
standing  with  our.  neighbours  deserves  the  name 
of  stagnation  rather  than  of  tranquillity ;  that  it 
is  owing  not  so  much  to  the  success  of  our  n^o- 
tiations  abroad,  as  to  the  absolute  and  entire 
suspension  of  them  &r  a  very  considerable  time. 
'Consuls,  envoys  and  ambas(sadorSy  it  is  true, 
have  been  regularly  appointed,  but,  instead  c^ 
repairing  to  their  stations,  have,  in  the  most 
scandalous  manner,  loitered  at  home ;  as  if  they 
had  either  no  business  to  do,  or  were  afraid  of 
exposing  themselves  to  the .  resentment  or  deri- 
sion of  the  court  to  which  they  were  destined. 
Thus  have  all  our  negotiations  .with  Portugal^ 
been  conducted,  and  thus  have  they  been 
dropped.  Thus  hath  the  Manilla  Ransom,  that 
once  fitvourite  theme,  that  perpetual  echo  with 
some  gentlemen,  been  consigned  to  oblivi<m. 
The  sUghtest  remembrance  of  it  must  not  now 
be  revived.  At  this  rate.  Sir,  foreign  pow:ers 
may  well  permit .  us  to-be  quiet;  it.  would  be 
equally  useless  and  unreasonable  in  them  to  in- 
temqit  a  tranquilKty,  which  we  submit  to  pur- 
chase upon  such  inglorious  terms,  or  to  quaird 
with  an  hiunble,  passive  government,  which 
hatii  neither  spirit  to  assert  a  right,  nor  to  resent 
an  injury.     In  the  distracted,  broken,  miserable 

*  The  words   "with  Portugal**  are  not  in  the  genuine 
speech.    EDIT. 
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State  of  otHT  interior  government,  our  enemies 
find  a  consolation  and  remedy  for  all  that  thej 
suffered  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  our 
councils  amply  revenge  them  for  the  successes 
of  our  arms. 

The  second  article  of  the  advicie  contains  a 
recommendation  of  what  concerns  the  deamess 
of  corn,  to  our  immediate  and  earnest  delibera- 
tion. No  man.  Sir,  is  more  ready  than  myself, 
as  an  individual,  to  shew  all  possible  deference 
to  the  respectable  authority  under  which  the 
advice  from  the  chair  is  delivered;  but  as  a 
member  of  this  society,  it  is  my  right,  nay,  I 
must  think  myself  bound  to  consider  it  as  the 
advice  of  the  foreman  of  the  committee ;  and, 
upon  this  principle,  if  I  would  understand  it 
rightly,  or  even  do  justice  to  the  text,  I  must 
carry  the  foreman's  comment  along  with  me. 
But  what.  Sir,  has  been  the  comment  upoa  the 
recommendation  made  to  us  from  the  chair? 
Has  it  amounted  to  any  more  than  a  positive 
assurance  that  all  the  endeavours  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  form  a  plan  for  relieving'  the  poor  in 
the  article  of  provisions,  have  proved  ineffectual? 
That  they  neither  hav^  a  plan,  nor  materials' of 
sufficient  information,  to  lay  before  the  society, 
and  that  the  object  itself  is,  in  their  apprehen- 
sions,  absolutely  unattainable.  If  thiis  be  the 
fact,  if  it  be  really  true  that  tiie  for^an,  at  the 
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«i0ie  time  that  he  adkiaes  Ae  chair  to  recom- 
mend  a  matter  to  the  earnest  delibera/tion  of 
the  aoctety^  confesses  in  bis  comment  that  <his 
very  jmtter  is  beyond  the  reach  ^f  this  society, 
what  infer^ice  must  we  necessarily  draw  from 
gucb  a  text*  and  from  such  an  illustration  ?  I 
wiJU  not  venlaire  to  determine  what  may  be  the 
real  motive  of  this  strange  conduct  and  incon- 
instent  kngfiflge ;  but  I  will  boldly  pronounce 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  most  odious  appear- 
«iice*.  •#•#«♦• 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  passage  suppressed  at  this  place,  and 
intimated,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  asterisms.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  genuine  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  given  in  Almon's 
Xtobates  for  1767,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  5QS,  507.  Lond.  Ed.  1793. 

''It  hm  .190  .moch  the  adr  of  a  dengii  to  exculps^  die 
frown,  and  the  senranto  of  the  chqwh,  at  the  expense  of  par- 
liament. The  gracious  recommendation  ip  -fbe  s^eq^  viti 
soon  be  known  all  over  the  nation^  The  comment  and  true 
illustration  added  to  it  by  one  of  the  ministry  will  probably 
n«t.goi>e3roiid  the  limits  of  these  walk.  What  then  must  be 
*  Ih^  OQl^fqq^enoe  ?  l%e  ,b(9j^  of  .the  ^pe^pk  viU  be.  raised. 
Tli^yof  coucse  will  turn  th^  eye»  upio^  us,  4s  if  our  eufdea* 
VQurs  alone  were  wanting  to  relieve  them  from  misery  and  fa- 
mine, and  to  restore  them  to  happiness  and  plenty;  and  at 
last,  when  all  th^  golden  expectations  are  disappointed,  when 
i^y  fiud  ihal4  qoitiwitbftaftiding  /the  <eama5t  4'ecotninendatibn 
froffi.the  crpwn,  piviifvnenl  l^as  tf]|^  ,i^q  e9|(i^u#l.ii«^«0iPQ8 
JTor  their  relief,  the  whole  weight  of  their f^s^tmeptj^^iV^f^- 
turally  fall  upon  us  their  representatives.  '  We.neecj  not  doubt 
but  the  e£^cts  pf  their  fury  will  be  answerable  to  the  cause  of 
tt.    fi:.wiikbeprqport»oiiedtothehiirh  recommendingf  »idio- 

rity. 
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With  reHpact  t6  tte  third  and  husk  head,  into^' 
wliicb  tiie  advice  may  be  divided^  I  readily  agree' 
that  there  .is  a  cause  of  disoord  soffie^ere ^ 
yfhere  it  is  I  will  not  pretend  ta  say.  That  it 
does  exist  is  certain  $  atid  I  much  dotibt  ^liie- 
dier  it  is  likely  to  be  removed  by  any  measoret 
taken  by  the  present  committee.  As  to  vague 
and  general  reoommendatioiis  to  us  to  maintain 
unaaimiQr  amoi^st  us,  I  nmst  say  L  thank  they 
are  become  c^  late  years  too  flat  and  stale  to 
bear  being  repeated:  that  such  are  th^  kind 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  our  chairman,  I  am 

rity,  which  we  shall  seem  not  to  have  regarded ;.  and  when  a 
monarch's  voice  cri^s  havock,  will  not  confusion/ridt,  and  rebel- 
,  lion  make  their  rapid  progress  tlH-ougti  the  land  ?  Th^  uhhbppijf 
people^  groc^txing  under  the  severest  dhstress,  ddtided  bjr  vain 
hopes  from  the  throne^  and  diaaj[^inted  of  relief  from  the 
legislature,  will,  in  their  despair,  either  set  all  law  and  order 
at  defiance ;  or,  if  the  law  be  enforced  upon  them,  it  must  be 
by  the  bloody  assistance  of  a  militsury  hand.  We  have  alfeadf 
kad  a  mdancholy  experience  of  the  use  of  stich  asfiiitaace. 
Btttevfen  legal  ponithmetits  lose  all  appearance  of  juAice,  whea 
too  strictly  inflicted  on  men  compelled  by  the  last  extremity 
of  distress  to  incur  them.    We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  if 
the  crown  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  distress  of  the  people, 
inieh  an  omission  would  have  driven  them  to  despair;  but 
I  am  sure.  Sir,  th«t  to  tal^e  notice  of  it  in  tidt  mantier, 
to  acknowledge  the  evil,  apd  to  deckre  it  to  be  ^without 
remedy,  is  the  most  likely  way  to  drive  them  to  something 
beyond  despair^  to  madness ;   and^  against  whom  will  their 
ndadneas  be  directed,  but  against  their  innocent  repries^ita- 

fives  P'     SDIT. 
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&r  from  dbttbtiiig;  but  when  I  coimder  it  an  the 
hngiu^e  of  the  foreman,  as  a  fcMreman's  Tecom-» 
meiidationy  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  vain  and 
idle  pariade  of  woiAs  without  meaning.  Is  it  in 
their  own  conduct,  that  we  are  to  look  for  an 
example  of  this  boa^jed  union  ?  Shall  we  dis- 
cover any  tcace  of  it  in  their  broken,  distracted 
councils,  their  public  disagreements  and  private 
aniinoi^ties.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  they  only 
subisst  by  creating  divisions  among  others? 
Tliat  their  plan  is  to  separate  party  from  party? 
friend  from  friend  ?  brother  from  brother  ?  Is 
not  their  very  motto  Divide  et  impera  ?  When 
such  men  advise  us  to  unite,  what  opinion  must 
we  have  of  their  sincerity  ?  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the  advice  is  particularly  farci-^ 
cal.  When, we  are  told  that  afiairs  abroad  are 
perfectly  quiet,  and  consequently  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  take  any  notice  of  them ;  when 
we  are  told  that  there  is  indeed  a  distress  at 
home,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  this  society's 
councils  to  remedy ;  to  have  unanimity  recom- 
mended us  in  the  same  breath,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
something  lower  than  ridiculous.  If  the  two 
first  propositions  be  true,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der,  upon  what  are  we  to  debate  ?  Upon  what 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  disagree  ?  On  one  point 
our  advice  is  not  wanted ;  on  the  other  it  is 
useless :  but  it  seems  it  will  be  highly  agreeable 
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to  the  committee  to  have  us  unite,  iii  approving 
of  their  conduct;  and  if  we  have, concord  enough 
amongst  ourselves  to  keep  in  unison  with  them 
and  their  measures,  I  darie  say  that  all  the  com* 
mittee's  purposes,  aimed  at  by  the  recommenda-> 
tion,  will  be  fully  answered,  and  entirely  to  their 
satisfaction.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  union  which 
I  hope  never  will,  which  I  aqi  satisfied  never 
can,  prevail  in  a  free  society  like  ours,  ^hile 
we  are  freemen,  we  may  disagree ;  but  when  we 
unite  upon  the  terms  recommended  to  us  by  the 
committee,  we  must  be  slaves. 


M>KiM«a|iM 


LETTER  X. 


TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER^i 
SIK,  19  Dec.  1767- 

If  thfere  be  any  man  in  this  county, 
who  thinks  that  the  combination  lately  entered 
into  at  Boston,  is  merely  a  matter  of  interior 
economy,  by  which  we  are  either  not  essentially 
afiected,  or  of  which  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, I  may  safely  pronounce,  that  that  man 
knows  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  British 
oommerce,  nor  of  the  condition  of  the  British 
finances.  .  It  might  be  happy  for  us  if  we  were 
all  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.     To  foresee 
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a^4ragier,  M^ten  every  chaoce  of  avoiding  it  hadi 
been  wilitilly  cut  off,  is  but  a  painfiil  and  aselesB. 
99iffMtj9  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  inevitable  rvm^ 
serves  at  least  to  keep  the  mind  a  little  longer  in 
a  thoughtless  security. 

In  this  way  I  imagine  any  man  must  reason, 
wjio  is  insensible  of  the  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessive enterpfrises  of  the  cc^onies  against  Ghreat 
Britain,  or  who  beh<dds  them  with  indiffisrence. 
I  will  not  suppose  diat  the  bulk  of  the  British 
people  is  mvk  into  so  criminal  a  state  of  stapi* 
dity;  that  there  does  exist  a  particular  set  of 
n^en,  base  and  treacherous  enough  to  have  en- 
listed  under  the  banners  of  a  lunatic  *,  to  whom 
they  sacrificed  their  honour,  their  conscience, 
and  their  country,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  of 
party,  and  to  gratify  a  personal  rancour,  is  a 
truth  too  melancholy  and  too  certain  for  Great 
Britain.  These  were  the  wretched  minist^s, 
who  served  at  the  altar,  whilst  the  high  priest 
himself,  with  more  than  frantic  fury,  offered  up 
his  bleeding  country  a  victim  to  America.  The 
gratitude  of  the  colonies  shews  us  what  thanka 
are  due  to  such  men.  They  will  not  even  keep 
measures  with  dieir  friends;  for  they  hate  the 
traitors,  though  the  treachery  hath  been  usefiil 
to  them.  Tlie  colonies  are  even  eager  to  shew 
that  they  regard  the  interests  of  die  men  (who 

*  Lord  Chatham,    edi^. 
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to  serve  them  gave  up  every  thing  that  men 
ought  to  hold  dear,  except  their  places)  as  little 
as  they  do  the  interests  of  their  mother  counfary, 
and  will  not  comply  so  far  with  the  promising 
engagements  made  (or  them  here,  as  even  to 
conceal  their  malignant  intentions  until  their 
fijends  are  out  of  place.  Such  is  the  certain  ef^ 
feet  of  conferring  benefits  upon  an  American. 

Whatever  has  been  hitiierto  the  delusion  of 
the  public  upon  this  subject,  I  fancy  we  are  by 
liiis  time  completely  undeceived.  Our  good 
friends  in  America  have  been  impatient  to  re- 
lieve us  from 'all  our  mistakes  about  them  and 
their  loyalty,  ajid  if  we  do  not  open  our  eyes 
now,  we  had  better  shut  them  for  ever. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  at  present  to  re« 
new  a  discus^on  of  the  merits  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
though  I  am  convinced  that  even  the  people, 
who  were  most  clamorous  against  it,  either  never 
understood,  or  wilfully  misrepresented  every 
part  of  it.  But  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  a 
great  number  of  people  should  have  so  Httle 
l^eseen  the  inevitable  consequence  of  repealing 
H,  and  particularly  that  the  trading  part  of  At 
city  should  have  conceived  that  a  compliance, 
which  acknowledged  the  rod  to  be  in  the  hand  of 
the  Americans,  could  ever  induce  Ifiem  to  sur-» 
render  it.  They  must  have  been  rather  weaker 
than   ourselves,  if  they  ever  paid  their  debts, 

VOL,  II.  JL  L 
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ndien  they   saw  plainly   that,  by  withholding 
them,  they  kept  us  in  subjection.    In  the  natural 
course  vf  things  the  debtor  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditor,  rather  than  a  tyrant  over 
him ;    but  it  seems  that  for  these  three   years 
past,  wherever  America  hath  been  concerned, 
every  argument  of  reason,  every  rule  of  law, 
iind  every  claim  of  nature,  has  been  despised  or 
reversed.     We  have  not  even  a  tolerable  excuse 
for  our  folly*      The   punishment  has   followed 
close  upon  it;  and  that  it  must  be  so  was  aa 
evident  to  common  sense,  as  probable  in  pros* 
pect,  as  it  is  now  certain  in  experience.     Tliere 
was  indeed  one  man,  who  wisely  foresaw  every 
circumstance  which   has  since  happened, .  and 
who,  with  a  patriot's  spirit,  opposed  himself  to 
the  torrent  *.    He  told  us,  that,  if  we  thought 
the  loss  of  outstanding  debts,  and  of  our  Ame- 
rican trade,  a  mischief  of  the  first  magnitude, 
such  an  injudicious  comj^nce  with  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  colonies,  was  the  way  to  make 
it  sure  and  unavoidable.      It  was  ne  moriare^ 
mori.     We  see  the  prophecy  verified  in  every 
particular,  and  if  this  great  and  good  man  was 
mistaken  in  any  one  instance,  it  was,  perhaps, 
that  he  did  not  expect  his  predictions  to  be  ful- 
filled so  soon  as  they  have  been. 

*  Mr.  George  Grenville.    edit. 
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This  being  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  is 
etpxaXly  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  our  situation 
from  our  enemies,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
it  from  ourselves.  The  taxes  and  duties  ne- 
cessarily laid  upon  trade,  in  order  to  pay  the 
interest  of  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  are  so  heavy,  that  !our  manufactures 
no  longer  find  a  vent  in  foreign  markets.  We  are 
undersold  and  beaten. out  of  branches  of  trade, 
of  which  we  had  once  an  almost  exclusive  pos* 
session.  The  progress  towards  a  total  loss  of 
our  whdle  foreign  trade  has  been  rapid ;  the 
consequence  of  it  must  be  fatal.  We  had  vainly 
hoped  that  an  exclusive  commerce  with  our 
colonies  (in  whose  cause  a  great  part  of  the  very 
incumbrances,  which  have  destroyed  our  foreign 
trade,  were  undertaken)  would  have  rewarded 
us  for  all  our  losses  and  expense,  and  have  made 
up  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  our  customs. 
We  had  a  right  to  .'expect  this  exclusive  com- 
merce from  the  gratitude  of  the  Americans^ 
from  their  relation  to  us  as  colonists,  and  from 
their  own  real  interest,  if  truly  understood. 
But  unfortunately  for  us,  some  vain,  pernicious 
ideas  of  independence  and  separate  domiiiion, 
thrown  out  and  fomented  by  designing  seditious 
spirits '  in  that  country,  and  encouraged  and 
confirmed,  here  by  the  treachery  of  some  and  the 
£}%  of  others,  have  cut  dff  all  liiose  just  hopes, 
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those  w^*lbuiided  BxpedaJdooB^  While  we  are 
gnstiiig  Ixyanties  upon  the  in^KMrtatmi  of  Ajbm* 
ricaii  commodities,  the  gcate^ii  inhAbifauits  of 
that  eountry  are  unitiag  in  an  absolute  prohibit 
tion  1^  the  manu&ctures  of  Great  Britasn.  To 
doubt  that  the  eacampk  will  be  Allowed  t^  ihe 
rest  of  the  colonies,  would  be  rejecting  everjr 
crfideiice  which  the  human  mind  is  capidbie  of 
receiving.  To  be  mad  is  a  misfortune^  but  to 
rsn^  in  cc4d  Uood  is  contonptiUe. 

The  enterprises  of  the  Americans  a»  now 
earried  to  such  a  point,  that  every  moment  we 
lose  serves  only  to  accderato  our  perditioD.  If 
the  present  weak,  &lse,  and  pusiUaaiaoas  ad«^ 
ministmtion  are  suflS^red  to  go  on  m  abetting 
and  supporting  the  colonies  against  the  mother 
country ;  if  the  King  should  take  no  notice  of 
this  last  daring  atta^  upon  our  comni€arce»  the 
only  consequence  will  be  that  the  oootest»  in^ 
«tead  of  being  undertidcen  while  we  have  Mwugth 
to  supp<Mt  it,  wifl  be  reserved  not  ftr  oin*  poe* 
terity,  but  to  a  time  when  we  ourselves  shaH 
have  s«irrendered  all  our  arms  to  the  peof^ 
with  whom  we  ate  to  tcotttend  f«^nor  wJU  that 
period  be  distant. 

If  the  ooediination  «t  Boston  be  not  a  braaeh 
of  any  standing  law  (which  I  believe  it  is)  oi^ifc 
it  not  to  be  immediately  declared  so,  by  an  not 

ofthelegidatore?  It  is  true,  that  pdvate  persons 

a 
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tsaxoot  be  compiled  to  buy  or  sdH  againal;  their 
wSl  $  bat  unkwfiil  combinatioiis,  si4)ported  by 
pvdbfic  subflcripdon  and  public  enga^mMtts,  are 
and  oiight  to  be  subject  to  the  heaviest  penalties 
of  the  lair.  I  riiallonly  add,  that  it  is  the  coni» 
mon  cause  of  this  nation ;  and  that  a  vigorous 
and  steady  exertion  of  the  snthorily  of  Great 
Britain  would  soon  aire  a  tumultuous  people^ 
who  have  grown  insolent  b j  our  injudicious 
fiirbearance,  and  trampled  upon  us,  because  we 
submitted  to  them*# 


LETTER  XL 

TO  THE  PRIKTEB  OF  THE  PUBUC  ADVERTISES. 
MH.  WOODFMX,  22  Dec.  1161^ 

Your  correspondent  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Macaroni  t,  in  his  account  of  the  new  mini- 
sterial arrangements,  has  thrust  in  a  laboured 
bombast  panegyrick  on  the  earl  of  Chatham;  in 
which  he  tells  us,  ^<  that  this  country  owes  more 

*  This  letter  wag  without  a  signature^  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  announced,  but  was  thus  noticed  on  the  day 
previous  to  its  publication.  "  C/s  favour  is  come  to  hand/' 
For  a  further  continuation  of  this  subject,  see  MisceUaneous 
Letters,  Nos.  xxix.  Vol.  III.  p.  73,  andxxxi,  p.  83.    edit. 

t  This  writer  had  furnished  the  printer  with  a  list  of  the 
supposed  changes  in  administration,    bdxt. 
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to  him  tJiap''  8t  can  ever  repay."  Now,  Mrf 
Woodftll,  I  entirely  agree  witli  Mn  Macaroni," 
tl&t  '  tfaii  country  « cid^  owe  more  to  lord 
Chatham  than  it  can  ever  repay ;  for  to  him  we 
•ows  the  greatest  part  of  our  national  debt; 
and  THAT  I  am  sure  we  never^can  repay.^  I 
mean  no  offisnce  Id  Mr.  Macaroni,  nor  any  of 
your  gentiemefi  authors,  who  are  so  kind  to  give 
us  citizens  an  earli/  peep  behind  the  political 
curtain,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so  miwh 
incense  offered  to  an  Idol*,  who  so  Uttle  de- 
serves it. 

.  I  am  yours,  &c. 

DOWNRIGHT. 

*  See  the  conclusion  of  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  iv,  ante, 
•  p.  469,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  23,  Vol.  I.  p.  913,  in  which 
tb^  same  term  is  applied  to  lord  Chatham,    edit. 


END  OF  VOL.   n. 


Q.  WooDFALt,  Pfiater, 
An^el  Court,  Skianer  Street,  lx>ndt)0. 


